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I do more tlmtx discern a necessity of a metliodieal procedure 
an maintaiaiDg’ the Doctrine of Christianity^ and of beginning at 
iTatnral Veiities as presupposed fundamentally to supernatural . • * . 
and it is a marvellous great help to my faith to find it built on so sure 
foundations, and so consonant to tbe Daw of N’ature.” — M* JBaocter 
(who in early life was subject to strong sceptical tendencies): 
Sylvester, Dife of Baxter/ p. 128 

* * I hnow no author who has made a more just and happy use o± 
^.nalogical reasoning than Bishop Butler in his ' Analogy of Beli- 
gion/ ** — J0>rm Xhomas Uezd 

The most original and profound work extant in any language 
on the philosophy of religion/^ — S%r Mackintosh^ * Progress of 

Eth. Phil/ 

The most argumentative and philosophical defence of Chris- 
tianity ever submitted to the world /' — Xord JBroug/iam, ^ A Disc, of 
ISTat, Theol. p, 202. 

“ It is from this book that I have been confirmed in many truths^ 
of which it does not speak a word, and which probably never 
entered the mind of the .author ** — M^Crie, ^Life,' p* 84. 

'' I have derived greater aid from the views and reasonings of 
Bishop Butler, than I have been able to find besides in the whole 
range of our extant authorship.” — JDr^ Chalmers^ 'Bridgew. Tr/ Pi'ef* 

I am more indebted to his writings than to those of any other 
uninspired writer, for the insight which I have been enabled to 
attain into the motives of the Divine economy, and the foundations 
of moral obligation.” — Dr. Kayc^ Bishop of Dincoln, * Some Be- 
mains of,' by J. B., 1853. 

am an entire disciple of Butler.” — Cecil, ^Kemaxns/ p. 195. 

'‘Piobably no book in the compass of theology is so full oftho 
seeds of things, to use the expression of a kindred genius, Dord 
Bacon, as the Analogy /* — Bishop Daniel Wilson, * Intro. Essay to 
Butler/ p. vi. 

‘‘ If he (Bishop Butler) were alive, he would make short work 
of the current a priori infidelity /' — Drofessor JECuxlet/y ‘Scientific 
Education/ 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The Toltime wbicli is how introduced into the Edncationai 
Series of the llclig'ious Tract Society, contains one of the 
Ei-ost remarkable productions of modei*n times. It is ono o£ 
the best works on Christian evidences in any language : it 
forms an admirable mental discipline ; while the sx^irit in 
wliicli it is written, and the profound suggestive truths it 
contains, make it ono of the most instructive books (q.T:iite 
apart from its main purpose), that can be put into the hands 
of a thoughtful student. 

Apx^endod to the Analogy, will be found the Fifteen 
Sermons of Bxrtlor, on subjects chiefly Etliicah Besides 
their intrinsic value, they arc I'emarkable for the influence 
they have exerted on modern Ethical Science. It is, in 
their connexion with that science, that they deserve special 
attention ; and it is gratifying to find that they form ono of 
the text-books ox Ethics in several schools and colleges. 

Ill this edition, pains have been taken to secure an ac- 
curate text. In tlic Analogy, the beautiful edition of 
Professor Fitzgerald has been followed throughout ; the 
text of tho Sermons is taken from the fourth edition, 
xmblished under Butler’s own eye. Tho example of 33r. 
Whowoll, might have induced tho Editor to break iij 
Butler’s text into iiaragTaphs, so as to indicate moi'C dis- 
tinctly the course of thought. On mature deliberation, 
however, this plan seemed a liberty which he was not 
justified in taking- lie has therefore given tho text as 
Butler published it, indicating, by marginal letters and 
figures, what ho deems to bo the train of argument. These 
letters and figures arc explained in tho analysis prefixied to 
each chapter. 

Tho analysis is not intended to supersede the text, but 
Rtmx>ly to help in studying it. It is therefore as brief as 
possible, and so framed as to reauiro continual reforoiico to 
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Butler liimsGll. * . • From experience, the Fditor can affirm, 
that, with most young' students, some such aid is essential 
to the mastering of the arguments of the volume. In pre« 
paxdng the analysis, he has freely consulted the outlines 
given by Bishop Halifax and Bishop Wilson, by Hobart, 
Barnes, and Hr. Emory (Ed. Hew York, 1862), and especially 
the analyses published by Duke and Wilkinson. The last 
two are peculiarly happy, though too long and cumbrous 
for easy use. Of the Dissertations and Sermons, no analysis 
seems to have been published, though they are both im- 
portant and difficult enough to make one acceptable. 

The FTotes appended to this Edition have a threefold aim. 
Sometimes they give the history of the opinions Butler is 
refuting, or trace the influence of Butler’s own views upon 
later wi iters. Sometimes they correct or modify arguments, 
which more modern inquiry has shown to bo of questionable 
force j and sometimes they point out what most Christian 
men will admit to be defllciencies in the evangelical tone or 
sentiments of the Author. Hotes of the second and third 
kind have been added with some diffidence. The Editor 
yields to none in reverence for Butler’s spirit, or in general 
admiration of the soundness of his reasoning. But the 
*^laims of truth are paramount ; and after all that has been 
written on the subject of which Butler treats, there is really 
no great presumption in suggesting the corrections which 
this volume will be found to contain. 

The Index to the volume has been prepared with consi- 
dei'able care. It is based on one which was made by Hr^ 
Bentham, Prof, of Divinity at Oxford Cl 763-76), and revised 
by Bp. Butler himself. The manuscript of this Index re- 
mained for many years unknown ; till in 1842, it was pub- 
lished by Mr. Bartlett. The Editor has also used the 
Indexes prepared for the Editions of Professor Fitzgerald 
and of Dr. Emory, and has inserted many additional topics 
By giving the chapter, as well as the page of each reference, 
it is hoped that the Index may be easily availalde for 
framing questions on the entire book. 
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LIFE OF BUTLER 


JOG35IH BuTii-sH, the author of ‘ The Analogy,’ was born at 
Wantage, ixx Berkshire (the birth-place of king Alfred), on 
the 18th of May, 1692, and was the youngxst of eight 
children. His father, Thomas Butler, was a respectable 
linen-draper in the place, but before Joseph’s birth had 
retired from business, and was at the time residing at the 
extremity of the town, in a house called ^ The Priory.’ The 
house is still standing, and the room is shown in which 
Butler is said to have been born. His education was begun 
in the grammar-school of his native place, under the direc- 
tion of the Bev. Philip Barton; but his father, perceiving 
his talent and taste for learning, resolved uxion training him 
for the ministry among the Presbyterians, to which body ho 
himself belonged ; with this view, he sent Mm to an 
academy at Gloucester (afterwards removed to Tewkes- 
bury), then koxit by Mr. Samuel Jones. Mr Jones was a 
man of no common ability, and had among his pujhls, 
several distinguished men. Among 1 Jiese may bo mentioned, 
his relative Jeremiah Jones, author of an excellent ^Treatise 
on the Canon Di", Nath. Lardner, author of the ^ Credi- 
bility of the Gospels;’ Dr. Maddox, Bishop of Worcester; 
Samuel Chandler, author of the * Critical Life of David 
and Seeker, Butler’s intimate friend, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Prom an early period, the thoughts of Butler were turned 
lo Theology and Metaphysics. While a puT>il of Mr. Jones’, 
and at the age of twenty-one, he gave a remarkable proof 
of his vigour and acuteness, by his anonymous correspon- 
dence with Dr. Samuel Clarke. The * Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God,’ had just been published, and 
was attracting much attention. Bailor questioned the rea- 
soning of the sixth and seventh propositions of Clarke (‘ on 
the omnipresence ’ and ^ unity of God and displayed suoh 
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sagacity*, as immediately excited Dr. Clarke’s notice. Ilis 
letters suggested objections, wMcli, in Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
opinion, are really insuperable, ‘ and are marked by an 
acuteness, which neither he nor any other ever surpassed.’ 
They are appended to the later editions of Clarke’s work. 
On both the questions which Butler raised, however, ho 
Boems eventually to have agreed with his opponent. In the 
letters, he acknowledges that Clarke had satisfied Mm upon 
the first point ; and in the Analogy (Part i. chap, vi.), he 
professes himself an adherent to Clarke’s views on the 
second. 

Soon after this correspondence, Butler became dissatisfied 
with the groxmds of his nonconformity, and resolved to unite 
himself with the Established Chmcli. This stexD was not 
agreeable to the wishes of liis father, who endeavoured to 
divert him from his purpose. At length, finding Iiis son’s 
resolution was not to be shaken, he yielded, and Joseph was 
entered as* a Commoner at Oriel College, Oxford, on tho 
17th March, 1714. Hero he formed a friendship with Mr. 
Edward Talbot, son of Dr. Talbot, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham. Through the influence of Dr. Talbot, and that of 
Butler’s former correspondent. Dr. Clarke (then Eector of St. 
James’s), he was apiiointed, in 1718, Preacher at tho Polls 
Court, London. He was then in his 26th year, and could 
not have been long ordained. In the meantime, tho mind 
of Seeker had undergone a similar change on tho subject of 
nonconformity, and young Talbot, dying, had so earnestly 
recommended both to the favour of his father, that Dr. 
Talbot presented Butler, in 1721, to the living of Houghton, 
and Seeker, soon after, to that of Houghtomle-Spring. In 
1725, Butler was presented, by the same fxdend, to tho living 
of Stanhope, where for seven years he devoted himself to 
the discharge of his pastoral duties, and laboured at his 
^ Analogy.’ Soon after receiving this presentation, he re- 
signed his place as preacher at the Bolls. On resigning, ho 
published, his * Fifteen Sermons,’ preached in the chapel of 
that Court, and dedicated the volume to Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
«as a public mark of gratitude for the favours received 
during his ooiinexion with that Society.’ The sermons thus 
published, were selected from a number of others, soiu,e ol 
the rest being probably «rorked up into tho * Analogy.’ 
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Tlie * Analogy ’ was first pnblislied in 1736^ and is one of 
the masterpieces of British, theology. The author’s own 
mind had Tbcen long directed to the theme it discusses, but 
his determination to prosecute his sttidios in relation to it, 
was strengthened by the circumstances of the times. In the 
established church, there was then little eTangelical life. 
Doddridge had just published his Free Thoughts on the 
most probable moans of reviving the Dissentmg interest, 
occasioned by the late inqniry into the causes of its decay/’ 
and had recently established his Academy at Northampton. 
John Wesley had recently taught Greek at Oxford, and was 
now gone to Georgia, little dreaming of the work which 
God had for him at homo. Amid the lifelcssness wliich 
thus prevailed among all sections of Christians, it had come 

to be taken for granted/’ says Butler, “ by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but 
that it is now at length discovered to bo fictitious. And 
accordingly, they treat it an if, in the present ago, this were 
an agreed point among all people of discernment ; and 
nothing remained, but to sot it up a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way of reprisals for its 
Laving so long interrupted the pleasures* of the world.” 
“ I have lived to see/’ said Warbiirton, speaking of the same 
period, that fatal crisis, when religion hath lost its hold 
on the minds of the people.” 

This state of feeling is illustrated, and was aggravated, by 
the publications of Woolston, Tindal, and Collins, who at- 
tacked Christianity on different sides. Woolston directed 
his force against the miracles of Scripture ; Tindal, against 
the necessity of a X’cvelation ; and CoHins, against its prophet ic 
evidence, A host of defenders immediately appeared, in- 
cluding some of the ablest men of the age — Chandler, 
Sherlock, Lardner, and Bentley. Scores of volumes were 
written and published, but among the most important is the 
* Analogy.^ Butler has constantly in view the arguments ol 
those infidel writers, though his work is distingxd^shcd l)y a 
freedom from controversy, and a moral majesty, as welcome 
to the student as it is conducive to the interests of truth. 
Next in power to^tlie practical rebuke which was given by 
the* revival of religion to the unhallowed spirit of these 
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tunes, was tlie volume wliieli is here presented to the 
reader. Fom* editions were published in the author’s life : 
The main argument has remained without a reply, though 
particular parts have been subjected to adverse, and, in 
some cases, successful criticism. 

To the science of ethics, Butler has rendered a service 
second in importance only to the service which his Analogy 
has conferred on the evidences of Christianity. His merit 
consists in the completeness of his development of the su- 
premacy of conscience ; in the distinction he has drawn 
between particular affections and self-love ; and, above all, 
in the Baconian spirit in which he prosecutes his inquiries. 

He does for ethics what Locke did for mental science 

recallmg attention to observation and facts. The excellences 
of his system, as compared with the systems of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, are briefly indicated in the Notes 
to the second of the Dissertations, and the Three Sermons 
on Human Nature. 

The subsequent events of Butler’s life are soon told. In 
1733, Seeker, his firm friend, induced Lord Chancellor 
Talbot to nominate him his chaplain, and in 1736, to make 
him a prebendary of Eochester. Through the exertions of 
the same friend, Butler’s name was brought under the notice 
of queen Caroline, and he was made clerk of the closet. 
The queen was very fond of philosophy, and her chaplain’s 
attendance was commanded every evemng, from seven till 
Cn her death, a yoai* after the .Analogy was pub- 
lished, she earnestly recommended Butler to her husband 
George IL, and in 1738, he was appointed bishop of Bristol^ 
and afterwards (as the see was very poor}, dean of St! 
Paul’s, London. In 1746, he was made clerk of the closet 
to George IT., and in 1747, was offered the primacy. Taking 
a dark view of the state of the established church, and 
deei^g himself unfit to remedy the evils he deplored he 
declined the office. In 1760, however, the see of Durham 
becoming vacant by the death of Dr. Edward Chandler 
Butler was presented to it, and held it tifl the 16th June! 
^6.., when he died at Bath, in the 60th year of his age. 
Ho was buried in the cathedral church of Bristol, where a 
mai-blo stone was placed over his remains, with an insci^ 
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tion by Dr* W* Forster, his chaplain* In 3 834:, an elegant 
monnmeait was erected in the same chnrcb, with a very 
appropriate Inscription, furnished by Southey. 

The man himself it is not difficult to picture. Three 
portraits of him were taken while he lived j the first, while 
^he resided at Stanhope, in his 40th year ; the second, shortly 
after he became bishop of Bristol ; and the last, not long 
before his death. In all, may be seen a calm and benignant 
countenance, regular and delicate features, with a sweet- 
ness of expression that must have won attachment and love, 
Traditions gathered up at Stanhope, eighty years after hia 
death, speak of him as riding a black pony, and always 
riding fast.” He is said also to have lived very retired, to 
have been very kind to the poor, and so pestered with beg- 
gars, that to get rid of them, he often returned to the rectory 
without completing his ride. 

Of his appearance and behaviour as bishop of Durham, we 
have three distinct accounts. “ From the first of my re- 
membrance,’’ says Miss Talbot, I have ever known in him 
the Mnd affectionate friend, the faithful adviser, which he 
would condescend to when I was quite a child ; and the most 
delightful companion, from a delicacy of thinking, an ex* 
treme politeness, a vast knowledge of the world, and a somc- 
"liing peculiar to be met with in nobody else. And all this 
ill a man whose sanctity of manners and sublimity of genius, 
gave Mm one of the first ranks among men.” During the 
short time,” says Surtees, that Butler held the see of 
Durham, he conciliated aU hearts. In advanced years, 
ho retained the same genuine modesty and native sweetness 
of disposition, wMch had distinguished him in youth, and in 
letirement.” ** He was,” says Hutchinson, ** of a most 
reverend aspect ; his face thin and pale ; but there was a 
divine placidness in his countenance, which inspired venera^ 
lion, and expressed the most benevolent mind. His wMte 
hair hung gracefully on his shoulders, and Ms whole figure 
was patriarchal.^ * 

Ho was naturally somewhat melancholy, very fond of 
music, and, as may be gathered from the preceding sketches, 
modest and retiring. In parliament, which he attended 
regularly, he never spoke, nor took any active part in 
^ Quoted in ‘ Htsgeral^s lafcC 
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jpolitica. Hence, Horace Walpole said of tim, that ho was 
wafted to the see of Durham in a cloud of metaphysics, and 
remaijLod absorbed in it.” By natui'al temperament, as well 
as by religious conviction, ho was very conscientious, and 
sometitnes even scrupulous , most generous in his liberality, 
simple in all his habits, discoimtenancing extravagance, and 
spending most of his income in repairing churches, building 
parsonage-houses, and in aiclmg local charities. Though he 
was never married, and had few dependents, he died worth 
less than a half-year’s income of the see ho hold. 

A story is told (on the authority of Mi\ Venn), of his last 
moments, quite in harmony with his general character, and 
beautifully illustrative of the grace of Christ. When Butler 
lay on his death-bed, he called for his chaplain, and said, 

Though I have endeavoured to avoid sin, and to please 
Grod to the utmost of my power, yet, from the consciousness 
of perj^otual iuhrmities, I am still afraid to die.” My 
lord,” said the chaplain, you have forgotten that Jesus 
Christ is a Saviour.” True,” was the answer, but how 
shall I know that ho is a Saviour for me ?” “ My lord, it 

is written, ‘ Him that cometh to mo I will in no wise cast 
out.’ ” True,” said the Bishop, and I am surpiised, that 
though I have read that Scripture a thousand times over 
I never felt its virtue till this moment j and now I dlf 
happy*” 
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PHID HISTORICAL ANB PROPIIETICAE OROtlNFfe 
OF TUB CHRISTIAN RKLIOION, 

ANB 

THAT SURE TESTIMONY OF ITS TRUTH: 
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TO THE HEART OF MAN, 
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HORN A,B, 1692. BIEB 1752. 
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eroctad hx tlae CatHedral of Bristol, in 1834; THe 
insoriptiou is by Dr* Soutbey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITIOIST. 


If tlie reader sRould meet here with anything which he had 
not before attended to, it will not be in tho observations 
upon the constitution and course of hTature, these being all 
obvious, but in the application of them : in which, though 
there is nothing but what appears to me of some real 
weight, and therefore of great importance, yet he will ob- 
serve several things which wiD appear to him of very little, 
if he can think things to be of little importance which are 
of any real weight at aU, upon such a subject as religion. 
However, the proper force of the following treatise lies in 
the whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
of inquiry, but that it is now at length discovered to bo 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all people of 
discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a 
piincipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of 
the world. On the contrary, thus much, at least, wiU. be 
here found, not taken for granted, but proved, that any 
reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as much assured as he is of his own being, that it is 
not, however, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it. 
There is, I think, strong evidence of its truth ; but it is cer- 
tain no one can, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the 
contrary. And the practical consequence to be drawn from 
this is rot attended to by every one who is concerned in it. 

May, 1736. 
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ANALOGT; ITS NATURE ANT) USE. 


fAN-&xoGY, tlxe principle of reasoning adopted in this voluixje^ aieeda 
to be carefully defined, ‘ no word in our tongue being more loosely 
used ^ (Mill.) Quintilian, whose language Butler has placed on 
the title of his book, indicates by the term a part of grammar. 
So regarded, its business is to fix the declension or gender or con- 
jugation of unknown words, by comparing tbeir forms with those 
of other words already familiar. The Schoolmen, on the other 
hand, used it to describe terms m connexion with Rhetoric. With 
them, analogous words were words founded on resemblance ; pro- 
perly applicable to one object, and less properly to another. 
' Greek nouns in are generally patronymics, as are Scotch 

names with Me, so therefore are these' — is an example of the first 5 
^ A smiling landscape ' is an example of the second. In both these 
senses the word analogy is stall used in common life ; and on 
analogy in the second sense, nearly all the technical language of 
moral and mental science is framed. A very little examination 
will show that these senses of the word are closely connected with 
the sense in which Archbishop Whately uses it:^ Similarity of 
relation is implied in each case. 

Properly speaking, analogy is a kind of resemblance; and an 
argument from analogy is founded upon such resemblance. Not 
any kind of resemblance, but a particular kind. Besetnblances in 
appearance, in incidental circumstances, or even in properties, con- 
sidered by themselves, form no sufficient basis for analogy. They 
often form the basis of figures of speech, or allegories, but they 
prove nothing. They do not even appeal to the reason, only to the 
fancy; and their use is— illustration or embellishment. If, how- 
ever, the resemblance involves, or is supposed to involve, a similarity 
or identity of relation, there is analogy- It appeals, more or less, 
to the reasoning faculty, and may form a solid argument. Hence 
it is defined by Aristotle as a ' likeness ' or * parity of reason,' * 
and by Dr. Goplestone, as a similarity, not ^ of two things,^ but ^ ot 
two relations.'® ^ As two is to four, so is four to eight, or thj:ee to six:* 

* 'Khetoric,' Part i. chap. ii. § 7. 

® EtMc. Nio. v. 3. 

• * l^qtiiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, ' 
Notes to Dfee. iii. 
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^ As tbe law of projectile forces is to tke motion of a &t«>ne tln*own 
from tlie handj so is tlie law of central and centrifugal forces to the 
motion of the heavenly bodies through space:’ ^ In nature, means 
apparently undesirable are used by God (the deist admits) to pro- 
duce desirable ends, the use of similar means for similar ends in a 
revelation, is therefore consistent with the supposition that the 
revelation is from God: He does sometimes use them in the one. 
He may use them in the other* Some means he nearly always uses 
in the one ; some means, therefore, he will most probably use in the 
other:’ All these are examples of analogy, and in each case, it is not 
the things which are alike — 2, 4; 3, 6, but their relations to each 
other, or to other thmgs. It will be observed, that the two sets 
of relations compared may consist of three distinct terms, one 
reappearing in each set, or of four; and that the reasoning is 
unaffected by this circumstance. 

In studying ^ The Analogy,’ it is of the utmost importance to 
keep in mind the chief uses of this kind of reasoning, 

1, As an argument, it is demonstrative only in proving results or 
causes to he not improbable. It meets objections by a direct ne- 
gative. It defends Christianity, without in the first instance con- 
tributing materially to the positive evidence on its side. Origeii, 
for example, a:ffilrms ‘ that he who believes the Scripture to have 
proceeded from Him who is the Author of ISTatiire, may well expect 
to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in Nature/ 
This is ail analogical statement. Hone, however, can say that the 
difficulties of Scripture prove it to be Divine ; though it is conclu- 
sive to say, * The difficulties of Scripture do not justify us in 
denying its Divine origm, for in Hature there are similar difficulties, 
and Nature is admitted to have sprung from Him/ So, should the 
atheist affirm that there is no God, and thence infer that there can 
be no future state of reward and punishment. Analogy replies — 

' In this life, though, as is said, there be no God, men are rewarded 
and punished; that is, they are under government. If so, that 
thete is no God is no reason why they may not be under like go- 
vernment in the life to come.’ * No-God ’ is consistent with govern- 
ment now; nor ysill it he inconsistent with goverament hereafter. 
To f4per bl3j%c%ionsj therefore, is the first business of analogy; and 
in that department its argument amounts to demonstration, and its 
exclusions, expressed in negative forms (*■ not inconsistent with,’ 

* not itoredible that/) or their affirmative equivalents ( ' it may 
notwithstanding ’), are irrefragable. The whole of the reasonings 
of Bishop Butler may be put m this form; and it will ho observed 
that the second part of his work uses analogy for these defi^cXve 
purposes exclusively. 
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2. There is^ however^ a wxdex" application of analogical reasoning* 
and indeed it may be said, that there is a wider meaning of the 
terra itself, Whately, Copleston, and others, nse the word 
'' Analogy^ in the strict sense, as meaning resemblance of relations. 
But by many metaphysical writers, including Locke, Hartley, Mill, 
md Butler himself, it is used to express an argument founded on 
resemblance of any kind, though generally falling short of full 
proof. Sir Humphrey Davy, for example, discovered that potash 
has a metallic btise. But other alkalies have sensible properties 
like potash. He therefore concluded, that it was probable they had 
also metallic bases ; a conclusion verified by subsequent discovery. 

Evidence resting upon analogy in this sense admits, of course, of 
different degrees. It may amount to the highest moral certainty, 
it may give no more than the lowest presumption. The positive 
evidence, for example, in favour of a future life, founded on the 
single analogy of the changes of the chrysalis is small ; ® while the 
evidence founded on the uniform fact, that in Nature nothing is 
ever toasted or annihilated — thereforo, not the soul** — is strong: 
the force depending in each case, on the frequency of the supposed 
analogous facts, and the real resemblance between the things com- 
pared. Examples of this use of analogy abound in the first part 
of this treatise. 

It is important to remark, that in the affairs of life, all evidence 
is of the hind described in the last paragraph. Mathematical rea- 
soning is demonstrative, and its conclusions certain, because they 
are virtually included in the premises ; so are the conclusions of 
logic. But in matters of fact, and in maxims of prudence, we are 
gUided simply by what is probable. What is often called even 
positihe proof belongs to the same class. Testimony, wiitten records, 
the very evidence of our senses, to take the strongest case, are none 
of thorn certain; they are probable, and probable only.* The 
remark of Butler, therefore, is just, that analogy differs from other 
evidence only in degree, not in kmd ; and that its force depends on 
the completeness of the resemblance (in what is material), of the 
things we compare. 

3. By some writers, as Dr. Hampden, forms of induction itseli 
are included under this term; and Butler seems to concur in this 
view* (p. 4.) When once an inquirer understands what a cause is, 
end why or how it acts, so as to be able to point out the connexion 
between it and the r^ult, and then applies this knowledge to con- 

^ Butler, Part i. chap. L 

^Is It posable to make the of both Worlds/ p, 220, 

* See Qamlc^ on ' SCend Evldfenoe,^ p. 67 
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neot otlier and similar ii&sults with tlie same or foimilar causeSj 
testing the accuracy of the process by experiment, the analogy 
becomes induction in the stiictest sense. The existence of a pX'C- 
sent moral government is proved in this way, by Sutler; and the 
fact of a future government is (^admitting a future life), all hut 
proved, for the evidence is traced up to qualities in man, and to 
attributes in God, which we can hardly conceive to be capable of 
change. 

Still, as human nature is fallen, the doctrine of causation 
abstruse, especially when applied to God and his perfections, and 
reasomng from the known to the unknown, from what is to what 
will be, extremely uncertain; positive arguments from analogy in 
relation to religion, must be received with groat caution. Argu- 
ments against objections to revelation, and involving negative con- 
clusions, rest on different premises, and may be admitted without 
distrust. To show from ^Nature what God will do or reveal in 
Scripture, is one thing : To show from l^ature that parts of Scrip- 
ture which speak of his doings, form no valid objection to its Divine 
authority, is another.® 

The reader may find these questions more or less fully discussed 
in Locke, Book v. chap. 16, sec. 12; Reid’s Enquiries, chap. 4; 
Stewart’s Elements, ii. chap- 4, sec. 2, § 3; Mill’s Logic, ii. 426; 
and in Hampden’s Essay on the Philos Evidence of Christianity, 
p. 60, etc. All these writers concur in giving the wider meaning of 
analogy, Tappan’s Logic, Book iv. sec. 10; Dr. Tatham’s Chart 
and Scale of Truth, voL i, p. 50-62; Way land's Intellectual Philo- 
sophy, chap. vi. sec. 4; and Chalmers’ Lectures on Butler’s 
Analogy, favour the narrower view. See also the works of Whately. 
Qoplestone, and Gambler, already quoted. 

® The language of Dugald Stewart seems on the whole just. After 
referring to the opinions of Dr. Reid and Dr. Campbell, and ex- 
pressing his doubts * ' whether both of these ingenious writers have 
not somewhat underrated the importance of analogy as a medium 
of proof,” he adds, acknowledge, at the same time, that be- 
tween the positive and the negative application of this specnes of 
evidence, there is an, essential difference- When employed to 
refute an objection, it may often furnish an argument irresistibly 
and unanswerably convmoing. When employed as a medium of 
proof, it can never authorize more than a probable conjecture. * . ^ 
In some instances, however, the probability resulting from a con- 
currence of different analogies, may I'ise as high, as to produce an 
effect on the belief scarcely distinguishable from moral ceitalnty*’^— 
♦Elements,’ ii,, 423, note. 
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Tke precise place of analogy in the Chx'istian Evidences is easily 
assigned to it. It is part of the Internal Evidence, resting on tlie 
message itself, not on the credentials of the messengers. It appeals^ 
not to a priori reasoning, but to facts and principles already learned 
by experience in Kature; not to minute coincidences between the 
«acred history and other records, or to the feelings and spiritual 
insight of renewed men, but to the consciences and judgments of 
all. It requires less learning than External Evidence, involves no 
assumptions, and is appreciable by the whole race. In Scripture, 
it is of constant occurrence: Every parable and miracle, every 
comparison and figure, being intended to explain and in some d« 
greo to enforce Divine truth by things and facts already familiar 
See Matt* v.-vii. ; 1 Cor* xv* 36*] 
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Of tlie nature of analo^cal evidence in general. 

1 SucIl evidence is various in degrees^, from low presumptions tc 
moral certainty : one sliglit presiimption cannot make any- 
thing probable ; but many can. Ebb and flow of tide. 

S Its foundation is verisimilitude, or likeness to some truth, ox 
fact ; likeness either in the thing itself, or in its evidence or 
circumstances. 

-Here the degree of probability is as the frequency with which 
w© have observed the same or like things. It becomes pre- 
Bumntion, opinion, conviction, and forma a rule of hope and 
judgments. 

3 Its measure imperfect, but obligatory: 

a Tmperfect, and fit for limited capacities, for to God nothing 
is probable; 

b "STet obligatory, however low the presumption in favour of any 
opinion, or practice. Indeed, where men must act, pru- 
dence will select the course which seems right, even though 
the chances of success are even or adverse. 

B Of the utility of such evidence, and its application to religion 

Its measure not discussed, but yet its utility obvious 

1 In determining our judgments and practice in common life; 

2 In relation to religion and God's present government. Erom 

it one may reason with Origen, 

1 la these outlines the connexion end subordination of thoufi^ts ore indicated 
thus » — 
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end very occasionally C^> 

wheXe. fox example, (l) Is a subdiviBion under Ca), as Cn) Is under 1, and 1 under 
e« end a under 1 » and 1 under A- Ordlnerfly At B, gtc., repreiwaat distinct Sutyects. 
Coxte^poUidliiji leUexB awa figares will be found In the xnargln of the te^^t. 
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a That difficulties must be expected in Scripture as in Haturo ^ 
b That a denial of the Divine origin of Scripture on this ground 
will end in a denial of the Divine origin of the world; 
and^ 

o That both systems have the same Author ; or, at least, that 
objections against the one are answered by the other. 

3 In forming our notions of religion, it is superior^ 
a To reasoning on assumed principles : 

h To reasoning on true prmciples, the applicability of which is 
assumed and hence^, 

0 Butler intends to apply it to religion, natural and revealed, 
assuming an Author and Governor of Kature; which as- 
sumption has no prior improbability, and has often heon 
proved by accumulated evidence; 

<i To vain speculations how the woxid might have been better: 
which speculations may be shown to be vam, thus — 

1 Probably the speculator himself would admit his plan to 
be not the very best, whether he contemplated the 
greatest amount of virtue or of happiness, or of both. 
And certainly foolish and extravagant plans would be 
formed, involving conclusions like these, — ^all creatures 
must be made at once pex'fect, free from all hazard and 
toil, and without dread or risk of punishment. 

3 For such speculations men have not faculties. 

(a) Of ends we may judge: hence we believe that the 

greatest amount of virtue and happiness is God’s end 
in providence, a behef to which our whole nature 
impels us, and of which that nature is an evidence 
(see 4) ; 

(b) But of means we cannot — ^no, 

(c} iJiTot even of the best means of training a single person, 
much less a system ; and, 

(d) Hence men cannot judge each other; how then can they 
judge God ? 

C* Practical conclusion : Leave speculation, and mark, 

1 The conduct of Kature Tvith respect to intelligent creatures. 

The laws to be gathered from it ; and, 

3 The analogy between what we find in hTature, and what we 
believe or expect in religion: whence it vnll appear that they 
are both of a piece. 

I) The force of this analogy, 

1 Taries, being sometimes a practical proof, sometimes a con- 
firmation, of what is otherwise proved, 

S Siiows that religion ic not ridiculous^ unless Kature be so: and , 
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3 Answers objections against tbe system of religion, and to a large 
extent objections against its evidence. 

E Tke treatise is divided into two parts, and is thus analysed: 

The first. On reHgion in general, on natural religion: wherein 
it is shown that there is a future life. Chap. I, ; a natural go- 
vernment, present and future. Chap. II. ; a moral government. 
Chap. III. ; that life is a probation state, involving rishs. Chap. 
IV., promoting improvement and testing character. Chap. V.; 
that the facts of moral government are not affected by any 
opinions on necessity. Chap. T"!. ; and that the perfection of 
God^s government cannot be objected to, for it is, as a sclieme, 
incomprehensible. Chap. VII. 

The second. On Christianity in particular, L <?., on revealed reli- 
gion: where it is shown that Christianity is important ^ Ohap. 
1.; that as miraculous y no objection can be urged against it. 
Chap. II. j that as a scheme^ no valid o’bjcotion^ can be urged 
against it, either against it as a fact, though differing from our 
expectations. Chap. III.; or against the moral perfections dis- 
played in it. Chap. IV., § 1 , or against the system of means and 
general laws whereby it is carried on. Chap. IV., § 2; or against 
mediation^ Chap. V.; or against its want of universality and 
supposed deficient pi'oof. Chap, VI , or against its evidence, 
prophetic, miraculous, or general, Chap. VII. ; and, lastly, that 
analogy is strongly and in various ways on the side of religion, 
general and revealed (a, b, c). Chap. VIII.] 


pBOBABiiB evidence is essentially distinguished from demon- 
istratiTeby this, that it admits of degrees and of all variety 
of them, from the highest moral certainty to the very lowest 
presumption. We cannot indeed say a thing is probably 
true upon one very slight presumption for it ; because, as 
there may bo probabilities on both sides of a question, there 
may be some against it: and though there be not, yet a 
slight presumption does not beget that degree of conviction, 
which is implied in saying a thing is probably true. But that 
the slightest possible presumption is of the nature of a proba- 
bility appears from hence, that such low presumption, often 
repeated, will amount even to moral certeinty. Thus a man’s 
having observed the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, affords 

* £See Tufroduetory on Analogy.] 

B 2 
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some sort of presumption, thougli the lowest imaginable, 
that it may happen again to-morrow : but the observation of 
this event for so many days, and months, and ages together, 
as it has been observed by mankind, gives us a full assurance 
that it wiU. 

^ That which chiefly constitutes Probability is expressed in 
the word Likely, e., like some truth, ^ or true event ; like it, 
in itself, in its evidence, in some more or fewer of its ciroum* 
stances. For when we determine a thing to be probably true, 
suppose that an event has or will come to pass, it is from the 
mind’s remai^king in it a likeness to some other event, which 
we have observed has come to pass. And this observation 
forms, in numberless daily instances, a presumption, opinion, 
or full conviction that such event has or will come to pass ; 
according as the observation is, that the like event has some- 
times, most commonly, or always, so far as our observation 
reaches, come to pass at like distances of time, or place, or 
upon like occasions. Hence aiises the behef that a child, if it 
lives twenty years, will grow up to the stature and strength 
of a man ; that food will contribute to the preservation of its 
life, and the want of it for such a number of days be its cer- 
tain destruction. So likewise the rule and measure of our 
hopes and fears concerning the success of our pursuits ; our 
expectations that others will act so and so in such circum- 
stances ; and our judgment that such actions proceed from 
such principles ; all these rely upon our having observed the 
like^ to what we hope, fear, expect, judge 5 I say upon oui 
having observed the like, either with respect to others or 

* Verisimile, [[Though !Butler seems to use the words probable and 
likely in the same sense, there is a difference between them, which 
he seems elsewhere to admit. A thing is probable” when we can 
allege some reason for it j '^likely’* when it hears a resemblance to 
an actual or supposed feet. It is the old distinction between elichs 
and CTj/ieiov, the ground of opinion why a charge may be true and 
the proof of the charge itself. In common usage, however, likely ” 
and probable ” (as ci/cbs and arjfjLeioy) are not distinguished, from 
the fact that the likelihood of things is often placed among the 
proofs that they have occurred; as when, from avowed ni-will to a 
murdered man, it is attempted to prove that a prisoner has murdered 
Mm. See Hampden’s Philos. Kvid., p. 268, and Intro. ISTote on Anar 
logv.j 
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oTirsolves. And tlius, whereas tlie prince* who had always 
liTod in a warm climate, naturally conclxided, in the wfiy of 
analogy, that there was no such thing as water’s becoming 
hard, because he had always observed it to be fluid and 
yielding ; we, on the contrary, from analogy conclude that 
ihere is no presumption at all against this ; that it is sap- 
posable there may be frost in England any given day in 
January next ; probable that there will on some day of the 
month ; and that there is a moral certainty, i. e., ground for 
an expectation, without any doubt of it, in some part or 
other of the -winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an imper- 
fect kind of information ; and is to be considered as relative 
only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which is 
the possible object of knowledge, whether past, present; or 
future, can be probable to an infinite Intelligence ; since it 
cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself, certainly 
true, or certainly false. But to us, probability is the very 
guide of life. 

From these things it follows, that in questions of difficulty, 
or such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evidence 
cannot be had, or is not seen ; if the result of examination 
be, that there appears upon the -whole any the lowest pre- 
sumption on one side, and none on the other, or a gi^eater 
presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree greater, 
this determines the question, oven in matters of sioeculation ; 
and in matters of practice, will lay us under an absolute axxd 
formal obligation, in point of prudence and of interest, to act 
upon that presumption or low probability, though it he bo 
low as to leave the mind in very great doubt which is the 
truth. For surely a man is as really bound in prudence to 
do what upon the whole appears, according to the best of 
his judgment, to bo for his happiness, as what he certainly 
knows to be so. FTay farther, in questions of great conse- 
quence, a reasonable man will think it concerns him to re- 
mark lower probabilities and presumptions than these ; such 
as amoimt to no more than showing one side of a question to 
be as supposable and credible as the other; nay, snob as 
but amount to much less even than this. For numberless 

» The story is told by Mr. Bocke in the chapter of Frohability,"— 
pSesay <m the Hwwm XJnderstandlng^ book iv„ c. 14. 8 p §*1 
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instances might be mentioned respecting the common pxirsnlts 
of Kfe, where a man wotild be thought, in a literal sense, dis- 
tracted who would not act, and with great application toot^ 
not only upon an even chance, but upon much less, and 
where the probability or chance was greatly against his 
succeeding.* 

B It is not my design to inq^uire further into the nature, the 
foundation, and measure of probability ; or whence it pro- 
ceeds that likeness should beget that presumption, opinion, 
and full conviction, which the human mind is formed to re- 
ceive from it, and which it does necessarily produce in every 
one ; or to guard against the errors, to which reasoning from 
analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject of Logic, and 
is a part of that subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered. Indeed, I shall not take upon me to say how 
far the extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning 
can be reduced to general heads and rules, and the whole be 
formed into a system. But though so little in this way has 
been attempted by those who have treated of our intellectual 
powers and the exercise of them, this does not hinder but 
that we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, in various degrees, towards deter- 

1 mming our judgment and our practice. Hor does it in any 
wise cease to be of weight m those cases, because persons. 

See ehap. vi,, part ii, [These remarks of Butler^s on the pru- 
dence of (say) a religious course are quite just. Even if the doctrine 
of another life were improbable, it would be wise to live as if it 
were true. Ken can lose nothing, and may gain much, by acting 
upon it. Still it must be remembered that, while prudence may 
gmde our conduct, it cannot control our hearts. A religion adhered 
to from prudence alone is not the religion of Scripture. We need 
faith, and love, and hope — ^in one word, an inner life, as the spring 
of outward holiness; and all these the evidences and truths of 
Christiamty are intended to supply. The remark of Professor^ 
Fitzgerald is, however, also true: is not inconceivable that the 

Almighty should require men first to act upon a thing; aa irue, before 
they are so fully satisfied of its truth as to leave no douDt remain- 
ing/' It is also to be noted that Scripture speaks of religion itself 
as a form of.pvqdence or thoughtfulness, Matt. xxv. 1. See Butler’s 
own remarks ou a similar topic in Part H., Chap. VIH. Prudence^ 
fording to Butler, implies the preference of interestt to passion— 
Itself a commendable decision.] 
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either given to dispute^ or who reoLtiire things to be stated 
with greater exactness than onr faculties appear to admit of 
in practical matters, may find other cases in which it is not 
easy to say whether it be, or be not, of any weight ; or in- 
stances of seeming analogies, which are really of none. It 
^is enough to the present purpose to observe, that this general 
way of ai'gning is evidently natnral, just, and conclnsive. 
For there is no man can make a question but that the sun 
will rise to-morrow ; and be seen, where it is seen at all, in 
the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely, from analogical reasoning, Origen^ has, 
with singular sagacity, observed, that he who believes the Scrimp- 
litre to have proceeded from him who is the Author of Nature^ 
may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are 
found in the constitution of Nature. And in a like way of re- 
flection it may be added, that he who denies the Scripture to 
have been from God upon account of these difficulties, may, 
for the vei'y same reason, deny the world to have been formed 
by him. On the other hand, if there be an analogy oi lUceness 
between that system of things and dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which Eevelation informs us of, and that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence, which experience to- 
gether with reason informs us of, L e., the kno^vn course of 
Nature ; this is a presumption, that they have both the same 
axithor and cause ; at least so far as to answer objections 
against the former’s being from God, drawn from anything 

* X/>^? fxip 'ToL y€ mhp atraj 'irapaBe^djj.ePop rov KTicrayros^ Thv tc6o‘/jLup 
eTpai Tairas r^s ypa<f>^s srewe'icOai^ Zra rrepl r^s Hrireats OTravr^ 

toTs Cvrovtri rhp *jr€pl avr^s \6yop<, ravra Kal irepl rwv ypa<f>Qy . — 
PMlocal*, p. 23, ed. Osmt. [translated in the text.] 

[[This remark Origen applies in support of a questionable .system 
of Biblical interpretation. In several instances, however, he appHes 
analogy as Butler does in defence of the doctrines of the gosj)el. 
Christ's death in our stead — the treachery of Judas not inconsistent 
with our Lord’s Divine mission — ihe heresies of the early church 
no evidence against the truth of Christianity — he illustrates by 
analogous facts (Cent. Cels., lib. i., ii., iii.) This kind of reasoning 
is common in the early apologists (see also especially Tertullian 

On the Testimony of the Soul/' and Athenagoras On the Besur-^ 
rection and abounds in the discourses of Plato, and even in the 
severer iareatlBe® of Anstotle.] 
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Tv^lixch is analogical or similar to what is in the latter, which 
is acknowledged to be from him : for an Author of Kature is 
here supposed. 

3 Forming our notions of the constitution and government of 
the world upon reasoning, without foxmdation for the prin- 
a ciples which we assume, whether from the attributes of God, 
or anything else ; is building a world upon hypothesis, like 
Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning from prin- 
b ciples which are certain, but applied to cases to which we 
have no ground to apply them, (like those who explain the 
structure of the human body, and the nature of diseases and 
medicines from mere mathematics without sufficient data ;) is 
an error much akin to the former : since what is assumed in 
order to malse the reasoning applicable, is hypothesis. But 
it must be allowed just, to join abstract reasonings with the 
observation of facts, and argue from such facts as are known, 
to others that are hke them ; from that part of the Divine 
government over intelligent creatures which comes under 
our view, to that larger and more general government over 
them which is beyond it ; and from what is present, to col- 
lect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be here • 
after. 

This method then of concluding and determining being 
practical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act 
upon in the common pursuits of life ; being evidently con- 
clusive in various degrees, proportionable to the degree and 
exactness of the whole analogy or likeness ; and having so 
great authority for its introduction into the.subject of reli- 
0 gion, even revealed religion ; my design is to apply it to that 
subject in general, both natural and revealed : taking for 
proved, that there is an intelligent Author of ITature, and 
natural Governor of the world. For as there is no presump- 
tion against this prior to the proof of it : so it has been often 
proved with accumulated evidence ; from this argument of 
analogy and final causes ; from abstract reasonings ; from the 
most ancient tradition and testimony; and from the general 
conseut of mankind. Kor does it appear, so far as I can find, 
to bo denied by the generality of those who profess them- 
selves dissatisfied with the evidence of religion, 
d As there are somei who, instead of thus attending to what 
is in fact the oormtitutiqn of ITattwre, form theiy notions of 
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God’s government upon hypothesis : so there are others, who 
indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations,^ how the 
world might possibly have been framed othoinvise than it is ; 
and upon supposition tliat things might, in imagining that 
they should have been disposed and carried on after a better 
tnodel, than what appears in the present disposition and 
conduct of them- Suppose now a person of such a turn of 
mind, to go on with his reveries, till he had at length fixed 
upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing to him 
the best. One shall scarce be thought guilty of detraction 
against human understanding, if one should say, even before- 
hand, that the plan which this speculative person would fix 
upon, though he were the wisest of the sons of men, proba- 
bly would not be the very best, even according to his own 
notions of hest ; whether he thought that to be so, which 
afforded occasions and motives for the exercise of the greatest 
virtue, or which was productive of the greatest happiness, 
or that these two were necessarily connected, and run up 
into one and the same plan. However, it may not be amiss 
once for all to see, what would be the amount of these emen- 
dations and imagmar3^ improvements upon the system of 
Nature, or how far they would mislead us- And it seems 
there could be no stopping till we came to some such con* 
elusions as these : that all creatures should at first be made 
as perfect and as happy as they were capable of ever being : 
that nothing, to be sure, of hazard or danger should be put 
upon them to do ; some indolent persons would perhaps 
think nothing at all : or certainly, that effectual care should 
be taken, that they should, whether necessarily or not, yet 
eventually and in fact, always do what was right and most 
conducive to happiness, which would be thought easy for in- 
finite power to effect ; either by not giving them any prin- 
ciples which would endanger their going wrong ; or by laying 
the right motive of action in every instance before their 
minds continually in so strong a maimer, as would never fail 
of inducing them to act conformably to it: and that the 
yfhole method of government hy punishments should be re- 

* pE^ofe^sor Fitssgerald supposes that Butler had Bayle's Specula- 
tions in view when penning this pars^raph. See BayWs Notes to 
^ and * Origen^ in W» TU^>ftnTisLTO i 
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Jeoted as absurd; as an awkward round-about motbod of 
cari'ying things on ; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose, 
for which it would be supposed creatures were made, namely 
happiness. 

3 Now, without considering what is to be said in particular 
to the several parts of this train of folly and extravagance ; 
what has been above intimated, is a full direct general answ'cr 
to it, namely, that we may see beforehand that we have not 
faculties for this kind of speculation. For though it be ad- 
mitted, that, from the first principles of our nature, we un- 
avoidably judge or determine some ends to be absolutely in 
themselves preferable to others, and that the ends now men- 
tioned, or if they itm up into one, that this one is absolutely 
the best ; and consequently that we must conclude the ulti- 
mate end designed, in the constitution of Natiu'e and conduct 
of Providence, is the most virtue and happiness possible : yet 
we are far from being able to judge what particular disposi- 
tion of things would he most friendly and assistant to virtue ; 

(b) or what means might be absolutely necessary to produce the 
most 'happiness in a system of such extent as our own world 
may he, taking in all that is past and to come, though we 
should suppose it detached from the whole of things. Indeed 
we are so far from being able to judge of this, that we are not 

(o) judges what may be the necessary ineans of raising and con- 
ducting one person to the highest perfection and happiness 
of his nature. Nay, even in the little affairs of the present 

td) life, we find men of different educations and ranks are not 
competent judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and to 
deny all imxDerfeotion of him. And this will for ever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will con- 
sider what a practical proof is ; because it is the voice of 
God speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that 
viHue must be the happiness, and vice the misery, of evei'y 
creature ; and that regularity and order and right cannot but 
prevail finally in a tmiverse under his government. But we 
are in no sort judges, what are the necessary means of 
accomplishing this end. 

0 Let us then, instead of that idle and not very innocent 
employment of forming imaginary models of a world, and 
schemes of governing ft, ^tum our thoughts to what wo ex- 
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perienoo to bo tlio conduct of Nature wjth respect to intelli- 1 
gent creatures ; wbicli may be resolved into general laws or 
rules of administration, in the same way as many of the laws S 
of Nature respecting inanimate matter may be collected 
from experiments. And let us compare the known constitu- G 
^tion and course of things with what is said to be the moral 
system of Nature j the acknowledged dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, or that government which we find ourselves tinder, 
with what religion teaches us to believe and expect ; and see 
whether they are not analogous and of a piece. And upon 
such a comparison it will, I think, be found, that they are 
very much so : that both may be traced up to the same 
general laws, and resolved into the same principles of Divine 
conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered is of a pretty p 
large extent, and consists of several x^arts, in some, more, in 
others, less, exact. In some few instances perhaps it may 
amount to a real practical proof ; in others not so.^ Yet in 
these it is a confirmation of what is proved other ways. It 1 
will undeniably show, w^hat too many want to have shown 
them, that the system of Keligion, both natural and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is 
not a subject of ridicule, unless that of Nature be so too* ^ 
And it will afford an answer to almost all objections against 
the system both of natural and revealed Beligion; though 
not perhaps an answer in so great a degree, yet in a very g 
considerable degree an answer to the objections against the 
evidence of it : for objections against a proof, and objections 
against what is said to be proved, the reader' will observe 
are different things. 

Now the Divine government of the world, implied in the E 
notion of religion in general and of Christianity, cOnl^inB in 
it ; that mankind is appointed to live in a future state ;® that 
thei-e every one shall be rewarded or punished f rewarded 
or punished respectively for all that behaviour here, which 
we comprehend under the words, virtuous or vicious, morally 
good or evil;^^ that our present life is a probation, a state of 
trial, “ and of discipline,^* for that future one ; notwithstancl- 

^ [See Introductory Statements on. Analogy.] 

* Part I., chap* i* * ObAp. in Chap. iii. 

n Chap, b?. Chap. i 
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ing the objections, which men may fancy they have, from 
notions of necessity, against there being any snch moral plan 
as this at all and whatever objections may appear to lie 
against the wisdom and goodness of it, as it stands so imper- 
fectly made known to ns at present that this world being 
in a state of apostasy and wickedness, and consequently of 
ruin, and the sense both of their condition and duty being 
greatly corrupted amongst men, this gave occasion for an 
additional dispensation of providence ; of the utmost import- 
ance proved by miracles but containing in it many 
things appearing to us strange, and not to have been ex- 
pected a dispensation of providence, which is a scheme or 
system of things carried on by mediation of a Divine 
person, the Messiah, in order to the recovery of the world 
yet not revealed to all men, nor proved with the strongest 
possible evidence of all those to whom it is revealed ; but 
only to such a part of mankind, and with such particular 
evidence as the wisdom of God thought fit,*® The design 
then of the following treatise will be to show, that the 
several parts principally objected against in this moral and 
Christian dispensation, including its scheme, its publication, 
and the proof which God has afforded us of its truth ; that 
the particular parts principally objected against in this whole 
dispensation, are analogous to what is experienced in the 
constitution and coui'se of Nature, or Providence ; that the 
chief objections themselves which are alleged against the 
former, are no other than what may be alleged with like 
justness against the latter, where they are found in fact to 
be inconclusive ; and that this argument from analogy is in 
general unanswerable, and xmdoubtedly of weight on the side 
of-religion,«^ notwithstanding the objections which may seem 
to lie against it, and the real ground which there may be for 
difference of opinion, as to the particular degree of weight 
which is to be laid upon it. This is the general account of 
what may be looked for in the following Treatise. And 1 
shall begin if with that which is the foundation of all our 
hopes and of all our fears ; all our hopes and fears, which 
are of any consideration ; I mean in a future life. 

Chap, vi;* 1^ Chap, vrL Part ii., chap, 

Chap. ii. ^ Chap. hi. * Chap. iv. 

1® Chap. V ^ CJtiap. vi., vii. Chap, viii. 
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GHAFTEB 1 . 

OF A FXJTOBEl LIFE.* 

[^A A futnai'e life is probable: 

1 Px'oin similar cbanges already undergoiae in, 
a Ourselves, and in, 

b Otber creatures — worms, birds, etc. 

S From our present powers, wbicb. are likely to c<mi%nue, unless 
deatb destroy tbem. We fear death, may, but there is no 
* proof that it will, 

^ [The jfirsi part of this treatise, it must be carefully noted, dis- 
cusses natural religion — ^such truths as may be learned from creation 
and providence; and the language used is generally sueb as an 
imperfect revelation of that kind suggests. The second part dis- 
cusses revealed religion — such truths as may bo learned from Nature, 
and are taught in Scripture, together with such as are peculiar to 
the COndstian system. 

The distinction between natural and revealed religion is itself 
very liable to be naisapprehended. Some hold that there are not 
even the elementary truths of such a science as the religion of 
Nature. Otheirs, overlooking iEe fact that natural religion has 
had the oj^portunity of r^kindliQ^ her faded taper bv goi^el light ** 
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a JEitlier from the nature of deatli. We know ntt wiiat it is, 
nor do we know on wliat tke existence of our powers (not 
tkeir exercise) depends. 

b Or from tke analogy of JSTature, wMcb shows only that the 
sensible proof of our powers (not the powers themselves) 
may be destroyed; and gives presumptions on the othei 
side, as above. 

B Still men imagine death will destroy them. This imagination un- 
founded. Take the question in three forms-: 

1 la death the destruction of hving beings ? Ko reason to think it 
IS, for this supposes we are compounded, and so discerptible ; 
but the contrary is probable, having metaphysical and ex- 
perunental proofs. 

a Metaphysical consciousness is indivisible; so must the sub- 
ject in which consciousness inheres • hence, our bodies are 
not the living bemg, nor is the matter in which the living 
being thinks. The living bemg may exist out of the body, 
may animate other bodies, and be as little affected by the 
dissolution of all these bodies, as of any other foreign 
matter (see note). 


(Davison on Prophecy, p. S), ascribe to it truths which it cannot 
claim. It is, moreover, at all times difficult to distinguish between 
the possible discoveries of reason and the wisdom that is from 
above/' and good men are jealous of dishonouring the Holy 
Bpmt by ascribing to unassisted reason what is due to his 
teaching. In studying this treatise, however, there need be no 
misgivings on these points. By natural religion Butler means 
simply such truths m relation to God (his character and govern- 
ment) and man (his duties and destiny) as may be learned from God’s 
works and dealings — the pretensions cf natural religion in this 
respect being set forth with much moderation and reserve. Ho 
holds, moreover, *chat, in fact, these truths were not learned in the 
first instance by unassisted reason, but that miraculous instruction 
was needed to teach men to perceive them (part ii., chap. vii.). At 
the same time such instruction no more destroys the proof of these 
t^ths fcpm reason, than the admission of the authority of Buolid 
SM a mathematician destroys the independent proof which reason 
gives of his demonstrations. Happily, if we admit an authentic and 
enlarged communication from God, our only business is to examine 
how faf :^a| 5 ixe leads us on in the same path, and how she confirma 
the evidence illustrates the teaching of revelation.} 

® £Though Butlpr*reckons the doctrine of a future life among Hie 
truths of nafttral xeligionr he does so rather for the reasons stated 
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b Elxperimental * parts of the body (limbs) may be lost, the 
body be larger or smaller, or even entirely (though gradu- 
ally) changed, and the living being remain. ISfote, moreover, 

1 Elven if man is material, still death may not destroy the 
elementary particles in which the living being inheres; 
and if not, death does not destroy him. 

^ So, as the destruction of the bodily system (by gradual 
changes, by amputation) destroys not the living being, 
neither will the destruction of any other (say inter- 
nal) system. Death, indeed, is a sudden not a gradual 
change, and the living being is affected by the body; but 
the first fact is not decisive, nor is the latter more true 
of the body than of other foreign matter that affects 
the soul 

3 The body has organs of perception, etc., which may be 
removed or destroyed without affecting the livmg being; 
so may all other organs — eye-glasses, wooden limbs — 
perception without organs, as in dreams. In those cases 
the organ is an instrument which may be laid aside; so 
the dissolution of matter or of organs is not the destruc- 
tion of the being himself. 

Ohj, It may be objected, this applies to brutes, which must, 
therefore, be immortal, and moral too. To which answer, 
a Be it so ; brutes may have latent powers, which fit them to 
he immortal: and, 

b It does not follow; brutes may have a natural immortality 
without any higher faculties; and God may dispose of them 
as he shall please. 

on p. S3, than from any conviction that the truth is taught clearly 
and impressively by ETature. A future life is natural, as he has 
shown; and yet if knowledge imj^ly proof and conviation, then it 
must be admitted that, apart from revelation, there is no knowledge 
of that life, and that in the gospel alone it is revealed. Whately 
has proved the accurjicy of this conclusion.— Essaysi on some of the 
PeouHaritias of the Christian Beligion, Essay 1. At the same time 
the expectation of another life (sometimes hope, generally fear) 
has always been stronger among nations without the Bible than any 
emdmce they seem to have possessed would warrant. This expecta- 
tion Douglas ascribes partly to tradition^ and partly to the aptitude 
of the soul to receive -^lis truth. — ^Truths of Beligion, p. Cicero 

ascribes it to the same cause — omndum oonmmus, natures vose (Tuec. 
Quest., i., § 15) — though holding that the truth none but a god 
could tcll^ while what wm likest truth was extremelv unceptflin.l 
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2 Is tlie destruction (not of tlio living heing, but) of out 

present living powers of reflection, as it is of tbose of sensa- 
tion? 

a Man lires in two states — sensation, and perception or reflec- 
tion. 

b Ideas once gained, sensation may be destroyed and reflection 
remain untouched; for now, 

1 We can and do reflect mdependently of the senses; and, 

2 In mortal diseases reflection is unaflected up to the moment 

of death, and after sensation has oeased- 

o Each state, indeed, affects the other; but the destruction ol 
one thing which affects another is not necessarily the de- 
struction of the two. 

d Diseases even give a presumption to the contrary (see B b 2). 

3 Is death even the suspension of our present powers of reflection? 

Ko; for, 

a Such suspension is no part of the idea of death, which is 
simply dissolution of the body* 

b Death may be like birth, a continuation and perfecting of our 
powers; and, 

c At all events, suspension of powers and destruction so differ, 
that we cannot argue the second from the first. 

Obj. Death is after all our destruction, as is clear from vegetable 
decay. But the things compared differ in the essential 
point of comparison — the possession of living powers ol 
perception^ 

Bepeat conclusion in a positive form. 

C The future life here shown to be probable is natural: 

1 We enter it naturally, by a change like our birth. 

B It is naturally soctaL 

S Buled by natural fia;ed laws, according to virtue. 

4 JS'or less natural that these laws are administered by God, not 

by men, etc. 

D This probable proof of a future life helps religion as much as 

demonstration would do; for, 

1 Demonstration would not silence an unbeliever in religiosa, 

since his unbelief may admit a future life as it admits this| 

and, 

2 Probable proof silences objections, and prepares the mind to 

littend to the proper evidence of religion.] 


STBANaE difiaonlties hare been raised by some ooncernm& 
personal identity, or the sameness of Jiving agents, implied 
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in the notion of our existing now and hereafter, or in any A 
two snooessive moments ; which whoeTcr thinks it worth 
while, may see considered in the first dissertation at the end 
of this treatise. But without regard to any of them here, 
let us consider what the analogy of ISTature, and the several 
Changes which we have undergone, and those which we 
know we may undergo without being destroyed, suggest, as to 
the ejffect which death may, or may not, have upon us ; and 
whether it be not from thence probable, that we may survive 
this change, and exist in a futxire state of life and perception. 1 

[I.] From our being bom into the present world in the 
helpless imperfect state of infancy, and having arrived from 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of Nature 
in our own species, that the same creatures, the same indi- a 
viduals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, with 
capacities of action, of enjoyment and sujffering, in one 
period of their being, greatly different from those appointed 
them in another period of it. And in other creatures the 
same law holds. For the difference of their capacities and b 
states of life at their birth (to go no higher) and in maturity ; 
the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 
their locomotive powers by such change : and birds and 
insects bursting the shell their habitation, and by this 
means entering into a new world, furnished with new accom- 
modations for them, and finding a new sphere of action 
assigned them; these are instances of this general law of 
Nature. Thus all the various and wonderful transformations 
of animals are to he taken into consideration here. But the 
states of life in which we ourselves existed formerly in the 
womb and in our infancy, are almost as different from our 
present in mature age, as it is possible to conceive any two 
states or degrees of life can be. Therefore that we are to 
exist hereafter in a state as different (suppose) from our 
present, as this is from our former, is but according to the 
analogy of Nature ; according to a natural order or appoint- 
ment of the very same kind, with what wo have already 
experienced. 

plj We know we are endued with capacities of action, of 2 
happiness and misea^ : for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjoying pleasure and suffering pain. Now, that we have 
these powers anfl capacities beftjte j^eath, is a presmnption 

o 
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that w© sliall retain, tliera tlirotigli and after deatti j indeed a 
probability of it abtuidantly sufS-cient to act upon, unless 
tlier© be some positive reason to tbink that deatb is tb© 
destruction of those living powers ; because there is in every 
case a probability that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which we 
have some reason to think they will be altered. This is that 
Mnd^ of presumption or probability from analogy, expressed 
in the very word continuance^ which seems our only natural 
reason for believing the course of the world will continue 
to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience or know- 
ledge of history can carry us back. Nay it seems our only 
reason for believing, that any one substance now existing 
will continue to exist a moment longer ; the self-existent 
substance only excepted. Thus if men were assured that the 
unknown event, death, was not the destruction of our facul- 
ties of perception and of action, there would be no appre- 
hension, that any other power or event, unconnected with 
this of death, would destroy xhese faculties just at the instant 
of each creature’s death, and therefore no doubt but that 
they would remain after it ; which shows the high proba- 
bility that our living powers will continue after death, unless 
there be some ground to think that death is their destruc- 
tion.^ JFor, if it would be in a manner certain that we 
should survive death, provided it were certain that death 
would not be our destimotion, it must be highly probable we 

^ I say kind of presumption or probability; for I do not mean to 
aMrm that there is the same degree of conviction that our living 
powers will continue after death, as there is that our substances will. 

'* Destruction of Umng powers is a manner of expression unavoidably 
ambiguous, and may signify either the destruction of a living heing^ 
so as that the same hving being shall be incapable of 0ver perceiving or 
acting again at aU: or the destruction of those means gmd imtruments by 
which it is capable of its present life^ of its present state of perception 
of action. It is here used in the former sense. When it is used in 
thb latter, the epithet present is added. The loss of a man’s ©y© is 
a destruction of living powers in the latter sense. But we have no 
reason tb think the destruction of living powers, in the farmer 
sense, to be possible. W© have no more reason to think a being 
endued vnth living powers ever loses them during its whole exite* 
ence, than to believe that ai^tone ever acquires thenu 
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sliall survive it, if there be no ground to think death vidll be 
our destruction.* 

IJow though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life co m monly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused sus-- 
picion, that in the great shook and alteration which we shall 
undergo by death, we, i. e. our living powers, might be 
wholly destroyed : yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
really no particular distinct ground or reason for this appre- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the thing ^ or from the analogy of 
ITature, 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the thing ^ that death 
is the destruction of living agents, because we know not at 
all what death is in itself ; but only some of its effects, such 
as the dissolution of fiesh, skin, and bones. And these effects 
do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a living 
agent. And besides, as wo are greatly in the dark upon 
what the exercise of our living powers depends, so we are 
wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend upon ; 
the powers themselves are distinguished, not only from their 
actual exercise, but also from the present capacity of ex- 
ercising them, and as opposed to their destruction ; for 
sleep, or however a swoon, shows us, not only that these 
powers exist when they are not exercised, as ihe passive 
power of motion does in inanimate matter, but show's also 
that they exist, when there is no present capacity of ex- 
ercising them ; or that the capacities of exercising them for 
the present, as well as the actual exercise of them, may bo 

* [The first and the second parts of thrs chapter illustrate very 
well the weakness and the strength of the analogical argument. 
For positive conclusions — ^the certainty, for example, of a future 
life — it fails to produce conviction. For negative conclusions — the 
futility, for example, of objections to a future life, founded on our 
fears, or on what death seems to he — it is triumphant. It is in 
reference to the first point in part that Dr, Chalmers holds this 
chapter ^*to be the least satisfactory in the book/* — Lectures on 
Butler, p. 10, If, however, he adds, it b© held as the mm-n func- 
tion of analogy not to supply proofs, but to repel disproofs — then 
nothing can be imagined more effecMlv© or Tnore beautiful than the 
illustrations of this part of ButbeKc*s work.l 
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suspended, and yet the powers themselves remain unde- 
stroyed. Since then we know not at^ all upon what the 
exifetonoe of our living powers depends, this shows farther, 
thei e can no probability be collected from the reason of the 
thing, that death will be their destruction ; because their 
existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree affecfcefi 
by death, upon somewhat quite out of the reach of this king 
b of terrors. So that there is nothing more certain than that 
the reason of the thing shows us no connexion between death 
and the destruction of living agents. Nor can we find any- 
thing throughout the whole analogy of Nature to afford us 
even the slightest presumption that animals ever lose their 
living powers, much less, if it were possible, that they lose 
them, by death ; for we have no faculties wherewith to trace 
any beyond or through it, so as to see what becomes of them. 
This event removes them from our view. It destroys the 
sensiUe proof, which we had before their death, of their being 
possessed of living powers, but does not appear to aflford the 
least reason to believe that they are then, or by that event, 
deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period to which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability of their re- 
taining them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sen- 
sible credibility is given to it, by observing the very great 
and astonishing changes which we have experienced; so 
great that our existence in another state of life, of percep- 
tion, and of action, will be but according to a method of 
providential conduct, the like to which has been already ex- 
ercised even with regard to ourselves, according to a course 
of JsTatuz’e, the like to which we have already gone through. 

However, as pne cannot but be greatly sensible, how 
diflScult it is to silence imagination enough to make the voice 
of reason even distinctly heard in this case ; as we are ac- 
customed from our youth up to indulge that forward delusive 
faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere ; of some assist- 
ance indeed to apprehension, but the author of all error ; as 
we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude conceptions of 
things, taking for granted that we are acquainted with 
what, indeed, we axe wholly ignorant of; it may be proper 
to oonsider the imaghfhry presumptions, that death will be 
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Our destructiou, arising from these Muds of early and lasting 
prejudices ; and to show how little they can really amount 
to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselves of them.® 
And, 

[I.] All presumption of death’s being the destruotioii of 1 
living beings, must go upon supposition that they are com- 
pounded, and so discerptible. But since consciousness is a a 
single and indivisible power, it should seem that the subject 
in which it resides must be so too. Bor were the motion of 
any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist, u e. part of this 
matter to move, and part to be at rest ; then its power of 
motion would bo indivisible; and so also would the subject in 
which the power inheres, namely the particle of matter ; for 
if this could be divided into two, one part might be moved, 
and the other at rest, which is contrary to the supposition^. 

® [It must be carefully noted that the question here raised is 
divided by Butler into three : Is death the destruction of the UvtTiQr 
agent! or of his present powers of refieotion? or is it even the sus 
pension of those powers?- — See Outline. On the phraseology here 
employed, I>r. Hampden remarks that Butler often obliged to 
employ a circuitous and apparently awkward style in stating his 
arguments’* — to avoid particular theories in relation to the subjects 
of them. Hence his use of such expressions as ^faculties of per- 
ception and action,' 'living powers,' 'living agents,' etc., which, to 
be justly estimated, must be regarded as exclusions of any particular 
theory concerning the soul, so as to leave the question of a future 
life, as here entered into, purely a question of fact." — ]l@ssay on 
the Philosophical Bvidences of Christianity. Pref. x.J 

^ argument— consciousness is indivisible, so therefore is 

the subject in which it inheres : but if the conscious subject is indi- 
visible, it is also indestructible and immortal — vus stated in 1705 
(thirty years before the Analogy was published), by Dr. S. Clarke, 
and in nearly the same words (A Discourse concerning the Truth 
and Certainty of the Christian Bevelation, etc., Boyle's Decture, 
p, 113). Dr. Thomas Brown has also expanded and enforced it 
with his usual eloquence (Lect. xcvi.) But it is now generally 
abandoned as inconclusive. Dugald Stewart intimates that if logical, 
it proves that the soul cannot have been created^ It is clearer atiU 
that on this principle the elementary substances of Nature are inde- 
structible. MacMntofidi has remarked that stmpU properties some- 
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In like maacmer it lias been ar^ed,® and for anything 
appearing to the contrary justly, that since the per 
oeption or consciousnesB which we have of onr ow3 
existence, is indivisible, so as that it is a contradiction t< 
suppose on© part of it should bo hero and the othe?r there 
the perceptive power, or the power of consciousness, is in 
divisible too ; and consequently the subject in v/hich it re 
sides, e, the conscious being. Now upon supposition tha 
living agent each man calls himself, is thus a single being 
which there is at least no more diflBculty in conceiving thai 
in conceiving it to be a compound, and of which there is th( 
proof now mentioned ; it follows that our organized bodie* 
are no more om'selves or part of oui'selvcs than any othea 
matter around us. And it is as easy to conceive how matter 
which is no part of ourselves, may be appropriated to us ir 
the maimer which our present bodies are ; as how we car 
receive impressions from, and have power over any matter, 
It is as easy to conceive that we may exist out of bodies, as 
in them ; that w© might have animated bodies of any othei 
organs and senses wholly different from these now given us. 
and that we may hereafter animat© these same or new 
bodies variously modified and organized, as to conceive how 
w© can animate such bodies as our present. And lastly, the 

times exist in a compound substance, when not found in any of its 
constituent parts (Ethical Philosophy, p. 201, WhewelFs ed.) j 
whence it follows that the indivisibility of a property (as conscious- 
ness) IS no proof of the indivisibility of the conscious Bubstance. 
And, in a word, we know so little of the primary qualities or of 
the essence of matter and mind, that all reasoning baaed upon such 
knowledge is not only unsatisfactory, but peculiarly liable to be 
turned agamst the truth we axe seeking to defend. — ^See Duke's 
A.nalysis of Butler, App. i. ; Sir W. Hamilton's edition of Dt. Heidis 
Collected Works, Note D.]' 

® See Dr. Clarke' a better to Mx.^Dodwelb fbe defences of it, 

Dodwell, a leamed^^nonjuror, fond of paradoxes, maintained that 
tha human soul is naturally mortal, but is actually imtaortallzed by 
God in baptism. He was answered by Clarke. Collins, the deist> 
then took up^ Dodwell's theory, dropping the theolo^oal question. 
A fourth lett^ in reply, was written by Clarke, an4 Bo the dispute 
closed. All the letters were collected and published. tChe mxth and 
best edition is dated liond., 1731i: See also Hinton^s Athanasia^^ 
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disBohition of all these several organized bodies, STipposing 
ourselves to have successively animated them, would have 
no more conceivable tendency to destroy the living beings 
ourselves, or deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of 
perception and of action, than the dissolution of any foreign 
matter, which we are capable of receiving impressions from 
and making use of for the common occasions of life. 

[n.] The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living agent 
cannot indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimental observations. But as these fall in 
with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us to 
ccy>%clnde certainly that oux gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves ; and therefore show us that we 
have no reason to believe their destruction to be ours ; even 
without deter m in i ng whether our living substances be ma- 
terial, or immaterial. For we see by experience that men 
may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even the 
greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the same living 
agents. And persons can trace up the existence of them- 
selves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely 
small in comparison of what it is in mature age ; and we 
cannot but think, that they might then have lost a con- 
siderable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents ; as they may now lose great part of 
their present body and remain so* And it is certain that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux from that 
never-ceasing attrition, which there is in every part of them. 
Now things of this kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish 
between these living agents ourselves and large q^uantities 
of matter in which we are very nearly interested; sine© 
these may be alienated and actually are in a daily course of 
succession, and changing their owners, whilst we are assured 
that each living agent remains one and the same permanent 
being.® Aoxd this general observation leads us on to the 
following ones. 

® [See dissertation I., where the question of personal identity is 
formally discussed. In accordance with Butler’s general practice, 
such discussions are excluded flrom his treatise, which is eminently 
practical. His phraseology is in the mean time as free from mere 
theory as posiSbled 
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JL 3B"irst. That vre have no way of dete rminin g hy experience 
what i» the oertain bulk of the living being each man calls 
himself ; and yet till it be determined that it is larger in 
bulk than the solid elementary particles of matter, which 
there is no gronnd to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolntionr 
of it, of the living being, even though it should not be abso- 
lutely indiscerptible. 

2 Secondly. From our being so nearly related to and in- 
terested in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and 
bones, and afterwards ceasing to be at all related to them, the 
living agents ourselves remaining all this while undestroyed 
notwithstanding such alienation ; and conseq[uently these 
systems of matter not being ourselves ; it follows further 
that we have no ground to conclude any other, suppose 
ternaZ systems of matter, to be the living agents ourselves, 
because we can have no ground to conclude this but from 
our relation to and interest in such other systems of matter ; 
and therefore we can have no reason to conclude, what 
befalls those systems of matter at death, to b© the destruction 
of the living agents. We have already several times over 
lost a great part or perhaps the whole of our body, according 
to certain common established laws of Nature, yet we remain 
the same living agents ; when we shall lose as great a part, 
or the whole, by another common established law of Nature, 
death ; why may we not always remain the same ? That 
the alienation has been gradual in on© case, and in the other 
w ill b© more at once, does not prove anything to the con- 
trary. We have passed undestroyed through those many 
and great revolutions of matter, so peculiarly appropriated 
to us ourselves ; why should we imagine death will be so 
fatal to us? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus 
alienated or lost is no part of our original soKd body, but 
only adventitious matter, because we may lose entire limbs 
which must have contained many solid parts and vessels of 
the original body ; or if this be not admitted, we have no 
proof that any of these solid parts are dissolved or alienated 
by death. Though, by the way, we are very nearly rdated 
to that exteaneous or adventitious matter, whilst it con- 
tinues united to and distending the sevei^ parts of our 
solid body. But after |tU, the relation a person 'betmm to 
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those parts of Ms body, to wMcIi lie is the most nearly re- 
lated, what does it appear to amoxint to but this, that the 
living agent, and those parts of the body, mutnally affect 
each other ? And the same thing, the same thing in kind 
though not in degree, may be said of dll foreign matter, 
which gives ns ideas, and which we have any power over. 
From these observations the whole ground of the imagina- 
tion is removed, that the dissolution of any matter, is the 
destruction of a living agent, from the interest he once had 
in such matter. 

Thirdly, If wo consider our body somewhat more distinctly, 
as made up of organs and instruments of perception and of 
motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. Thus the 
common optical experiments show, and even the observation 
how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we see with our 
eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses. ISTor is there 
any reason to believe, that we see with thorn in any other 
sense ; any other, I moan, which would lead us to think the 
eye itself a percii>iont. The like is to be said of hearing ; and 
our feeling distant solid matter by means of somewhat in our 
hand, seems an instance of the like kind as to the subject 
we are considering.^® All these are instances of foreign 
matter, or such as is no part of our body, being instrumental 
in preparing objects for and conveying them to the per- 
ceiving power, in a manner similar or like to the manner#, in 
which our organs of sense prepare and convey them. Both 
are in a like way instruments of our receiving such ideas 
from external objects, as the Author of Nature appointed 
those external objects to be the occasions of exciting in us. 
However, glasses are evidently instances of this ; namely of 
matter which is no part of our body, preparing objects for 
and conveying them towards the perceiving power, in like 
man n er as our bodily organs do. And if we see with our 
eyes only in the same manner as we do with glasses, the like 
may justly be concluded, from analogy, of all our other 
senses. It is not intended by anything here said to affirm, 

pBitzgerald quotes Plato, Alrnb^ Prim., s. 51, where the hands 
and eyes are distinguiBhed as here &om the man who uses them. 
^^The mind seas, all else is deaf and hlind^*' was a common Greek 
proverb.-- Hamilton's BdW, p. 246. j 
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that the whole apparatus of vision, or of perception by any 
other of our senses, can be traced through all its steps quite 
up to the living power of seeing or perceiving ; but that so 
far as it can be traced by experimental observations, so far 
it appears that our organs of sense prepare and convey on 
objects, in order to their being perceived, in like manner 
foreign matter does, without affording any shadow of ap- 
pearance that they themselves perceive. And that we have 
no reason to think our organs of sense percipients, is con- 
firmed by instances of persons losing some of them, the 
living beings themselves, their former occupiers, remaining 
unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the experience of 
dreams ; by which we find we are at present possessed of a 
latent and, what would otherwise be, an unimagined xm- 
known power of perceiving sensible objects, in as strong and 
lively a manner without our external organs of sens© as with 
them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or directing 
motion by will and choice : upon the destruction of a limb 
this active power remains, as it evidently seems, unlessened ; 
so as that the living being, who has suffered this loss, would 
be capable of moving as before, if it had another limb to 
move with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, just 
as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
itself and to move things beyond the length and the power 
of its natural arm ; and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural ama things nearer 
and of less weight. Nor is there so much as any appearance 
of our limbs being endued with a power of moving or direct- 
ing themselves ; though they are adapted, like the several 
parts of a machine, to be the instruments of motion to each 
other, and some parts of the same limb to be instruments of 
motion to other parts of it. 

Thus a man detesmimes that he will look at such an object 
through a microscope ; or being kune, suppose that he will 
walk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His eyes 
and his feet no more determine in these cases, than the mi- 
c^oscoge and the staffs Nor is there any ground to think 
they any na»e*put the determination in praotioe, or that Ms 
eyes are fhie seers or his feet the movers, in any oih,er 
than as the microscope ^nd the staff are* Upon the whole 
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then our orgaAs of sense and oxir limbs arc ccrlainly Instru- 
ments, which the living persons ourselves make use of to 
perceive and move with ; there is not any probability that 
they are any more, nor consoqLuently that wo have any (Jthor 
kind of relation to them, than what -wo may have to any 
other foreign matter foi-med into instruments of porceihion 
an d motion, suppose into a naicroscopo or a statf (I say any 
other Idnd of relation, for I am not spealdng of the dcgi'ee 
of it) ; nor consequently is there any probability that the 
alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the destruc- 
tion of the perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus OTir finding that the dissolution of matter, in 
•which h'viug beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution, and that the destruction of several of the organs 
and instruments of perception and of motion belonging to 
them is not their destruction, shows demonstratively that 
there is no ground to thiol?: that the dissohition of any other 
matter, or destruction of any other organs and instruments, 
will be the dissolution or dcstraction of living agents from 
tho like kind of relation. And we have no reason to think 
wo stand in any other kind of relation to any thing which 
we find dissolved by death. 

But it is said those observations arc equally applicable ChJ 
to brutes ; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty tliat 
they should bo immortal, and by consequence capable of 
everlasting happiness.” Now this manner of expression 
is both invidious and weak ; but the thing intended by it is 
really no difficxilty at all, either in tho way of natural or 

” [The question of the immortality of brutes long perplexed the 
early defenders of the immortality of the soul. — See Bayle’s IMo- 
tionary, artioles Pereira and Borarius. Clarke (in his reply ■to 
Collins), Thomas Burnet, and Andrew Baxter, and no'w Bu'likr, xaeets 
the difficulty in the true form. “ Brutes may, for aught -ww know, 
become rational agents, as infants do. If not, the ^aiem of tho 
universe may require the future existence of brutes, as it requires 
the present; and after all there are other and stronger arguments 
for the future life of man which do not hold equally in the of 
hrutea.” This is in substance the answer of alL Perhaps a still 
sounder argument is — ^Analogy (as to death) shows only that our im- 
mortality is not inyprcimbki) so of iHute natures. The positiva 
proofs must he gathaaced i^ou cAar qttarters.[I 
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moral consideration. For first, suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really im- 
plied, as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality oi 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents, even this would be 
no dilBBLculty ; since we know not what latent powers 
ft capacities they may bo endued with. There was once, pr?or 
to experience, as great presumption against human creatures 
as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at that de- 
gree of understanding which we have in mature age. For 
we can trace up our own existence to the same original with 
theirs. And we find it to bo a general law of Nature, that 
creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And. great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, 
before they come to the exercise of these capacities in any 
degree at all. But then, secondly, the natural immortality 
of brutes does not in the least imply that they are endued 
with any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. 
And the economy of the universe might require, that there 
b should be living creatures without any capacities of this 
Idbad. And all difiSculties as to the manner how they are 
to be disposed of are so apparently and wholly founded in 
our ignorance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted 
upon by any, but such as are weak enough to think they 
are acquainted with the whole system of things. There is 
then absolutely nothing at all in this objection, which is so 
rhetorically urged, against the greatest part of the natural 
proofs or presumptions of the immortality of human minds : 
1 say the greatest part ; for it is less applicable to the follow- 
ing observation, which is more peculiar to mankind : 

2 [ni]. That as it is evident our present powers and capaci- 

ties of reason, memory, and affection do not depend upon 
our gross body in the manner in which perception by our 
organs of sense does ; so they do not appear to depend upon 
it at all jm any such manner, as to give ground to think that 
the dissolution of this body will be the destruction of these 
ouTjpmm^ powers of reflection, as it will of oui powers of* 
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seasation ; or to give grotmd to conclude, even that it will 
be so much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states of life and 
perception, greatly different from each other ; each of which 
has its own peculiar laws, and its own peculiar enjoyments 
and sufferings. When any of our senses are affected or ap- 
petites gratified with the objects of them, we may he said to 
exist or live in a state of sensation. When none of our 
senses are affected or appetites gratified, and yet we per- 
ceive and reason, and act ; we may be said to exist or live in 
a state of reflection. Kow it is by no means certain, that 
any thing which is dissolved by death is any way necessary 
to the living being in this its state of reflection, after ideas 
are gained. For though, from our present constitution and 
condition of being, our external organs of sense are neces- 
sary for conveying in ideas to onr reflecting powers, as car- 
riages, and levers, and scaffolds are in architecture ; yet when 
these ideas are brought in we are capable of reflecting in 
the most intense degree, and of enjoying the greatest plea- 
sure and feeling the greatest pain, by means of that reflec- 
tion, without any assistance from our senses ; and without 
any at all, which we know of, from that body which will 
be dissolved by death. It does not appear then that the 
relation of this gross body to the reflecting being is, in any 
degree, necessary to thinking, to our intellectual enjoyments 
or sufferings; nor, consequently, that the dissolution or 
alienation of the former by death will be the destruction of 
those present powers, which render us capable of this state 
of reflection. Further, there are instances of mortal diseases 
which do not at all affect our present intellectual powers ; 
and this affords a presumption that those diseases wxU not 
destroy these present powers. Indeed, iBrpm the observa- 
tions made above, it appears that there is no presumption, 
from their mutually affecting each other, that the dissolu- 
tion of the body is the destruction of the living agent. And 
by the same reasoning, it must appear too that there is no 
presumption, from their mutually affecting each other, that 
the dissolution of the body is the destiuotion of oxu: present 
reflecting powers ; but instances of their not affecting each 


w Pp. 24, 25. 26. 
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other affox'd a presumption of tlie contrary. Instances o 
d mortal diseases not impairing our present reflecting powers, 
evidently turn our thouglits even from imagining sucli 
diseases to* be the destruction of them. Sevex*al things 
indeed greatly affect all our living powers, and at length 
suspend the exercise of them, as for instance drowsiness,' 
increasing till it ends in sound sleep ; and from hence we 
might have imagined it would destroy thetn, till we found 
by experience the weakness of this way of judging. But in 
the diseases now mentioned, there is not so much as this 
shadow of probability to lead us to any such conclusion, as 
to the reflecting powers which we have at present. For in 
those diseases, persons the moment before death appear to 
be in the highest vigour of life. They discover apprehension, 
memory, reason, all entire, with the utmost force of affec- 
tion ; sense of a character, of shame and honour ; and the 
highest mental enjoyments and sufferings, even to the last 
gasp ; and these stirely prove even greater vigour of life than 
bodily strength does. Now what pretence is there for 
thinking, that a progressive disease when arrived to such a 
degree, I mean that degree which is mortal, will destroy 
those powers which were not impaired, which were not 
affected by it, during its whole progress quite up to that 
degree ? And if death by diseases of this kind is not the 
destruction of our present reflecting powers, it will scarce 
be thought that death by any other means is. 

J It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
on farther ; and there appears so little connexion between 
our bodily powers of sensation, and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude that deaths 
which destroys the former, docs so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt oui' continuing to exist in 
a the like state of reflection which we do now. For suspen- 
sion of reason, memory, and the affections which they ex- 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied in our 
notion of it. And our daily experiencing these powers to 
be,,^xe|:cised, without any assistance that wo know of, from 
those, which will be dissolved by death, and our find- 
ing often the exercise of them is so lively to the last ; 
these things afford a sensible apprehension that death may 
not pejhaps be so much as a discontinuance of the exerols® 
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of those powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which 
it implies.^^ So tliat onr posthnmotis life, whate-ver there 
may be in it additional to our present, yet may not be en- 
tirely beginning anew, but going on* Death may, in some 
sort and in some respects, answer to our birth ; which is not b 
a suspension of the facnlties which we had before it, or a 
i/Otal change of the state of life in which we existed when in 
the womb, bnt a continuation of both, with ench and such 
great alterations. 

N*ay, for aught wo loiow of ourselves, of our present life 
and of death ; death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life as our birth does a state in which our capacities, and 
sphere of perception and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For as our relation to our external organs 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to 
our existing, immediately and of course, in a higher state 
of reflection. The truth is, reason does not at all show us 
in what state death naturally leaves us. But were we sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, c 
yet the suspension of a power and the destruction of it are 
Thex'e are three distinct questions relating to a future life here 
considez*ed: Whether death be the destruction of living agents; if 
not. Whether it be the destruction of their present powers of reflec- 
tion, as it certamly is the destruction of their present powers of 
sensation; and if not, Whether it be the suspension or discontinu- 
auce of the exercise of these present reflecting powers. Now, if 
there be no reason to believe the last, there will be^ if that were 
possible, less for the next, and less still for the firsts 

to Strabo, was the opinion of the Braehmans, 
vofjLi^ety julj' y^p Thp^ itrBdde piov, KvopL4va>v^ etpai* 

T-hp Qdvaropy yipexrip els ^hp 6preips 0iePy Kal‘ Thp T'ots 

ipt,Ko(To<p4j<Ta(n. — Lib. xv., p- 1039, ed, Amst., 1707. [*'^1hey con- 

sidered the life which now is as an embryo state, and death as birth 
into true life — ^the perfect blessedness of philosophers,’*] To which 
opinion perhaps Antoninus may allude in these words* djs vvv 
7tepip>4p€is, w6re tfx^pvop ifc yacerphs yvpamds oov 

oSVews r^p Sbpap 4p vb y\/v%dpt6p erav rov 4X^rpov tot>tow 

iforea-eiTai. — Lib.ix., c. S. ^ f^^As thou ohcO earnest, an embryo from 
the womb, so art thou now waiting for the hour when thy soul 
get j&reb Brom proieirt fn^^tiAient/*] 
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effects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other ; or conclude even to the lowest degree of 
probability that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

Obj. These observations together may be sufficient to showf 
how little presumption there is, that death is the destruc- 
tion of human creatures. However, there is the shadow 
of an analogy, which may lead us to imagine it is ; the 
supposed likeness which is observed between the decay of 
vegetables, and of living creatures.^® And this likeness is 
indeed sufficient to afford the poets very apt allusions to 
the flowers of the field, in their pictures of the frailty of 
our present life. But in reason, the analogy is so far 
from holding, that there appears no ground even for the 
comparison, as to the present question ; because one of 
the two subjects compared is wholly void of that, which 
is the principal and chief thing in the other, the power of 
perception and of action ; and which is the only thing we 
are inquiring about the continuance of. So that the de- 
struction of a vegetable is an event not similar or analogous 
to the destruction of a living agent. 

OoK^h But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delu- 
sive custom of substituting imagination in the room of 
experience, we would confine ourselves to what we do 
know and understand ; if we would argue only from that, 
and from that form our expectations ; it would appear at 
first sight, that as no probability of living beings ever 
ceasing to be so, can be concluded from the reason of the 
thing ; so none can be collected from the analogy of Na- 

[Butler^a answer to this objection is conclusive. The things 
are not analogous in the essential points of comparison. “Vegetable 
life is not at all like the power of perception and action possessed 
by moral agents. It will be remembered, however, that between 
the death of the tody and of vegetable substance there is some re- 
s^nblance, and that the apostle Paul uses this resemblance to illus- 
tmm the resurrection of the dead: ^^The seed dies ; the germ, 
however, remains, and gathers to itself the materials of a new 
frame, I Cor. xv. 36. There is a good explanation of this reseiu* 
blsnce in Hitchcock’s Sermons on the Seasons* Serm* l.J 
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tiiro; because we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
death* But as we are conscious that we are endued with 
capacities of perception and of action, and are living per- 
sons ; what we are to go upon is, that we shall continue so, 
till we foresee some accident or event, which will endanger 
those capacities, or be likely to destroy us : which death 
Joes in no wise appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass 
into new scenes, and a new state of life and action, just as 
naturally as we came into the present. And this new state 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages of it, 
advantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, ac- 
cording to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every 
one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And though 
the advantages of that future natural state should not be 
bestowed, as these of the present in some measure are, by 
the will of the society, but entirely by His more immediate 
'^action, upon whom the whole frame of Nature depends ; yet 
this distribution may be just as natural, as their being dis- 
tributed here by the instrumentality of men. And indeed, 
though one were to allow any confused undetermined sense, 
which people pleased to put upon the word naturaly it would 
be a shortness of thought scarce credible, to imagine, that 
no system or course of things can be so, but only what we 
sec at present especially whilst the probability of a future 
life, or the natural immortality of the soul, is admitted upon 
the evidence of reason ; because this is really both admit- 
ting and denying at once, a state of being different from the 
present to be natural. But the only distinct meaning of 
that word is, stated, Jioced, or settled ; since what is natural, 
as much requires and presupposes an intelligent agent to 
render it so, e, to etifeot it continually, or at stated times t 
as what is supernatural or miraculous does to effect it te>r 
once. And irom hence it must follow, that persons’ notion 
of what is natural, will be enlargea in proportion to their 
greater knowledge of the works of God, and the dispensa- 
tiojm» of his providence. Nor is there any absiardity in 
supposing, that there may be beings in the universe, whose 
capacities, and knowledge, and views, may be so extensive, 


See Bart XJ » chap, ii., and Part II.j chap. iii. 
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as tiiat the whole Christian dispensation may to them appear 
natural, e. analogous or conformable to God’s dealings 
with other parts of his creation ; as natural as the Yisible 
known course of things appears to us. For there seems 
scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the word, 
hut that only in which it is here used ; similar, stated, or 
uniform. 

13 This credibility of a future life, which has been here in- 
sisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 

1 seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a 
demonstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of 
religion- For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as re- 
concilable with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be 
accounted for by it, as that we are now alive is ; and there- 
fore nothing can be more absurd than to argue from that 
scheme, that there can be no future state. But as religion 
Implies a future state, any presumption against such a state, 

E is a presumption against religion. And the foregoing obser- 
vations remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to 
a very considerable degree of probability, one fundamental 
doctrine of religion ; which if believed, would greatly open 
and dispose the mind seriously to attend to the general 
evidence of the whole. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF THK aOVEBl>rMENT OF GOB BY BKWAKDS AND PDNISHMBlilTS ; 

AND PABTIODDABDY OF THE LATTER. ^ 

[Introduction. A future life is probable (obap. i.), and important, 
because (cbap. ii.) our bappiness in it may depend oil our present 
conduct; we are under government. Consider that we are 

under government generally; and, under government bjf punish- 
ment^ as well as by rewards. 

A. Under government generally; z, e,, 

1 Our present bappiness and misery depend on our behaviour, 
a Life is preserved through care. 

b The possession of external good depends on exeirtion, and 
c Enjoyment and misery are consequences of rashness, passion, 
neglect, and their opposites. 

Cbj. 1 One may ask why, and wish that God had given happiness 
promiscuously; but, in answer, remember 
a Such an arrangement may be impossible. 

b The presei ly produce more happiness than any 

other. 

c God's gooc ,be a disposition to make (not all hut 

only) the good happy. 

d The goodness of moral agents may be more pleasing to God 
and better for the universe than mere happiness, 
e The reason may he to us incomprehensible — as colours to the 
blind; and 

^ [Carefully mark that, in chap, ii., Butler is speaking of govern- 
ment simply, not of moral government, which is the subject of 
chap. iii. Acts have consequences, and those consequences are 
foreseen,*' is the argument here: virtzzous acts have happy con- 

sequences, and those consequences are foreseen,” is the argument in 
the next chapter. . , Professor Fitzgerald has appropriately remarked, 
that in the outset of this argument, we have an answer to all who 
regard religion as a mere theory. It belongs not to speculation, but 
to those practical matters on which our condition compels us to 
make up our minds one way or other. The Creator is not only the 
first Cause of all, he is moral Governor; and our eternal destinj is 
^rojspended upon our trc^atment of his 

D 2 
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f At all events tlie fact is (whatever the reason), that happineaa 
, and misery do depend upon oui'selves, 

Obj, 2 One may object that these consequences o£ behaviour follow 
(and are therefore to be ascribed to) the course of iN’ature. 
Yes; but 

a The course of Nature means God acting uniformly; and, if so, 
and our foresight of the course is his gift, then ^ 

b We ascribe all to God, and deem our foresight a warning and 
inducement "given by him It may be asked indeed, 
c Whether, in every case, the pleasure following an act proves 
that God intended us so to act, and the answer is, No* 
It is a pleasant thing to behold the sun, and yet thereby 
the eye may he destroyed. The general truth, however, 
remains. 

9 The knowledge that happiness depends on our behaviour is of 
the essence of government, which is simply annexing con- 
sequences to acts, and giving notice of the arrangement, 
a Nor is it important that God should himself, and immediately 
execute his laws. They may execute themselves, 
b Even the lesser pains and pleasures which follow acts are 
instances of proper government, nor can this be demed 
without denying all final causes, of which such pains are 
examples. 

CoNcnxJsiojsr. Hence, if told that God will reward and punish 
hereafter, still attaching consequences to acts, such a state- 
naent is in harmony with the whole present course of Katuro, 
and so credible. 

S. We are under government hy punishment now^ and so maybe here^ 

after, 

1 Present punishments are analogous to future, of which religion 

(not only revealed natural) speaks, in various respects: 
a Both follow actions of present advantage or pleasure, 
b They are often greater than the advantage or plej»sur© obtained 
by the acts they punish, 
c They are often long delayed and yet come, 
d They often com© not gradually but suddenly, 
e They are never certcdnly foreseen, and seldom thought of at 
the tiihe of the act. 

f Opportunities once lost are never recalled, 
g They are often, after a time, beyond alleviation by repentance, 
h;^They follow neglect or thoughtlessness as well as paaslon* 

' ’ , tod 

i They afe sometimes final and irremediabj^. 

2 Further theip 
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a That they are not accidental or occasional, but matters of 
daily experience. 

b The present and the future are so analogous that both may 
be described in the same words. Prov. chap. i. 
c So close is the analogy, that when once a future punishment 
is proTed (by its proper evidence), nothing can so fully im- 
press it on the mind as to note the facts above named, 
d Present punishments, however, are not always, it must be 
admitted, in proportion to misbehaviour; still they are 
sufficient 

1 To answer objections founded either on the imagination 

that our frailty or temptation will excuse u^, that we 
are necessary agents, and so guiltless ; or that Ood is 
incapable of offence; and 

2 To create a serious apprehension of future punishment, 

and to rebuke presumption, scepticism, false security, 
and licentiousness.] 


That wMch. makes the <3[uestion concerning a future In' 
life to be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of 
happiness and misery* And that which makes the consider- 
ation of it to be of so great importance to us, is the suppo- 
sition of our happiness and misery hereafter, depending 
upon our actions here* Without this, indeed, curiosity 
could not but sometimes bring a subject, in which we may 
b^ so highly interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon 
the mortality of others, or the near prospect of our own. 
But reasonable men would not take any farther thought 
about hereafter, than what should happen thus occasionally 
to rise in their minds, if xt were certain that our future 
interest no way depended upon our present behaviour; 
whereas on the contrary, if there be ground, either ^from 
analogy or any thing else, to think it does ; then there is 
reason also for the most active thought and solicitude, to 
secure that interest ; to behave so as that we may escape 
that misery, and obtain that happiness in another life, 
which we not only suppose ourselves capable of, but which 
we apprehend also is put in our own power. And whether 
there be ground for this last apprehension, certainly would 
deserve to be most sorlox^sly considered, were there no other 
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proof of a fature life and interest, than that presumptive 
A. one, which the foregoing observations amount to, 

1 ISlow in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
pait of what we suffer, is jput in our own power. For plea- 
sure and pain are the consequences of our actions ; and 
we are endued by the Author of our nature with capa- 
cities of foreseeing those consequences. We find by expe- 
a rience He does not so much as preserve our lives, exclusively 
of our own care and attention, to provide ourselves with, 
and to make use of, that sustenance, by which he has ap- 
pointed' our lives shall be preserved; and without which, 
he has appointed, they shall not be preserved at all. And 
in general we foresee, that the external things, which are 
the objects of our various passions, can neither be obtained 
b nor enjoyed, without exertmg ourselves in such and such 
manners : but by thus exerting ourselves, we obtain and 
enjoy these objects, in which onr natural good consists ; or 
by this means God gives us the possession and enjoyment of 
them. I know not, that we have any one kind or degree of 
enjoyment, but by the means of onr own actions. And by 
prudence and care, w© may, for the most part, pass our 
days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, on the contrary, we 
may, by rashness, ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or even 
o by negligence, make ourselves as miserable as ever we 
please. And many do please to make themselves extremely 
miserable, e. to do what they know beforehand wiU 
render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which 
they know, by instruction, example, experience, will be dis- 
grace, and poverty, and sickness, and untimely death* This 
©very one observes to be the -general course of things ; 
though it is to be allowed, w© cannot find by experience, 
that ^11 our sufferings are owing to our own follies. 

Oly. 1. Why the Author of IJatur© does not give hifg crea- 
tures promiscuonsly^suoh and such perceptions, without 
regard to their behaviour; why he does not make them 
^jipy without the instrumentality of their own actions, 
andj^reyent their bringing any sufferings upon themselves ; 
a- is anotlier pratter. Perhaps ® there maybe some irppossibili- 

« \/ Perhaps * Ih^this paragraph Butler makes a fine display of 
rue philosophic tnodestjjij?r> Ho undertakes no absolute defence of 
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ties in tlie nature of things, which, we are unacquainted 
with.® Or less hapinncss, it may be, would upon the" whole 
be produced by such a method of conduct, than is by the h 
present. Or perhaps Divine goodness, with which, if I 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may 
liot be a bare single disposition to produce happiness ; but c 
a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest man 
Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may bo pleased, 
with seeing his creatures behave suitably to the natiiio 
which he has given them ; to the relations which ho has 
placed them in to each other ; and to that, which they staiul 
in to himself: that relation to himself, which, during their 
existence, is even necessary, and which is the most im- 
portant one of all : perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect 
Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral 
agents, in and for itself; as well as upon account of d 
its being essentially conducive to the happiness of his 
creation. Or the whole end, for -which God made, and 
thus governs the world, may be utterly beyond the o 
reach of our faculties : there may be somewhat in it as 
impossible for us to have any conception of, as for a blind 
man to have a conception of colours. But however this be, 
it is certain matter of universal experience, that the general f 
method of Divine administration is, foi'ewarning us, or giving 
us capacities to foresee, with more or less clearness, that if 
we act so and so, we shall have such enjoyments, if so and 
so, such sufferings ; and giving us those enjoyments, and 
making us feel those sufferings, in consequence of our actions* 

God’s admimstration, but proposes a series of conjectures, which, 
like the queries of Sir Isaac ITewton, express rather the confessions 
of ignorance than any disposition to press into masteries wTEdch are 
yet unknown to us.” — Chalmers* JLectures^ p. 18. For Butler’s pux'- 
pose this style of reasoning is as remarkable for wisdom as it is 
humble. iBven philosophy, however, has not scrupled to afiarm that 
the arrangement which makes our happiness dependent upon our 
behaviour is the best that could be devised (Leibnitz), and essential 
to our moral agency (Wayland), The Christian, with the Bible in 
his hand, maintains tliat this dependence, ahd even the sin which it 
brings with it, redounds to God’s gloiy; that is, to the display of 
Jtds love and holiness in the Mghest possible degree.! 

Chap, vil*. 
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Obj, 2. “But all this is to be ascribed to the general course 
of JSTature.” Tnxe. This is the very thing which I am 
observing* It is to be ascribed to the general course oi 
a Nature : e. not surely to the words or ideas, course of 

Nature ; but to Him who appointed it, and put things into 
it : or to a course of operation, from its uniformity or con^ 
stancy, called natural f and which necessarily implies an 
operating agent* For when men find themselves neces- 
sitated to confess an Author of Nature, or that God is the 
natural governor of the world; they must not deny this 
again, because his government is uniform ; they must not 
deny that he does things at all, because he does them con- 
stantly; because the effects of his acting are permanent, 
whether his acting be so or not.* In short, every man, in 
every thing he does, naturally acts upon the forethought and 
apprehension of avoiding evil or obtaining good : and if the 
natural course of things be the appointment of God, and 
our natural faculties of knowledge and experience are given 
us by him ; then the good and bad conseq.uenoes which 
follow our actions, are his appointment, and our foresight 
of those conseciuences, is a 'warning given us by him, how 
we are to act. 

^ Chap, i, pp. 33, 34. 

* [Butler here hints (as Professor Fitzgerald notes) at what is 
sometimes called the mechanical theory of the universe — a theory 
analogous to that of a general without a partxcular Providence. This 
theory maintains that the frame of the universe is a mechanism 
havmg its own fixed laws, and requiring no interposition on God’s 
part beyond the original act of creation. The forces of Nature are, 
on this supposition, in material things themselves ; as paiticular pro** 
vidence is, on a similar supposition, only general laws working out 
the destiny of individuals. Clarke (whom Butler seems to follow) 
denied the theory, in opposition to Leibnitz. Scripture is clearly 
against it, and (it may l^e added) modem science, in its investi- 
gations into the doctrine of causation, seems in favour of the 
conclusion, that the great forces of the universe are put forth 
fniThttdtately by GSod himself. 

oacust be carefully noted, however, that Butler thinks a world 
goveru^'d by forces imparted at fiyst, and no longer needing direct 
interposition^^liiay be as completely under God’s govemmeat aa if 
he were conteiitalfy interposing. See p. 41. Herein he agteet 
with Leibnitz against CJlarke. See Fitzgerald, note, n. 46.1 
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“Is til© plcasHT© then, naturally accompanying every 
particular gratiftcation of passion, intended to put us upon 
gratifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and 
as a reward to us for so doing?” No certainly. Nor is it to 
be said, that our ©yes were naturally intended to give us 
4h© sight of each particular object, to which they do or can 
extend; objects which are destructive of them, or which, 
for any other reason, it may become us to turn our eyes 
from. Yet there is no doubt, but that our eyes were in- 
tended for us to see with. So neither is there any doubt, 
but that the foreseen pleasures and pains belonging to the 
passions, were intended, in general, to induce mankind to 
act in such and such manners. 

Now from this general observation, obvious to every pne, 
that God has given us to understand, he has appointed 
satisfaction and delight to be the consequence of our acting 
in one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in 
another, and of our not acting at all , and that w© find the 
consequences, which we were beforehand informed of, uni- 
formly to follow ; wc may learn, that we are at present 
actually under his government in the strictest and most 
proper sense ; in such a sense, as that he rewards and 
punishes us for our actions. Jai Author of Nature being 
supposed, it is not so much a deduction of reason, as a 
matter of experience, that we are thus under his government : 
under his government, in the same sense, as we are under 
the government of civil magistrates. Because the annexing 
pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in our power to 
do or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment before- 
hand to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion 
of government. Whether the pleasure or pain which thus' 
follows upon our behaviour be owing to the Author of 
Nature’s acting upon ns every moment which we feef i^ or 
to his having at once contrived and executed his own part in 
the plan of th6 world, makes no alteration as to the matter 
before us. For if civil magistrates cotild make the sanctions 
of their laws take place, without interposing at all, after 
they had passed them ; without a trial, and the formalities 
of an execution : if they w^ero able to make their laws 
execute themselves, or every offender to execute them upon 
himself* we should be just in the same sens© under their 
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government then ae we are now, but in a mncli higher 
degree and more peifect manner. Vain is the ridicule with 
which one foresees some persons will divert themselves upon 
finding lesser pains oonssidered as instances of Divine pnnish- 
b ment. There is no possibility of answering or evading the 
general thing here intended, without denying all final causes. 
For final causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too as instances of them. And 
if they are — ^if God annexes delight to some actions, and 
uneasiness to others, with an apparent design to induce us 
to act so and so, then he not only dispenses happiness and 
misery, but also rewards and punishes actions. If, for ex- 
ample, the pain which we feel upon doing what tends to the 
destruction of our bodies, suppose upon too near approaches 
to fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be appointed by the 
Author of Kature to prevent our doing what thus tends to 
our destruction, this is altogether as much an instance ol 
his pxmishing our actions, and consequently of our being 
imder his government, as declaring by a voice from heaven 
that if we acted so he would inflict such pain upon us, and 
inflicting it, whether it be greater or less. 

CcNcn, Thus we find,® that the true notion or conception ol 
the Author of Nature is that of a master or governor, prior 
to the consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of oxir 
case, which we find by experience, is, that he actually exor- 
cises dominion or government over us at present, by reward- 
ing and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and proper 
a sense of these words, and even in tbo same sense, as 
children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of Nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows that there is nothing in- 
ox-edible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will 

® [These two parafgraphs give the argument of this part of the 
^hi^ter. An economy — ^in which actions are followed by foreseen 
pieA^efiL and pains, and which are therefore fitted to induce some 
acts and j^er :^om others — is really a government ; and that is the 
economy of^ Nor is there anything unnatural or incredible 

in the supposition that such an economv will nrevail in tlici lifA -feA 
oome.j 
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reward and ptmish men for their actions hereafter ; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing* For the whole course of Nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that, government over us, which 
Implies in it rewarding and punishing. 

But as Divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper 
to mention some circumstances in the natural course of 
punishments at present, which are analogous to what religion 
teaches us concerning a future state of punishment, indeed so 
analogous, that as they add a further credibility to it, so 
they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it in 
those who will attend to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such miseries 
natm’ally follow such and such actions of imprudence and 
wilfulness, as well as actions more commonly and more dis- 
tinctly considered as vicious ; and that these conseq^uences, 
when they may be foreseen, are properly natural punish- 
ments annexed to such actions* For the general thing here 
insisted upon is not that wo see a great deal of misery in the 
world, hut a great deal which men bring upon themselves by 
their own behavioui’, which they might have foreseen and 
avoided* Now the circumstances of these natural punish- 
ments particularly deserving our attention, are such as 
those That oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in con- 
sequence of actions, which procure many present advantages, 
and are accompanied with much present pleasure ; for 

if 

^ [This paragraph on present and future punishments presents 
us with one of the finest triumphs of the analogical argument, 
in which its power as a weapon of defence appears to great advan- 
tage — cutting down as with a scjrbhe a whole army of objectaons 
which are most frequent in the mouths of adversaries, being ’not 
only plausible in themselves, but most formidable in point of ofieoti 
from a certain tone of generous denunciatiion against all arbitrary 
and tyrannical rule in which they are propounded* . . . They 
do not of themselves constitute the argum&nt by which to uphold 
natural theology or the Christian revelation, but they level to the 
ground many of the strongest and likeliest defences which the 
enemies of religion have to rear dn, opposition to the argum^nt.*^ — 
ChalmeraJl 
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InBCauoe, sickness and untimely death is the consequence of 
intemperance, though accompanied with the highest mirth 
b and jollity : That these punishments are often much greater 
than the advantages or pleasures obtained by the actions of 
which they are the punishments or consequences: That 
though we may imagine a constitution of Nature in which 
these natural punishments, which are in fact to follo^ 
would follow immediately upon such actions being done, or 
very soon after, we find on the contrary m onr world, that they 
c are often delayed a great while, sometames even till long 
after the actions occasioning them are forgot ; so that the 
constitution of Nature is such, lhat delay of punishment is 
no sort nor degree of presumption of final impunity : That 
after such delay, these natural punishments or miseries 
d often come, not by degrees, but suddenly, with violence, and 
at once ; however, the chief misery often does : That as 
certainty of such distant misery following such actions is 
never afforded persons, so perhaps during the actions they 
have seldom a distinct full expectation of its following ; “ and 
many times the case is only thus, that they see in general, 
or may see, the credibility, that intemperance, suppose, will 
6 bring after it diseases ; civil crimes, civil punishments ; 
when yet the real probability often is, that they shall 
escape; but things notwithstanding take their destined 
course, and the misery inevitably follows at its appointed 
time, in very many of these cases. Thus also though youth 
may be alleged as an excuse for rashness and folly, as being 
naturally thoughtless, and not clearly foreseeing all the con- 
sequences of being imtractable and profligate ; t.bi« does not 
hinder, but that these consequences follow, and are grie- 
vously felt throughout the whole course of mature life. 
Habits contracted even in that age, are often utter ruin : 
and men’s success in the world, not only in the common 
sense of worldly success, but their real happiness and misery, 
depends in a great degree, and in various ways, upon the 
manner in which they pass their youth ; which consequences 
tto, for the most part neglect to consider, and perhaps sol- 
properly he said to believe, beforehand. It requires 
also ta ibei. mentioned, that in numberless cases the natural 


See Part ii, ebap, vi. 
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course of tilings affords us opportunities for xu'ocuring 
advantages to oui'selves at certain times, wliicli we cannot 
procure when we will, nor ever recall the opportunities, if f 
we have neglected them. Indeed the general course oi 
Nature is an example of this. If, during the opportunity of 
youth, persons are indocile and self-willed, they inevitahly 
suffer in their future life, for want of those acquirements 
which they neglected the natural season of attaining. If 
the husbandman lets his seed-time pass without sowing, the 
whole year is lost to him beyond recovery. In like manner, 
though after men have been guilty of folly and extravagance 
up to a certain degree^ it is often in their x>ower, for instance, 
to retrieve their affairs, to recover their health and character, 
at least in good measm*e : yet real reformation is, in many 
cases, of no avail at all towards preventing the miseries, po- 
verty, sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and extra- 8 
vagance exceed%ng that degree. There is a certain bound to 
imprudence and misbehaviour, which being transgressed, 
there remains no place for repentance in the natural course 
of things. It is further very much to be remarked, that h 
neglects from inconsiderateness, want of attention,^ not 
looking about us to see what we have to do, are often at- 
tended with consequences altogether as dreadful as any active 
misbehaviour from the most extravagant passion# And 
lastly, civil government being natural, the punishments of i 
it are so too : and some of these punishments are capital, as 
the effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are often mortal. 

So that many natural punishments are final^® to him whc 

® Chap, vi. part ii. 

The general consideration of a future state of punishment 
most evidently belongs to the subject of natural religion. But if 
any of these redections should be thought to relate more pe- 
culiarly to this doctrine, as taught in Scripture^ the reader is 
desired to observe, that Gtentile writers, both moralists and poets, 
speak of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, in a like manner of expression and of 
description, as the Scripture does. So that all which can positively 
be asserted to be matter of mere revelation with regard to this 
doctrine, seems to be, that the great disianction between the 
righteous and the wicked, shall be made at the end of this world ; 
that each shall thm receive according to his deserts. Beaaon did. 
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incurs theta, if considered only in Ms temporal capacity, 
and seem inflicted by natural appointment, either to remove 
the offender out of the ^ay of bemg fm'ther mischievous, or 
as an example, though frequently a disregarded one, to those 
who are left behind. 

a These things are laot what we call accidental, or to be met 
a with only now and then, but they are things of every day’s^ 
experience : they proceed from general laws, very general 
ones, by which God governs the world in the natural course 
b of his providence. And they are so analogous to what 
religion teaches us concerning the future punishment of the 
wicted, so much of a piece with it, that both would natu- 
rally be expressed in the very same words and manner of de- 
scription, In the book of Prov&rhs^^^ for instance, Wisdom is 
introduced as frequenting the most public places of resort, 
and as rejected when she offers herself as the natural ap- 
pointed guide of human life. How long^ speaking to those 
who are passing through it, Tiow longy ye simple ones^ will ye 
love sianplicity f and the scorners delight in their scorning^ and 
fools hate hnowledge ? Turn you a;t my reproof : leholdj I wiU 
pour out my spir%t unto you, I will make known my words unto 
you* But upon being neglected, Because I have called, and 
ye refused I I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; 
hut ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, 
and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you* Then shall they call upon me, hut 

as it well might, conclude that it should, finally and upon tlie 
whole, be well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked ; but it 
could not be determined upon any principles of reason, whether 
human creatures might not have been appointed to pass through 
other states of life and being, before that distributive justice should 
finally and effectually take place. Revelation teaches us that* the 
next state of ’Mings after the present is appointed for the execution 
of fhieT justice’; that it shall b© no longer delayed ; but the mystery 
i f GodpthM great mystery of ids suffering vice and confusion to pro- 
then he finished ; and he will take to him Ms great power and 
by rendering to every one according to Ms works. [See 
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I will Tiot answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shaU not 
find me. This passage, every one sees, is poetical, and some 
parts of it are liigMy figurative ; but tlieir meaning is obvi- 
ous. And the thing intended is expressed more literally in 
the following words : For that they hated knowledge, and did 
not choose the fear of the Lord: — therefore shall they eat of the 
of their own way, and he filled with their own devices* 
For the security of the simple shall slay them, and the prosper'* 
ity of fools shall destroy them* And the whole passage is so 
equally applicable to what we experience in the present 
world concerning the consequences of men’s actions, and to 
what religion teaches us is to be expected in another, that 
it may be questioned wblcli of the two Avas principally 
intended. 

Indeed when one has been recollecting the proper proofs c 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, nothing me- 
thinks can give one so sensible an apiDrehension of the 
latter, or representation of it to the mind, as observing, that 
after the many disregarded checks, admonitions and warn- 
ings, which people meet Avith in the ways of vice and folly 
and extravagance ; warnings from their very nature ; from 
the examples of others ; from the lesser inconveniences 
which they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of 
wise and virtuous men : after these have been long despised, 
scorned, ridiculed ; after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences of their follies, have been delayed for a 
great while, at length they break in irresistibly, like an 
armed force : repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress : the case is become despe- 
rate ,• and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, infamy 
and death, the effects of their oAvn doings, overwhelm them 
beyond possibility of remedy or escape. This is an account 
of what is in fact the general constitution of Nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to Avhat appears 
at present of the natural course of things, men are always 
uniformly punished in proportion to their misbehaviour : 
but that there are very many instances of misbehaviour 
punished in the sevoi'al ways now mentioned, and very 
dreadful instances too, sufficient to show what the laws of 
the universe may admit; and, if thoroughly considered, 
sufficient fully to answer all objections against the credibility 
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1 of a future state of punisliments, from any imaginations that 
the frailty of our nature and external temptations almost 
annihilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objections cl 
another sort, from necessity ; from suppositions that the 
will of an infruite Being cannot be contradicted, or that he 
must be incapable of offence and provocation*^^ 

a Eeflections of this kind are not witliout their terrors tS 
serious persons, the most iree from enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things be stated and 
considered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may be here- 
after imder the government of God, which nothing but an 
universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify ; and which makes it quite necessary 
that men be reminded, and if possible made to feel, that 
there is no sort of groxmd for being thus presumptuous, even 
upon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be said 
of any person upon his being born into the world, he may 
behave so as to bo of no service to it, but by being made an 
example of the woful effects of vice and folly ? That he 
may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous execution 
from the hands of civil justice ; or in some other course of 
extravagance shorten Ms days ; or bring upon himself infamy 
and diseases worse than death ? So that it had been better 
for Mm, even with regard to the present world, that he had 
never been born. And is there any pretence of reason for 
people to think themselves secure, and talk as if they had 
certain proof that, let them act as licentiously as they will, 
there can be nothing analogous to this, with regard to a 
future and more general interest, under the providence and 
government of the same God ? 


CHAPTER ni. 

OF THE MOBAIi GOVFBEME17T OF GOB, 

tin cliapter ii. the fact of natural government was proved. Here 
xt iS intended to prove that we are under moral government. 

See chap. iv. and vi. 
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A Introductory remarks on moral government generally, and the 
evidence to be adduced. 

1 Moral government implies the rewarding of mrtue and the 
punishment of vice; perfect moral government^ an exact dis* 
tribution of each. 

S Some hold that the character of God is that of simple henevo- 
lenoe. But this is not probable; for 
a This supposes that moral conduct is not regarded for its own 
sake, and so gives no place for veracity and justice, except 
as forms of benevolence ; 

b And though perhaps God is purely benevolent to some bemgs, 
yet he is to u& as we see, a Governor, and so a moral one. 

S It is admitted that the moral government of God here is not 
perfect. The business of tins chapter is to ascertam how far 
it exists, and what are likely to be its results. 

It is not intended to reason here from the presages of con* 
science, nor from the nature of things, nor from the greater 
degree of happiness of virtue over vice (which it is difficult 
to estimate), but on other grounds. 

E A moral government, present and future, is aigued from the fol- 
lowing facts : 

1 God is a Governor, as we have seen (ch. ii.), and so probably a 

moral Governor. Such a conclusion at least falls in with our 
sense of things. 

2 Prudence and imprudence (flower forms of virtue and vice), are 

rewarded and punished, and this is a moral arrangement. 

8 Tice is punished, as mischievous to society, by penalties, and 
by the fear of them (itself a kind of pumshment). 
a This punishment, moreover, is natural ; and 
b Of God's appointment ; and though 

0 It may be objected to that sometimes good actions axe 
punished (as in persecution): yet note 

1 That such punishment is in no sense necessary to society, 

and so not natural; and 

2 Good actions are never punished, considered as such, but 

through mistake, as the contrary. 

4 Tice is punished as vice, and virtue rewarded as virtue, ‘Whore 
note 

a This statement implies that an action may have one effect, 
and the qvMity of an action another (gain, for example, 
gain, brings pleasure : gain, as dishonest gain, brings 
roiaery). 

b It affirms that virtue brings advantages to the virtuous, and 
vice evils to the vicious ; and the following are examples^ 
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1 Xn our own temper yirtue produces peace ; vice, vexa- 

tion and self-reproaoli; and tlaat these feelings are owing 
to the quality of the actions is plain 5 for, etc. 

2 Nor ought the present fear of future punishment to he left 

out of this view, and the present peace in prospect of 
future happiness. 

3 In common life, also, virtue has rewards, and vice punish- 

ment ; a virtuous man being befriended because of his 
character, and in public life advantages are the natural 
rewards of fidehty, patriotism, etc., as such ; while 
external annoyances often follow vice. 

4 In domestic government, children and others are rewarded 

for veracity, etc., as such; and punished for falsehood, 
as such. 

5 In civil government, though law regards actions chiedy, 

yet the viciousness of the actor, or the opposite, will 
often secure the infliction of the penalty, or induce men 
to remit it. 

c The conclusion to which these facts lead is that, as our 
moral nature is a proof that we are under moral govern- 
ment, and will be finally treated as responsible, so examples 
justify this reasoning, and prove an existing moral govern- 
ment now. 

d If it be asked, whence it is that virtue is rewarded and vice 
punished, and that this rule is not reversed, answer, it is 
because 

1 Virtue brings present satisfaction to our own minds j and 

2 With this moral nature God has made our happiness 

depend largely upon one another; so that vice, being 
infamous, brings punishment. IN'or is there any such 
regard for injustice and falsehood as for their opposites. 
If examples can be quoted to the contrary, they are felt 
by all to be monstrous perversions. 

e ^Not, indeed, that the degrees of reward given to virtue are 
always proportionate to it; but tt is rewarded, and vice 
punished; so much is clear. 

f It is admitted, also, that sometimes happin€isa and misery 
are distiibuted according to other rules. But this is ex- 
plained; for, 1 , It may be as mere discipline. 2 , It may be 
the result of the operation of general laws, which may 
rkader persons prosperous, though wicked. 3, It is, after 
not a natural arrangement, since we intuitively expect 
the 4, It wni be found to be owing, in moat 

cas^, to tliep^prversion of some passion. 
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g From the whole it is plain that this arrangement is a declara- 
tion, upon God’s part, that he is on the side of -virtue, 
which assurance is itself a fresh source of comfort to the 
good man. 

5 In the nature of things there is a tendency in virtue and vice 
to greater rewards and punishments than at present ; which 
tendencies are a strong argument in favour of a perfect moral 
government in iJie future, 

Tins tendency is seen in individuals; for virtue would he more 
fully rewarded, and vice punished, but for accidental causes; 
and in sooiety, where power under the direction of vix'tue 
has a tendency to prevail over power not under its direction; 
as power with reason is stronger than power without it. 
This, however, needs to be explained. 

Power with reason will conquer power xvithout it, not neces- 
sarily, hut commonly, under certain conditions ; 

1, There must he some proportion between the two powers. 

2, Union among those who possess rational power. 

3, Time and scope for the development of rational 
power. Sometimes, however, want of reason will suc- 
ceed. 4, From its inability to foresee danger. 5, From 
its attemptmg, through ignorance, what prudence would 
avoid. 6, From certain conjunctures of weakness and 
discord. 7, From the force of a union based upon 
instinct, and free from the divisions which the passions 
of rational beings sometimes produce. 

b So, with regard to virtue, it has a tendency to prevail through 
the union of the good for the sake of justice and veracity. 
That this tendency is natural, and the hindrances to it acci- 
dental, may be shown, either 

1 By looking at the whole universe^ where, the visible and 

the invisible being supposed analogous, virtue will finally 
prevail; as is shown by the analogous case of reason; 
provided, however, the same conditions be fulhlled. 
See above, a, 1, 2, 3 — 7. 

Ohj. This tendency, indeed, is hindered, but it is by causes -which 
are accidental, and are likely to be removed in a future 
state, which will give the requisite scope for the operation 
of -virtue, etc. 

This supposition of a boundless universe, and virtue triumph- 
ant throughout, is only a supposition, hut it is credible. 

2 Or by; looking at a h^pman society, perfectly -virtuous and 

and woi^king for a succession of ages (indefinite 
iime^ not as before/ indefinite fijpace>. 
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(^a) At liome, such, a society would certainly prosper; and 
(b) Abroad, it would become the basis of a universal king- 
dom. 

c Hence these tendencies ai'O a distinct testimony, upon God’s 
part, to morality and virtue, a testimony of great import- 
ance, if it be considered what the effect would be if vic^ 
had the advantageous tendency of virtue, and virtue the 
opposite. 

0 The application of this analogy to a future moral government 
is obvious. It may, indeed, bo objected at the outset 
a That good and evil may hereafter be m ixed as now: Answer, 
1, The nature of that future life belongs to religion, which 
it is not here intended to prove, but only to confirm 
the proper proof of it. 2, Even if these facts did not con- 
firm that proof, the proof itself remains in all its force, 
b But these facts confirm the proper proof of religion in various 
ways. 1, They show that God is in favour of virtue, and 
against vice. 2, They show that future perfect moral 
government will be the completion of what has already 
begun; differing from the present, not in kind, but only in 
degree. 3, They give reason to a hope that virtue may be 
more highly rewarded, and vice more severely punished, 
in the next life than in this ; and they even, 4, Giv e 
reason to conclude that these rewards and punishments 
\L%ll exist in a higher degree than here. 

D On the whole, conclude that, besides arguments drawn from our 
moral nature, the eternal relations of things, the fitness of 
actions, there are arguments for a present moral government, 
and for a future perfect moral government, based upon facts, 
3B 1 — 5. The notion, therefore, of such a future government ia 
natural, and even probable.] 


As til© manifold appearances of design and of final causes, in 
the constitution of the world, prove it to be the woi'k of an 
intelligent Mind ; so the particular final causes of pleasure 
and pain distributed amongst his creatures, prove that they 
are un^er his government ; what may be called Ms natural 
goveifinent of creatures, endued with sense and reason* 
This, hoiv^Ter, implies somewhat more than seems usually 
attended to^ when we speak of God’s natural government of 
the world. It imJ>Hes^ovcrnm3nt of the very same kind 
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witli that, which a master exercises orer his servants, or a 
civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter instances of 
final caxtses, as really prove an intelligent Governor of the 
world, in the sense now mentioned, and before^ distinctly 
ti'eated of ; as any other instances of final causes prove an 
intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear at first sight to determine A 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral character of the 
Author of Kature, considered in this relation of governor ; 
does not ascertain his government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government I 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for their 
actions, which the most tyrannical person may do : hut in 
rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked ; in ren- 
dering to men according to their actions, considered as good 
or evil. And the perfection of moral government consists in 
doing this, wdth regard to all intelligent creatures, in an 
exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the Author 2 
of Nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence. This, 
considered as a principle of action and infinite in degree, is 
a disposition to produce the greatest possible happiness, 
without regard to persons^ behaviour, otherwise than as such 
regard would produce higher degrees of it. And supposmg 
this to be the only character of God, veracity and justice in 
him would be nothing but benevolence conducted by wisdom. 
Now surely this ought not to be asserted, unless it can be 
proved ; for we should speak with cautious reverence upon b 
such a subject. And whether it can be proved or no, is not 
the thing here to be inquired into ; but whether in the con- 
stitution and conduct of the world, a righteous government 
be not discemibly planned out, which necessarily implies a 
righteous governor. There may possibly be in the creation, 
beings, to whom the Author of Nature manifests himself 
under this most amiable of all characters, this of infinite b 
absolute benevolence ; for it is the most amiable, supposmg 
it not, as perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice : but 
he manifests himself to us xmder the character of a righteous 
Governor. Ho may, consistemtly with this, be simply and 
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absolutely benevolent, in the sense now explained : but he 
is. for he has given ns a proof in the constitution and con- 
duct of the world that he is a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes ns for our actions. And in the con- 
stitution and conduct of it, he may also have given, besides 
the reason of the thing, and the natural presages of con- 
science, clear and distinct intimations, that his govemmefit 
is righteous or moral : clear to such as think the nature of 
it deserving their attention ; and yet not to every careless 
person, who casts a transient reflection upon the subject.® 

3 But it is particularly to be observed, that the Divine 
government, which wo experience ourselves under in the 
present state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the perfection 
of moral government. And yet this by no means hinders, 
but that there may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly 
moral in it. A righteous government may plainly appear to 
bo carried on to some degi'ee : enough to give us the appi’e- 
hension that it shall be completed, or carried on to that de^ 
gree of perfection which religion teaches us it shall ; but 
which cannot appear, till much more of the Divine adminis- 
tration bo seen, than can in the present life. Amd the design 
of this chapter is to inquire how far this is the case : how 
far, over and above the moral nature^ which God has given us, 
and oiu: nat\iral notion of him as righteous governor of those 
his creatures, to whom he has given this nature I say how 
iar besides this, the principles and beginnings of a moral 
government over the Avorld may bo disceiued, notwithstand- 
ing and amidst all the confusion and disorder of it. 

^ ISTow oiie might mention here, what has been often urged 

^ The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being imiversal, nor so strong as might possibly have been, may 
be urged against natural religion, as well as against revealed. And, 
therefore, the consideration of them belongs to the first part of this 
Ti'eatise, as well as the second. But as thes^ objections are chiefly 
urged agamst revealed rehgion, I chose to consider them in the 
v^eoond part. And the answer to them there, chap, vi., as urged 
Christianity, being almost equally applicable to “ohem as 
religion of Hature ; to avoid repetition, the reader 
is i^e^er^edjto that cliapter- 

® Di^ei^tion H., [and Sermons on Human Nature. J 

4 Ch<ap. vi. 
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with great force, that in general, loss nnoasiness and more 
satisfaction, are the natural consequences^ of a virtuous than 
of a vicious course of life, in the present state, as an instance 
of a moral government established in Nature 5 an instance of 
it, collected from experience and present matter of fact. Eat 
must he owned a thing of difficulty to weigh and balance 
pleasures and uneasinesses, each amongst themselves, and 
also against each other, so as to make an estimate with any 
exactness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of virtue. 
And. it is not impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders 
of the world, there may be exceptions to the happiness of 
virtue ; even with regard to those persons, whose course of 
life from their youth up has been blameless ; and more with 
regard to those who have gone on for some time in the ways 
of vice, and have afterwards reformed. Por suppose an in- 
stance of the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, 
liis natural faculty of self-government impaired by habits of 
indulgence, aud with all his vices about him, like so many 
harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification : who can 
say how long it might be, before such a person would find 
more satisfaction in the reasonableness and present good 
consequences of virtue, than difficulties and self-denial in the 
restraints of it ? E?;perience also shows, tnat men can, to a 
great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as that by 
professing themselves to be without principle, and avowing 
oven direct villany, they can support themselves against the 
infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will probably 
be more talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his 
reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much more felt, 
after the natural sense of virtue and of honour is recovered. 
Uneasiness of this kind ought indeed to be put to the account 
of former vices : yet it will be said, they are in part the con- 
sequences of reformation. Still I am far from allowing it 
doubtful, whether yirtue, upon the whole, be happier than 

^ See Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part TT. 
[Lord Shaftesbury's demonstration of the utility r€ virtue to the 
individual is one of the most conclusive ever given, being founded 
notion outward advantage, but on the inward delight which is the 
very essence of affection and moral excellence. Love is its own 
reward and hatred its own punishment: a sentiment expanded by 
Dr* Chalmers, Bridgew. Tr^t., p* o. ii.] 
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vice m the present world* But if it were, yet the begin- 
nings of a righteous administration may beyond all question 
be foxmd in Nature, if we will attentively inquire after them. 
And, 

H I. In whatever manner the notion of God’s moral govern- 

1 ment over the world might be treated, if it did not appea^ 
whether he were in a proper sense our Governor, at all : yet 
when it is certain matter of experience, that he does manifest 
himself to us under the character of a Governor, in the sense 
explained f it must deserve to be considered, whether there 
bo not reason to apprehend, that he may be a righteous or 
moral Governor, Since it appears to be fact, that God does 
govern mankind by the method of rewards and punishments, 
according to some settled rules of distribution, it is surely a 
question to be asked, What presumption is there against his 
finally rewarding and ptmishing them according to this par- 
ticular rule, namely, as they act reasonably or unreasonably, 
virtuously or viciously? since rendering men happy or 
miserable by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls in, 
with our natural apprehensions and sense of things, than 
doing so by any other rule whatever : since rewarding and 
punishing actions by any other rule, would appear much 
harder to be accounted for, by minds formed as he has formed 
ours. Be the evidence of religion then more or less clear, 
the expectation whioh it raises in us, that the righteous 
shall, upon the whole; be happy, and the wicked miserable, 
cannot, however, possibly be considered as absurd or chime- 
rical; because it is no more than an expectation, that a 
method of government already begun, shall be carried on, 
the method of rewarding and punishing actions ; and shah 
bo carried on by a particular nile, which imavoidably ap- 
pears to us at first sight more natural than any other, the 
rule which we call distributive justice, Nor, 

4 n. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves, and our 
affairs ; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilfal folly, 
brffifeSmg after them many inconveniences and suffering; 
these afford instances of a right constitution of Nature : as 
the correction of children, tor their own sakes. and bv wav 

® Chapter ii. 
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of example, when they run into danger or hxni} themselFes, 
is a part of right education. And thus, that God gOYoms 
tiie world by general fixed laws, that he has endued ns with 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of things, and 
foreseeing the good and bad consequences of our behaviour ; 
nlainly implies some sort of moral government : since from 
such a constitution of things it cannot but follow, that pru- 
dence and imprudence, which are of the nature of virtu© and 
vioe,^ must be, as they are, respectively rewarded and 
punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions S 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to 
society 5 and besides punishment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in those 
persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it, in 
case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself often a 
very considerable punishment. The natural fear and appre- 
hension of it too, which restrains from such crimes, is a 
declaration of Nature against them. It is necessary to the 
very being of society, that vices destructive of it, should be 
punished as being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruelty : 
which punishment therefore is as natural as society ; and so a 
is an instance of a kind of moral government, naturally esta- 
blished, and actually taking place. And, since the certain 
natural course of things is the conduct of Providence or the 
government of God, though carried on by the instrmentality 
of men ; the observation here made amounts to this, that 
mankind find themselves placed by him in such circtun- li 
stances, as that they are unavoidably accountable for their 
behaviour, and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded 
under his government, in the view of their being mischie- 
vous, or eminently beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene- c 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution and in other cases; and that ill and mischievous 
actions are often rewarded it may be answered distinctly ; 
first, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 

See Dissertation II. 

® [Not only are ill actions sometimes rewarded, but before But- 
ler*s time Mandeville had xnaintained that certain private vices (as 
vanity^ ostentation, are pu]?lic benefits. It is even 
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1 natural, in tke sense in wMch it is necessary, and tlierefore 
natural, that iU or mlscliievous actions should be punished : 

2 and in the next place, that good actions are nerer punished, 
considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded, 
under the view of their being hurtful to it. So that it stands 
good, without anything on the side of vice to be set over 
against it, that the Author of Nature has as truly directed, 
that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to societj^, 
should be punished, and put mankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing them ; as he has directed and necessitated 
us to preserve our lives by food. 

4 IV. In the natural course of things, virtue as siccJi is ac- 
tually i*ewarded, and vice as such punished : which seems to 
afford an instance or example, not only of government, but 
of moral government, begun and established ; moral in the 
strictest sense ; though not in that perfection of degree, 
which religion teaches us to expect. In order to see this 

a more clearly, we must distinguish between actions them- 
selves, and that quality ascribed to them, which we call 
virtuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natmnl 
passion must be attended with delight : and acquisitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the means or 
materials of enjoyment. An action then, by which any 
natural passion is gratified or fortune acquired, procures de- 
light or advantage ; abstracted from all consideration of the 
morality of such action. Consequently, the pleasui'e or ad- 
vantage in this case, is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it ; though it be, 
perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action or 
course of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, 
or brought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a diffe- 
rent thing from saying that such good or bad effect was 
sometimes said that without luxury art would find no enoourage- 
ment, arid labour, in, many departments, no reward. Warburton 
^^Divine Legation, Bk. 1, § 6) and others (Law, Browne on the Cha- 
racteristics, Whately, Pol. Ec.) have formally refuted this notion. 

^yen if it be admitted, Butler's reasoning is still just. These 
wbes are hot rewarded as hurtful to society, but on the supposition 
that they are useful to it. Mandeville deems the vice of luxury a 
benefit; ofily hebahse he thinks it conducive to poverty, and poVofhy 
to mo^ity <l¥teiely, Pol. Ec., p. 48)} a confirmation, it will be 
noticed, of Butler's bI at^inent.l 
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owing to the virtue or vice of such, action or beliaviour. In 
one case, an action abstracted from all moral consideration, 
produced its effect : in tlie other case, for it will appear that 
there are such cases, the morality of the action, the action 
under a moral consideration, i. e. the virtuousness or vicious- 
'‘CSS of it, produced the effect. Now I say virtue as such, 
naturally procures considerable advantages to the virtuous, 
and vice as such, naturally occasions great inconvenience 
and even misery to the vicious in very many instances. The h 
immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the mind and 
temper, are to be mentioned as instances of it. Vice as such i 
is naturally attended with some sort of uneasiness, and, not 
uncommonly, with great disturbance and apprehension. 
That inward feeling, which, respecting lesser matters, and 
in familiar speech, we call being vexed with oneself, and in 
matters of importance and in more serious language, re- 
morse ; is an uneasiness naturally arising from an action of 
a man’s own, reflected upon by himself as wrong, unreason- 
able, faulty, i. e. vicious in gi^eater or less degrees : and this 
manifestly is a different feeling from that uneasiness, which 
arises from a sense of mere loss or harm. What is more 
common, than to hear a man lamenting an accident or event, 

and adding but however he has tho satisfaction that he 

cannot blame himself for it ; or on the contrary, that he has 
the uneasiness of being sensible it was his own doing? Thus 
also the disturbance and fear, which often follow upon a 
man’s having done an injury, arise from a sense of his being 
blameworthy ; otherwise there would, in many cases, be no 
ground of disturbance, nor any reason to fear resentment or 
shame.® On the other hand, inward security and peace, and 
a mind open to the several gratifications of life, are the 
natural attendants of innocence and virtue. To which must 
be added the complacency, satisfaction, and oven joy of heai*t, 
which accompany tho exercise, the real exercise, of grati- 
tude, friendship, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned the fears of 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 

» [Pagan writers fi:e< 3 ,uen.tly refer to the effects of a sense of 
guilt. See hucr. iii, lOU^tOBS. So Plato. Hesn. i. S 5. See 
Homer, B., 2. 200j 
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3 those who jPully believe, or have any serious apprehensions 
of religion : because these hopes and fears are present unea- 
siness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of 
by great part of the world, even by men who have thought 
most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. And no one 
can say how considerable this uneasiness and satisfaction^ 
may be, or what upon the whole it may amount to. 

3 In the next place comes in the consideration, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
men as such, and to discountenance the vicious as such, and 
do so in some degree ; indeed in a considerable degree, from 
which favour and discouragement cannot but arise consider-* 
able advantage and inconvenience. And though the gene- 
rality of the world have little regard to the morality of their 
own actions, and may be supposed to have less to that of 
others, when they themselves are not concerned ; yet let any 
one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow or other he 
will be favoured, and good offices will be done him, from 
regard to his character, without remote views, occasionally, 
and in some low degree, I think, by the generality of the 
world, as it happens to come in their way* Public honours 
too and advantages are the natural consequences, are some- 
times at least the consequences in fact, of virtuous actions ; 
of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our country, con- 
sidered in the view of being viituous* And sometimes even 
death itself, often infamy and external inconveniences, are 
the public consequences of vice as vice. For instance, the 
sense which mankind have of tyranny, injustice, oppression, 
additional to the mere feeling or fear of misery, has doubtless 
been instrumental in bringing about revolutions, which make 
a figure even in the history of the world. For it is plain 
men resent injuries as implying faultiness, and retaliate, not 
merely under the notion of having received harm, but of 
having received wrong ; and they have this resentment in 
behalf of others as well as of themselves. So likewise even 
the generality are, in some degree, grateful and disposed to 
rotcim good offices, not merely because such an one has 
been the occasion of good to them, but under the view that 
such good offices implied kind intention and good desert in 
the doer. To all this may bo added two or three partioulfStr* 
things, which many persons w^l thmfe frivolous ; but to me 
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notliing appears so, which at all comes in towards deter- 
mining a question of such importance as whether there be 
or be not a moral institution of goYernment, in the strictest 
sense moral, visibly established and begun in Nature. The 
particular things are these : That in domestic government, i 
which is doubtless natural, children and others also are very 
generally punished for falsehood and injustice and ill-beha- 
viour, as such, and rewarded for the contrary ; which are 
instances where veracity, and justice, and right behaviour 
as such are naturally enforced by rewax'ds and punishments, 
whether more or less considerable in degree : That though 5 
civil government be supposed to take cognisance of actions 
in no other view than as prejudicial to society, without 
respect to the immorality of them ; yet as such actions ai'e 
immoral, so the sense which men have of the immorality of 
them very greatly contributes, in different ways, to bring 
offenders to justice ; and that entire absence of all crime and 
guilt in the moral sense, when plainly appearing, will almost 
of course procure, and circumstances of aggravated guilt 
prevent, a remission of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, 
in many cases, though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole then, besides the good and bad effects of o 
virtue and vice upon men’s own minds, the course of the 
world docs, in some measure, turn upon the approbation and 
disapprobation of them as such in others. The sense of 
well and ill-doing, the presages of conscience, the love of 
good characters and dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, re- 
sentment, gratitude ; all these, considered in themselves and 
in their effects, do afford manifest real instances of virtue as 
such natufaJly favoured, and of vice as such discounte- 
nanced, more or less, in the daily course of human life ; in 
every age, in every relation, in every general circumstance 
of it. That God has given us a moral nature^*' may most 
justly be tprged as a proof of our being under his moral 
government : but that he has placed us in a condition which 
gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate, and in 
which it dees unavoidably operate ; i e. influence mankind 
to act, so os thus to favour and reward virtue, and discoun-' 
tenanoe and punish vice ; this is not the same, but a further 
additional proof of Ms moral government : for it is an instance 
» It, fand Sermons.J 
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of it. The first is a proof, that he will finally favour and sup- 
port virtue effectually ; the second is an example of his 
favouring and supporting it at present, in some degree, 
a If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it arises that 
vii*tue as such is often rewarded, and vice as such is punished, 
and this rule never inverted, it will be found to proceed, i|^ 
part, immediately from the moral nature itself which God 
has given us ; and also in part from his having given us, 
together with this nature, so great a power over each other’s 
1 happiness and misery. For, Jirst, it is certain that peace and 
delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, is the 
necessary and present effect of virtuous practice ; an effect 
arising immediately from the constitution of our nature- 
We are so made, that well-doing as such gives us satisfac- 
tion, at least in some instances ; ill-doing as such in none- 
And secondly y from our moral nature, joined with God’s 
having put our happiness and misery in many respects in 
each other’s power, it cannot but be, that vice as such, some 
kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and moi» 
3 will be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ; and the 
villain will by no means be able always to avoid feeling that 
infamy, any more than he will be able to escape this further 
punishment which mankind will bo disposed to inflict ux^on 
him under the notion of his deserving it. But there can l)e 
nothing on the side of vice to answer this, because there is 
nothing in the Ixuman mind contradictory, as the logicians 
speak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a regard to what is 
right and reasonable, as being so ; in a regard to veracity, 
justice, charity, in themselves : and there is surely no such 
thing as a like natural regard to falsehood, injustice, cruelty* 
If it be thought that there are instances of an approbation 
of vice, as such, in itself, and for its owm sake (though it 
does not appear to mo that thefo is any such thing at all ; 
but supposing there be) it is evidently monstrous ; as much 
so as the most acknowledged perversion of any passion 
whatever. Such instances of perversion then being left out 
Eis merely Imaginary, or however unnatural, it must follow^ 
firbrcl ^0 frame of our nature, and from our eohdition in the 
respects now described, that vice cannot at all be, and virtae 
cannot but bo favoured as such by othei'S, upon some oeca« 
o sions, and happy m itself in some degree. For what is here 
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iusistod upon is not the degree in which virtue and vice are 
thus distinguished, but only the thing itself, that they are 
so in some degree ; though the whole good and bad effect 
of virtue and vice as such is not inconsiderable in degree. 

But that they must be thus distinguished in some degTee is 
in , manner necessary ; it is matter of fact of daily experi- 
ence, even in the greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that in the natural course of 1 
things happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules than only the personal merit and demerit of cha- 
racters. They may sometimes be distributed by way of 
mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best reasons i 
why the world should be governed hy general laws, from » 
whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must follow ; 
and also why our happiness and ndsery should be put in 
each other’s power in the degree which they are. And 
these things, as in general they contribute to the rewarding 
virtue and punishing vice as such, so they often contribute 
also, not to the inversion of this, which is impossible ; but 
to the rendering persons prosperous, though wicked , 
afflicted, though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the 
reiaaTd%ng some actio7iSy though vicious, and punishing other 
actions^ though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of Nature in the conduct of providence, plainly 
declaring itself for virtue, hy way of distinction from vice, 
and preference to it. For our being so constituted as that 
virtue and vice are thus nattmally favoured and discounte- 
nanced, rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an 
intuitive proof of the intent of Nature that it should be so ; s 
otlierwise the constitution of our mind, from which it thus 
immediately and directly proceeds, would he absurd. But 
it cannot be said, because virtuous actions are sometimSls 
punished and vicious actions rewarded, that Nature intended 
it. For though this great disorder is brought about, as all 
actions are done, by means of some natural passion, jret this 
ma/y as it undoubtedly is, brought about by tlie '|)erTor- 4 
fiion of such passion implanted in us for other, and those 
very ^ood purposes. And indeed these other and good 
ptirposes,"eTen of every passion, r%ay be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of present g 
effect, from Him who is supreme in Nature, which side he 
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IS of» or what part he takes : a, declaration for virtue and 
against vice. So far therefore as a man is true to virtue, to 
veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right of 
the case in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on the 
side of the Divine administration, and co-operates with it ; 
and j&:om hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secij^t 
satisfaction and sense of security, and implicit hope of some- 
what further. And, 

Y. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies 
of virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at 
present discernible in Nature, and so afford an instance of 
somewhat moral in the essential constitution of it. There 
is, in the nature of things, a tendency in virtue and vie© to 
produce the good and bad effects now mentioned in a 
greater degree than they do in faofc produce them. For 
instance, good and bad men would be much more rewarded 
and punished as such, were it not that justice is often arti- 
ficially eluded, that characters are not known, and many 
who would thus favour virtue and discourage vice are 
hindered from doing so by accidental causes.^^ These ten- 
dencies of vh'tue and vice are obvious with regard to indl-- 
vhduals. But it may require more particularly to bo con- 
sidered that power in a society ^ by being under the direction 
of virtue, naturally increases, and has a necessary tendency 
to prevail over opposite power not under the direction of it, 
in like manner as power, by being under the direction of 
reason, increases, and has a tendency to prevail over l)ruto 
force. There are several brute creatures of equal, and 
several of superior strength to that of men ; and possibly 
the sum of the whole strength of brutes may be greater 
than that of mankind ; but reason gives us the advantage 

[The iidverse phenomena with which Butler has to deal in this 
chapter are admirably explained- The indulgence of passion brings 
pleasure; but, says Butler, the pleasure is in the indulgence, not in 
the -vice- Virtuous acts, again, are sometimes punished, not, how- 
ev^er, it is replied, because virtuous, but though virtuous. Tlie ten- 
dencies of virtue, it is objected, are checked by hindrances* It is 
so, but the checks are accidental and temporary, the tendencies 
essential and eternal. Berhaps the reasoning of this chapter ap- 
proaches as near to positive demonstration as the nature of tha 
argumenb will edmit.] 
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and stij>criority over tlicm, and tlms man is tlie acknow^ 
led^od governing animal npon tlie earth. Nor is this snpe- 
riority considered by any as accidental ; but as what reason 
has a tendency, in the nature of the thing, to obtain. And 
yet perhaps diffionlties may be raised about the meaning* 
well as the truth of the assertion, that virtue has the 
Like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose then two or three men, of the best and most im- a 
proved understanding, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
ton^times the number of beasts of prey ; would their reason 
secure them the victory in this une<iual combat? Power 
then, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
cannot he expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unless the one hears some proportion to the i 
other. Again, put the imaginary case that rational and 
irrational creatures were of like exteimal shape and man- 
ner : it is certain, before there were opportunities for tlio 
first to distinguish each other, to separate from their ad- 
versaries, and to form a union among themselves, they 
might be upon a level, or in several respects upon gicat 
disadvantage, though united they might be vastly superior ; 
since union is of such efficacy, that ten men united might 
be able to accomplish what ten thousand of the same 
natural strength and understanding wholly xmunited could 
not. In this case then, brute force might more than main- 2 
tain its groimd against reason, for want of union among the 
rational creatures. Or suppose a number of men to land 
upon an island inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number of 
men who, by the regulations of civil government, the inven- 
tions of art, and the experience of some years, could they 
be preserved so long, would be really sufficient to subdue 
the wild beasts and to preserve themselves in security from 
them ; yet a conjuncture of accidents might give such ad- 
vantage to the irrational animals, as that they might at once 
overpower, and even extirpate the whole species of rational 
ones. Length of time then, proper scope and opportunities a 
for reason to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to 
its prevailiiig over brute force. ITigrther still, there are 
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many instances of brates succeeding in attempts which 
they could not have undertaken, had not their irrational 
6 nature rendered them incapable of foreseeing the danger of 
such attempts, or the fury of passion hindered their attend- 
ing to it ; and there are instances of reason and real pru- 
B dence preventing men’s undertaking what^ it hath appeared 
afterwards, they might have succeeded in by a lucky lash- 
ness. And in certain oonjimctures, ignorance and folly, 
6 weakness and discord, may have their advantages. So that 
rational animals have not necessarily the superiority over 
irrational ones ; but, how improbable soever it may be, it is 
evidently possible that in some globes the latter * may be 
9 superior. And were the former wholly at variance and dis- 
united by false self-interest and envy, by treachery and 
injustice, and .consequent rage and malice against each 
other, whilst the latter were firmly united among ihemsolvos 
by instinct, this might greatly contribute to the introducing 
such an inverted order of things. For evei'y one would 
consider it as inverted, since reason has, in the nature of it, 
a tendency to prevail over brute force, notwithstanding the 
possibility it may not prevail, and the necessity which there 
is of many concurring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Kow I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to pro- 
b cure superiority and additional power, whether this power 
be considered as the means of security from opposite power, 
or of obtaining other advantages. And it has this tendency, 
by rendering public good an object and end to every 
member of the society, by putting every one upon considera- 
tion and diligence, recollection and self-government, both 
in order to see what is the most effectual motliod- and also 
in order to perform their proper pai-t for obtaining and 
preserving it ; by uniting a society within itself, and so in- 
creasing its strength ; and, which is particularly to be men- 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. For as 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence or 
public spirit, undirected, unrestiained by them, is nobody 
knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and tlie invisible dispen- 
sations of Providence, to be, in any sort, analogous to what 
appears : or that both together make up one uniform scheme, 
f the two parts of which, the part which wo see and that 
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wMoIi is beyond onr observation, are analogous to each 
other : then there must be a Kke natural tendency in the 
derived power, throughout the universe, under the direction 
oi virtue, to prevail in general over that which is not under 
its direction, as there is in reason, derived reason in the uni- 
verse, to prevail over brute force. But then, in order to the 
prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually produce what 
it has a tendency to produce, the like concurrences are 
necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. There must 
bo some proportion between the natural power or force 
which is and that which is not under the direction of 
virtue ; there must be sufficient length ol time ; for the 
complete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, from the 
nature of the thing, be otherwise than gradual ; there must 
be, as one may speak, a fair held of trial, a stage large and 
extensive enough, proper occasions and opportunities, for 
the virtuous to join together to exert themselves against 
lawless force, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. 
ISTow indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion 
between the good and bad, even here on earth, is not so 
great but that the former have natural power sufficient to 
their prevailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances 
would permit this power to bo united. For much loss, very 
much less, power under the direction of virtue would pre- 
vail over much greater not under the direction of it. How- 
ever, good men over the face of the earth cannot unite ; as 
for other reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently 
ascertained of each othei-’s chai'acters. And the known 
course of human things, the scene we are now passing 
through, particularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue 
its full scope in several other respects. The natural tendency 
which we have been considering, though real, is Timdered 
from being carried into effieot in the present state 5 but these 
hindrances may be removed in a future one. Virtue, to 
borrow the Christian allusion, is militant fcere, and various 
untoward accidents contribute to its being often overborne : 
but it may combat with greater advantage hereafter, and 
prevail completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards in some 
future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unkn6vm, per-* 
haps despised and oppressed here ; there may be scenes in 
eteraity lasting enough, and in eveiy other way adapted to 
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afford ifc a sufflcient spter© of action, and a sufiScioiifc spliere 
for the natural consequences of it to follo^vv^ in fact. If the 
son] be naturally immortal, and this state be a progress 
towards a future one, as childhood is towards mature ago, 
good men may naturally unite, not only amongst themselTes, 
but also with other orders of virtuous creatures in thM 
future state. IFor virtue, from the very nature of it, is a 
principle and bond of union, in some degree, amongst all who 
ai'e endued with it, and known to each other ; so as that by 
it a good man cannot but recommend himself to the favour 
and protection of all virtuous beings throughout the whole 
universe who can be acquainted with his character, and can 
any way inteipose in Ms behalf in any part of Ms duration. 
And one might add, that suppose all tMs advantageous ten- 
dency of virtue to hecoine effect, amongst one or more orders 
of creatures, in any distant scenes and periods, and to be 
seen by any orders of vicious creatures throughout the uni- 
versal kingdom of God ; tMs happy effect of virtue would 
have a tendency by way of example, and possibly in other 
ways, to amend those of them who are capable of amend- 
ment, and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our 
notions of the plan of Providence were enlarged in any sort 
proportionable to what late discoveries have enlarged our 
views with respect to the material world, representations of 
this kind would not appear absm'd or extravagant. However, 
they arc not to be taken as intended for a literal delineation 
of what is in fact the particular scheme of the universe, 
which cannot bo known without revelation ; for suppositions 
are not to be looked on as tme because not incredible, but 
they are mentioned to show that our finding virtue to be 
iundered from procuring to itself such superiority and ad- 
vantages is no objection against its having, in the essential 
nature of the thing, a tendency to procure them. And the 
supi^ositions now mentioned do plainly show this ; for they 
show that these hindrances are so far from being necessary, 
that we ourselves can easily conceive how they may be re- 
moved in future states, and full scope bo granted to 
virtue. And all these advantageous tendencies of it are to 
be considered as declarations of God in its favour. TMs 
however is taking a pretty large compass; though it is 
oortain that, as the material world appears to be^ in a man« 
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ner, boundless and immense, tliere must Le $07ne schome of 
providence vast in proportion to it. 

But let ns return to tlie earth our habitation, and -we shall s» 
SCO this happy tendency of vix'tue, by imagining an instance 
not so vast and remote ; by supposing a kingdom or society 
men upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a succession of many 
ages, to which, if you please, may be given a situation ad- 
vantageous for universal monarchy. In such a state there (t- 
would be no such thing as faction ; but men of the greatest 
capacity would, of course, all along have the chief direc- 
tion of affairs willingly yielded to them, and they would 
share it anaong themselves without envy. Each of these 
■v^ould have the part assigned him, to which his genius 
was peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not any dis- 
tinguished genius, would be safe, and think themselves very 
happy by being under the protection and guidance of those 
who had. Public determinations would really be the result 
of the united wisdom of the community ; and they would 
faithfully be executed by the united strength of it. Some 
would, in a higher way contribute, but all would in some 
way contribute, to the public prosperity ; and in it each 
would enjoy the fruits of Ms own virtue. And as injustice’, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown among them- 
selves, so they would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
neighbours. For curming and false self-interest, confedera- 
cies in injustice, ever slight, and accompanied with faction 
and intestine treachery ; these on one hand would be found 
mere cMldish folly and weakness, when set in opposition 
against wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
on the other ; allowing both a sufficient length of years to 
try their force. Add the general influence which such a 
kingdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which would he ( 
X-jaid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; not by means 
of lawless violence, but partly by what must be allowed to 
be just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it, throughout a course of ages, 
and olaiming its protection, one after another, in successive 
exigencies. The head of it would be an universal monarch, 
in another souse than any mortal has yet been ; and the 
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eastern style would be literally applicable to liita, that aU 
f€.(rjfley nations^ and languages should serve Mm, And though 
indeed our knowledge of human nature, and the whole his- 
tory of mankind, show the impossibility, without some 
miraculous interposition, that a number of men, here on 
earth, should unite in one society or gOYermnont in the foaj;^ 
of God and universal practice of virtue, and that such a 
government should continue so united for a succession of 
ages ; yet admitting or supposing this, the effect would bo 
as now drawn out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful 
power and prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the 
Scripture would be, in a great measure, the consequence of 
what is predicted of them, that the gpeople should he all 
righteous^ and inherit the land for ever were we to understand 
the latter phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient to 
give things time to work. The predictions of this kind, for 
there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the present 
known course of ISTature ; but suppose them come to pass, 
and then the dominion and pre-eminence promised must 
naturally follow to a very considerable degree. 

Consider now the general system of religion; that the 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as 
well as the violence of wickedness, under the conduct of 
one supreme governor; and from the observations above 
made, it will appear that God has, by our reason, given us 
to see a peculiar connexion in the several parts of this 
scheme, and a tendency towards the completion of it, arising 
out of the very nature of virtue ; which tendency is to bo 
considered as somewhat moral in the essential constitution 
of things. If any one should think all this to be of littio 
importance, I desire him to consider what ho would think, 
if vice had essentially and in its nature these advantageous 
tendencies, or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary 
ones. 

But it may be objected, that notwithstanding all these 

[Isa. lx. 21. The reasoning is not weakened if it b© held tkat 
the words of this passage apply not to the Jews strictly^ but to 
the Israel of God, the church of Christ.1 
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natural effects and these natm'al tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may Tbe now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter in the same mixed way as here at a 
present upon earth : virtue sometimes prosperous, sometinciies 
depressed ; vice sometimes punished, sometimes successful.^® 
T.he answer to which is, that it is not the purpose of this 
chaptei% nor of this treatise, properly to prove God’s perfect 
moral government over the world, or th-e truth of religion ; i 
but to observe what there is in the constitution and course 
of Nature, to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed to be 
known ; and that the weight of the foregoing observations 
to this purpose may bo thxis distinctly proved. Pleasure 
and pain are, indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very high 
degree, distributed amongst us without any apparent regard 
to the merit or demerit of characters. And were there 
nothing else concerning this matter discernible in the con- 
stitution and course of hlature, there would be no ground 
from the constitution and course of Nature to hope or to 
fear that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter 
according to their deserts ; which, however, it is to be re- 
marked, implies that even then there would be no ground 
from appearances to think, that vice upon the whole would 
have the advantage, rather than that virtue would. And 
thus the proof of a future state of retribution would rest s 
upon the usual known arguments for it, which are, I think, 
X)lainly unanswerable ; and would be so, though there were 
no additional confirmation of them from the things above 
insisted on. But these things arc a very strong confirma- 
tion of them. For, b 

First, They show that the Author of Nature is not indiffer- x 
ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
him, determinate and not to be evaded, in favour of one, 
and against the other ; such a declaration, as there is no- 
thing to bo set over against or answer on the part of vice. 

So that were a man, laying aside the proper progf of reli- 
gion, to determine from the course of Nature only, whether 
it were most probable that the righteous or the wicked 
would have the advantage in a future life, there can be no 
doubt but that he would determine the probability to be 

[Fsrom Hume ; though the objection is common enough.} 
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tliat the former would. The course of Nature then, in the 
view of it now given, fxirnislies us with a real practical 
proof of 'the obligations of religion. 

s Secondly, When, conformably to what religion teaches us, 
God shall reward and punish ‘virtue and vice as such, so as 
that every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts ; this 
distributive justice will not be a thing different in Jcind, bCt 
only in degree^ from what we experience in his present 
government. It will be that in effect towards which we now 
see a tendency^ It will he no more than the completion of 
that moral government, the principles and 'beginning of which 
have been shown, beyond all dispute, discemihle in the 
present constitution and course of Nature. And from hence 
it follows : 

3 Thirdly, That, as under the natural government of God, our 

experience of those Muds and degrees of happiness and 
misery, which we do expericnco at present, gives just 
ground to hope for and to fear higher degrees and other 
kinds of both in a future state, supposing a future state 
admitted ; so under his moral government our experience, 
that virtue and vice are, in the manners above mentioned, 
actually rewarded and punished at present, in a certain 
degree, gives just ground to hope and to fear that they may 
be rewarded and punished in a higher degree hereafter. It 
is acknowledged indeed that this alone is not sufficient 
ground to think that they actually will be rewarded and 
punished in a liigher degree, rather than in a lower ; tut 
then, 

^ Lastly, There is sufficient grotmd to think so, from the good 
and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these tendencies 
are essential, and founded in the nature of things ; whereas 
the hindrances to their becoming effect are, in numberless 
cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now it may be 
much more strongly argued that these tendencies, as well 
as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and vice, 
which arise directly out of the nature of things, will remain 
hereafter, than that the accidental hindrances of them 
will* And if these hindrances do not remain, those re- 
wards and punishments cannot but be carried on much 
farther towards the perfection of moral government ; e. 
the tendencies of virtue and vice will become effect ; but 
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•wlaen or wlacre, or in what particialar way, cannot bo known 
at all but by rcTclation. 

Upon tb© whole, there is a kind of moral goveiTiment im- B 
plied in Qod^s natural government ; virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
(^--yqxib to society,^^ and rewarded and punished directly as 
virtue and vice.^® The notion then of a moral scheme of 
government is not fictitious but natural, for it is suggested 
to our thoughts by the constitution and course oJt Ijfature ; 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, in the 
instances here mentioned. And these things are to be con- 
sidered as a declaration of the Author of Nature for virtue^ 
and against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and also 
ground to hope and to fear that they may be rewarded and 
punished in higher degrees than they are here. And as all 
this is confirmed, so tlie argument for x'eligion, from the 
constitution and course of Nature, is carried on farther, by 
observing that there are natural tendencies, and, in iimu- 
merable cases, only artificial hindrances to this moral 
scheme’s being carried on much farther towards perfection 
than it is at presont.^^ The notion then of a moral scheme 
of government, much more perfect than what is seen, is not 
a fictitious but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our 
thoughts by the essential tendencies of virtue and vice. 
And these tendencies are to be considered as intimations, as 
implicit promises and threatenings, from the Author of 
Nature, of much greater rewards and punishments to follow 
virtue and vice than do at present. And, indeed, every 
natural tendency which is to continue, but which is hindered 
from becoming effect by only accidental causes, affords a pre- 
sumption that such tendency will, some time or other, be- 
come effect ; a presumption in degree proportionable to the 
length of the duration, through which such tendency will 
continue. And from these things together arises a real 
presumption, that the moral scheme of government esta- 
blished in Nature, shall be carried on much farther towards 
perfection hereafter ; and, I think, a piresumption that it 
will be absolutely completed. But from these things, joined 
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witli the moral nature which God has given us, considered 
as given us by him, arises a practical i»roof that it will bo 
completed ; a proof from fact ; and therefore a distinct one 
from that which is deduced from the eternal and unalterable 
relations, the fitness and unfitness of actions. 


CHAPTEE IT. 

OF A STATI3 OF FBOBATIOK, AS IMPUTIKO TRTAT., BIFFICTJUTTES 

AKB BAl>raEB.l 

[Commonly probation has the same meaning as moral government. 
It is here used, however, to indicate the difficulties and risks conse- 
quent upon temptation. In this light it deserves special considera- 
tion. 

A That relighm probation implies danger and risk (trial) in regard 
to the future is not unlikely, firom the analogy of our present 
natural probation, which makes interest depend upon behaviour^ 
The two are analogous in many particulars. 

1 In fact our interests in both respects are in danger from oiu^- 

selves, as is clear from the following: 
a God has made our happiness to depend on our own acts, 

b. We blame ourselves for misconduct in temporal afiairs. 

c. We actually miss happiness and incur misery through 
our own acts, d. The acknowledged hazards of the young, 
and the temptations to vices which are yet mischievous. 

2 The occasions or causes of our natural and religious probation® 

are analogous. These causes are in our nature ox* in our 
circumstances . 

a Circumstances or temptations often betray men : so do their 
passions; the two mutually implying each other. 

See this proof drawn out briefly, ch. vi. [The views of chapter 
vi* form the basis of an admirable book by the late J. J. Gurney, 
on Habit and Discipline.'^] 

* One of the most successful chapters in the volume."— 
Ufyxlmers^ The difficulties and risks of a religious course, the 
aggravation of those risks by the acts of others, are ail shown to 
correspond with what is experienced in common life, so that if we 
give up on these grounds the God of religion,” we must ALm |^ve 
up the God of ISTatuxe.”! 
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b So close is the analogy^ tliat iu botb. cases tbe same passions 
are excited by ilxe same means ; so that we may describe 
both, by similar terms. 

3 The effects of these temptations on men’s behaviour are analo- 

gous. 

a Some gratify themselves without looMng at the future* 
b Some are deceived by passion. 

c Some are /or ced away by it against their judgment, 
d Some shamelessly avow their preference for vice in spite of 
consequences; and 

e At the very leasts men do voluntarily go wrong in both cases* 

4 The way in which these difOLculties and dangers are increased, 
and in some sense made, is alike in both cases. 

a Others give us a bad education, set a bad example, encourage 
dishonest practices, corrupt religion, and diffuse false no- 
tions of happiness. 

b We ourselves increase our difS-culties, by negligence, by in- 
dulgence which weakens our moral powers ; by accumu- 
lated irregularities, which make the course of virtue 
perplexed and disadvantageous. 

B It is indeed objected that this state is improbable in two respects. 

I Our condition thus appears to be unfavourable to our interests. 
Answer : 

a Still it is not to be complained of, for with care our difficulties 
may be met ; and, as to God, it is equitable that he 
should put upon us what it is clear we can do, nor can wo 
complain unless, etc. 

b Our very condition in nature makes a similar condition in 
religion probable, from the analogy between the two. 

5 Tins condition involves hazards, and may work x'uin, and must 

be foreseen to work it ; Such an arrangement is improbable. 
Ho doubt, a. Such hazard is a mystery, whigh, however, the 
u)hole case may enable us to explain; b. At all events, the 
constitution of Hatureiein favour of such hazard ; and, c. As 
for the certainty of the ruin, it is as much contingent as our 
conduct is. 

C The conclusion: in both capacities our interest is offered, not to 
our accept ancey but to our aoquisiUon ; we are m danger of missing 
it ; and, without attention and self-denial, it must he missed.] 


The general doctrine of religion, that our present life is a 
state of probation for a future one, comprehends under is 
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geyei'al x^aitionlar tilings distinct from eacli other. But the 
fii'st and most common meaning of it seems to be, that onr 
lutxire interest is now depending, and depending upon our- 
selves ; that we have scope and opportunities here for that 
good and bad behaviour, which God will reward and punish 
hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as well a^ in- 
ducements of reason to the other. And this is, in great 
measure, the same with saying, that we are under the moral 
government of God, and to give an account of our actions 
to him. For the notion of a future account and general 
righteous judgment implies some sort of temptations to 
what is wrong ; otherwise there would be no moral possi- 
bility of doing wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimi- 
nation. But there is this difference, that the word 
is more distinctly and particularly expressive of allurements 
to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to what is 
right, and of the danger of miscarrying by such tempta- 
tions, than the words moral government, A state of proba- 
tion then, as thus particularly implying in it trial, difficulties 
and danger, may require to l)e considered distinctly by 
itself. 

A And as the moral government of God, which religion 
teaches us, implies that we are in a state of trial with regard 
1 to a future world ; so also his natural government over us 
implies that we arc in a state of trial, in the like sense, with 
regard to the present world. bTatural government by re- 
wards and as much implies natural trial as 

moral government does moral trial. The natural govern- 
ment of God here meant® consists in his annexing pleasure 
to some actions and to otliers, which are in our power 
to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such appoint- 
a ment beforehand. This necessarily implies that he has 
made our happiness and misery or our interest to depend in 
part upon ourselves : and so far as men have temptations 
to any course of action which will probably occasion them 
greater temporal inconvenience and xmeasiness than satis- 
faction, so far their temporal interest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it* 
b Now people often blame others and even themselves for 


» Chap. ii. 
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their misconduct in their temporal concerns ; and wo find 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness, which they might have ohtained in the 
present life ; perhaps every one does in some degree. But o 
many run themselves into great inconvenience, and into 
eT-^-reme distress and misery; not through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for themselves, which 
would be nothing to the present purpose, but through their 
own fault, And these things necessarily imply temptation 
and danger of miscarrying in a greater or less degree, with 
respect to our worldly interest or happiness. Every one 
too, without having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the d 
hazards which young people ran upon their setting out in 
the world; hazards from other causes than merely their 
ignorance, and unavoidable accidents. And some course of 
vice at least, being contrary to men’s worldly interest or 
good; temptations to these must at the same time be 
temptations to forego our present and our future interest. 
Thus in our natural or temporal capacity, we are in a state (1) 
of trial, u c, of difficulty and danger, analogous, or like to 
our moral and religious trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one who thinks it 
worth while, more distinctly to consider, what it is which 
constitutes our trial in both capacities, and to observe, how 
mankind behave under it. 

And that which constitutes tliis our trial in both these Si 
capacities, must be somewhat either iu our external circum- 
stances, or in our nature. For, on the one hand, persons 
may be betrayed into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or 
overcome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 
external occasions, who would otherwise have preserved a 
their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which cases 
every one in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these 
persons would impute it to such particular external ciroum- 
stancos. And on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any klnd„ or have some particular 
passion in excess, will seek oppoidunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their way to gratify themselves in these respects, 
at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue ; led to it, 
as every one would say, not by external temptations, but 
by such habits and passions. And the account of this last 
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case is, that particular passions are no more coinoident with 
prudence or that reasonable self-love, the end of which is 
our worldly interest, than wo are with the principle of 
virtue and religion ; but often draw contrary ways to one 
as well as to the other ; and so such particular passions are 
as much temptations to act imprudently with regard to ^ur 
worldly interest, as to act viciously However, as when 
we say, men are misled by external circumstances of tempt- 
ation, it cannot but be understood that there is somewhat 
within themselves to render those circumstances tempta- 
tions, or to render them susceptible of impressions from 
them; so when we say they are misled by passions, it is 
always supposed that there are occasions, circumstances, 
and objects, exciting these passions, and affording means 
for gratifying them. And therefore, temptations from 
within and from without, coincide and mutually imply each 
other. Now the several external objects of the appetites, 
passions, and affections, being present to the senses, or 
offering themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature ; not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, but 
also in cases where they cannot, and yet can be gratified 
imprudently and viciously; this as really puts them in 
danger of voluntarily foregoing their present interest or 
good, as their future ; and as really renders self-denial 
necessary to secure one as the other ; i, <s. we are in a like 
state of trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, 
excited by the very same means. Thus mankind having a 
temporal interest depending uiion themselves, and a prudent 
course of behaviour being necessary to secure it ; passions 
inordinately excited, whether by means of example or by any 
other external circumstance, towards such objects, at such 
times or in such degrees, as that they cannot be gratified 
consistently with worldly prudence; are temptations, dan- 
gerous and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less; e, to forego what is, 
upon the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a 
present gratidcation. This is a description of our state of 
trial in our temporal capacity. Bubstitute now the word 

* See Sermons preached at the Rolls, 1726, second edition, p. 205, 
etc,, preface. 25, etc.. Sermon, p. 21. 
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fiitlii e for temporal, and virtue for prudence ; and it will be 
jtist as proper a description of our state of trial in onr 
religious capacity ; so analogous they are to each other. 

If from consideration of this our like state of trial in both 3 
capacities, we go on to observe further, how mankind 
behave under it ; we shall find there are some who have so 
sense of it that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day ; they are so taken up with present gratifloations as to a 
have, in a manner, no feeling of conseciuences, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to 
tneir happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and b 
deceived by inordinate passion in their worldly concerns 
as much as in religion. Others are not deceived, but, as it 
were, forcibly carried away by the like passions, against 
their better judgment and feeble resolutions too of acting o 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few, 
who shamelessly avow, not their interest, but their mere 
will and pleasure, to be their law of life ; and who, in open <3 
defiance of everything that is reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness in another state. And to sx^oak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures are not only continually e 
liable to go wrong voluntaidly, but we see likewise that 
they often actually do so, with respect to their temporal 
intcrofets as well as with respect to religion. 

Tims our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, in our (2) 
temporal and our religious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men’s (3) 
behaviour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difiSculties and dangers of 4 
miscaiTying in our religious state of trial, are greatly in- 
creased, and one is ready to think, in a manner wholly made 
by the ill behaviour of others ; by a wrong education, wrong a 
in a moral sense, sometimes positively vicious ; by general 
bad example, by the dishonest artifices which are got into 
business of all kinds ; and in very many parts of the woild, 
by religion’s being cori*ux>ted into superstitions, which in- 
dulge men in their vices ; so in like manner, the difficulties 
of conducting ourselves prudently in respect to our present 
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interest, and ottr danger of being led aside from pursuing it, 
are greatly increased by a foolish education ; and after wo 
come to mature age, by the extravaganoe and carelessness 
of others, whom we have intercourse with, and by mistaken 
notions, very generally ^ prevalent, and taken np from 
common opinion, ebnoerning temporal happiness, and 
b wherein it consists. And persons by their own negligence 
and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than by a course 
of vice, bring themselves into new difficulties ; and by habits 
of indulgence, become less {^^ualihed to go through them ; 
and one irregularity after another, embarrasses things to 
such a degree, that they know not whereabout they are, 
and often makes the iiath of conduct so intricate and per- 
plexed, that it is difficult to trace it out, difficult even to 
determine what is the prudent or the moral part. Thus, 
for instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, youth ; 
wrong, I mean, considering om'solves only in our temporal 
capacity, without taking in religion ; this in several ways 
increases the difficulties of right behaviour in mature ago, 
i, e. puts US into a more disadvantageous state of trial in our 
B temporal capacity. 

Obj, Wo ^**0 an inferior part of the creation of God. Thci'o 
are natm-al appearances of our being in a state of degrada- 
tion.^ And we certainly are in a condition, which doh not 
1 seem by any means the most advantageous we could imagine 
or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for secur- 
ing either our present or future interest. However, this 
condition low and careful and uncertain as it is, does not 
a afford any just ground of complaint. Tor, as men may 
manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pass 
their days hero on earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, 
by a moderate degree of care ; so likewise with regard to 
religion, there is no more required than what they are well 
able to do,® and what they must bo greatly wanting to them- 

^ Part ii. chap. v. 

^ On the sentiment here expressed see note to chap, v. 

[An objection is sometimes taken to the reasonings of this chapter 
and of the volume — to the eSbet, that religion and its interests are 
so much more important than those of common life that we cannot 
compare them or apply God's dealm|:s in the one case to explain 
hij 5 dealings in the other r BP-tler has answered this objection 
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selves if they neglect. And for persons fco have that put upon 
them which they are well ahle to go through, and no more, 
■we naturally consider as an equitahle thing, supposing it 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any more reason 
to complain of it with regard to the Author of Nature, than 
of iiis not having given us other advantages, belonging to 
other orders of creatures. 

But the thing hero insisted upon is that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credible by 
its being throughout uniform and of a piece with the 
general conduct of Providence towards us, in all other 
respects within the compass of our knowledge. Indeed if I 
mankind, considered in their natural capacity, as inha- 
bitants of this world only, foimd themselves, from their 
birth to their death, in a settled state of security and hap- 
piness, without any solicitude or thought of their own ; or 
if they were in no danger of being brought into incon- 
veniences and distress, by carelessness or the folly of passion, 
through bad example, the treachery of others, or the de- 
ceitful appearances of things ; were this our natural con- 
dition, then it might seem strange, and he some presumption 
against the truth of religion, that it represents our future 
and more general interest, as not secure of course, but as 
depending upon our behaviour, and requiring recollection 
and self-government to obtain it. For it might be alleged, 

“ What you say is our condition in one respect, is not in 
any wise of a sort with what we find, by experience, our 
condition is in another. Our whole present interest is 
secured to our hands without any solicitude of ours ; and 

in different passages (see chap. v. B 2), There is, however, an 
answer of another kind. If the objection is to the hkeUhood of such 
arrangements in religion, then the frequency of similar arrangements 
in common life, even where important interests are at stake, is a fair 
reply. If the objection is to th 0 ^^^s^^ca of such arrangements, then 
the existence of similar arrangements in common life is a deoiswe 
reply. If it is said to be unjicst to offer eternal life to our acqui- 
sition rather than to onr acceptance, and then to make the acquisi- 
tion a matter of self-denial and difficulty, it is also unjust to make 
the commonest blessings s im ilarly dependent upon ourselves. If there 
Is no injustice in the one arrangement, where the interests are tem- 
poral, neither is there in the other, though the interests are eternal.] 
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why should not our future interest, if we have any such, be 
so too But since, on the contrary, thought and con- 
sideration, the voluntary denying ourselves many things 
which we desire, and a course of behaviour, far from being 
always agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our 
acting even a common decent and a common prudent 
so as to pass with any satisfaction through the present 
world, and be received upon any tolerable good terms in it ; 
since this is the case, all presumption against self-denial 
and attention being necessary to secure our higher interest^ 
2 is removed. Had we not experience, it might, perhax^s 
speciously, bo urged that it is impossible anything of hazard 
and danger should be put upon us by an Infinite Being j 
when everything which is hazard and danger in our 
manner of conception, and will end in error, confusion, and 
misery, is now already certain in his foreknowledge. And 
a indeed, why anything of hazard and danger should be put 
upon such frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a 
difficulty in speculation ; and cannot but bo so, till wc 
b know the whole, or, however, much more of the case* Bui 
still the constitution of Nature is as it is. Our happiness 
and misery are trusted to our conduct, and made to depend 
upon it. Somewhat, and in many circumstances a groat 
deal too, is put upon us either to do or to suffer as wo 
choose. And all the various miseries of life, which people 
bring upon themselves by negligence and folly, and might 
have avoided by proper care, are instances of this ; which 
c miseries are beforehand just as contingent and undetermined 
as their conduct, and left to bo determined by it. 

C These obseiwations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying tempt- 
ations, and leal danger of miscarrying with regard to our 
general interest, under the moral government of God ; and 
they show, that if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest ; the general ana- 
logy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in 
danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this interest, 
by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging to us in 
that capacity. For we have a present interest, under the 
government of God, which we experience here upon eaifli. 
And this interest, as it is not forced upon us, so neither is it 
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ofifered to our aooejktauce, but to our acquisition ; in such, 
sort, as that we are ia danger of missing it, by means ot 
temptations to neg'lect, or act contrary to it ; and without 
attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It is then 
perfectly credible that this may be our case, with respect to 
tlmt chief and final good which religion proposes to us. 


GHAPTEE V. 

ON A STATE OE PBOBATION, AS INTEHI>EI> FOB MOUAX. WSCIPUINE 

AND IMPROVEMENT, 

[Introduotion. — ^Why should there be the risk indicated in the 
last chapter? is a question attended with insuperable difficulties, 
a, All vice, indeed, is voluntaiy, and many miseries have some good 
effects ; yet the reason for the existence of vice and misery we cannot 
give, and peihaps, b, it is beyond our faculties to understand it, or 
it may be better foi us not to know it Yet, c, the existence of these 
conduces to oiii* fitness for another life. Though this be a partial 
reason only, it shows at least what oui piesent business is — 
provement in holiness 

A The present tiial, prepaiing us for a futme life, is analogous to 
the‘ education men now undergo in one state of life preparmg 
them for another. This analogy will appear from some con- 
siderations common to both probations (1, 2); and from a 
distmet consideration of each, the natural (3) and the reli- 
gious (4)* 

1 All creatures have capacities, etc., for a particular way of life. 

Happiness depends now upon the agreement between their 
capacities and their condition. So it must be in the future. 

2 The constitution of creatures is such that they may become 

qualified for states of life for which they were once imqualified, 
on which observe, 

a Men experience increased facility of action, a settled altei'ation 
of character, an improvement by exercise of their intel- 
lectual faculties. The first two are habit, as perhaps is 
the third. 

b Habits are, according to their nature, either perceptive or 
passive and active: or, according to many's nature, hodily 
and mental ; which last are either intellectual or moral. 

1 Our habits are formed by repeated acts, which acts, in the 
case of moral habits, are either the carrying out of prpx>- 
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tical principles, and resolutions, or attempts to induce 
Olliers to act* 

2 Passive impressions, it must be noticed, are weakened hy 

repetition, and will not of themselves form habits, 

3 From the two previous remarks it follows that, with repe- 

tition, the motives and excitements to act become feebler, 
as passive impressions, but stronger, as active princiifibs. 
Three examples, (a), (b), (c). 

4 Hence habits are not strengthened by admonitions or 

passive impressions, but by appropriate accion, 

5 Of much connected with them we may be ignorant, and 

whether they can be formed in any other way, etc. The 
facts, however, are clear, and are such as the foregoing. 

6 With repeated acts, the facihty and the pleasure increase, 

etc., till a new character is gained, 

S Looking more closely at our present natm al probation only (on© 
state of life preparing us for another), we note, 
a Men start in life unfurmshed, needing acquired qualifications 
of knowledge and experience to fit them for after life. 

1 If man were bom with matured faculties, yet without 
training, he would be distracted how to use them ; and, 
probably, 2, So self-willed as to be unfit to learn, 
b This need Hature supplies, by placing us in the outset in a 
condition for acquiring the necessary discipline and im- 
provement. 

1 Children learn gradually the objects and facts around them; 
aie placed under domestic government, where they are 
taught self-control and obedience, and afterwards by 
experience they acquire caution and acquaintance with 
rules of conduct innumerable, 2, This learning, how- 
ever, depends much upon themselves ; though part is 
communicated by others. 3, Upon their behaviour and 
use of this discipline their character and station depend, 
c To all this our religious probation is analogous, so that 

Even if the manner of that religious probation is not 
quite discernible, this is no objection. For we see not 
the manner of our present probation, though we see its 
results (sleep, food, restraint). 

1 Looking more closely at our present religiom probation only (the 
present life preparmg us for another), not©, 
a Thatfuturehfe will apparently he moral, social, with scope for 
virtue, and requiring it, though there is much not revealed* 
b Our capability of moral improvement in preparmg for that 
state has already been proved (see above, 2, b, 1-0)* 
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c Our need of moral improvement will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

X In fact, mankind are wicked, and at best imperfect- 

2 Prom onr nature, as finite beings, we are in danger of 

deviating from right (a) through particular affections, 
which fix on external objects, are excited by them inde- 
pendently of the moral principle, and our only security 
is (b) from the moral principle strengthened into habit, 
as Butler describes. To apply this to a future life sup- 
poses that particular affections will exist there. If they 
do, then this discipline will be required. If they do 
not, still the discipline will secure increased happiness, 
if the government of the universe is moral. 

3 The conclusion, and a fresh proof is, that a nature originally 

upright may, through these laws, fail or be improved 
in virtue. 

(a) An upright nature may fail; not through liberty, 

which can account for nothing, bat through parti- 
cular affections in themselves sinless, the opera- 
tion of which Butler describes in five particulars. 

(b) Or be improved to higher and securer virtue, by 
following the moral principle, which would be 
strengthened as the particular affections would 
be weakened, till at last security would be per- 
fect ; though a fall would always be possible, be- 
cause the affections and the moral principle would 
never be absolutely coincident. 

(c) Hence creatures made perfect may need discipline 

as a security against fallmg, and a state fit for 
discipline may be requisite even for them. 

4 If an upright nature needs improvement, much more does 

one that is fallen, 

d The present state is peculiarly fit for such discipline, for 

1 It teaches moderation and self-restraint. 

2 Shows peculiarly our liability to vice : a different thing 

from speculative knowledge. 

3 It puts Tis on our guard, exercises self-denial, the moral 

prindiplG, and forms virtuous habits. Self-denial, indeed, 
is not necessary to virtue, but it conduces to form habits 
of virtue. 

B — 

1 It may be said, this state of discipline overtaxes our 
powers, and supposes a degree of improvement greater 
than we are capable of. 
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21 It IB said that, in fact, this life is rather a disciplltie in 
vice than in virtue. Answer : a. It is not intended to 
give all the reasons why men are placed here, but some 
only, b. And, in fact, this life is a disciplme in virtue 
to all who are willing to make^ it so. c. The fact that 
such discipline is wasted with some is only analogous to 
other facts of waste ; of seeds, for example, wMchcyet 
God created to become fruitful. The things here corn* 
pared are, indeed, different in value, but the facts are 
equally unaccountable, 

9 It is said, against the whole of this discipline, that it makes 
moral conduct proceed from fear and self-love, and so is 
not properly moral discipline at all. To which answer, 
a To do God’s commands because he gives them is obedi- 
ence, even though it proceed from fear or hope; and 
repeated acts of obedience will form the moral habit, 
b This distinction between self-love and regard to God’s 
authority may be too finely drawn. Both are coin- 
cident, and may coexist as just principles of action. 
He, moreover, who begins to act from the first, will 
come ultimately to act morally in the highest sense. 

4 The discipline here spoken of includes passive resignation, 

and this can have no place in heaven, because there are 
no afflictions. Answer, 

a Prosperity may beget discontent, as well as affliction, 
b And, though resignation is not needed in heaven, the 
habit may be, for, without such habits, self-love and 
particular affections may be excited beyond their 
proper limits. And, 

o Submission to God’s sovereignty, which is not usurped 
and precarious, but just and eternal, requires in hea- 
ven the same temper as resignation upon earth. 

5 But might not all the difficulty and risks of this discipline, 

have been prevented, if men had been made at once 
what they were to be ? To which answer, 
a The law of life is not to save us trouble, but to impose 
it, and enable us to go through it. What we become 
seems ever dependent upon what we do. 
b Improvement by habit supplies natural deficiency, and 
creates natural security, as acquirement in natural 
things meets our bodily needs. 

C And everywhere we are to choose improvement at the 
price of effort, or misery as the result of neglect. 
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C Probation not only iraplioH risks (cli. iv.) and aids improvement 
(cli. V.), but it seems also intended for a third purpose — mani- 
festation of character* 

1 This manifestation may refer only to this life; but it may refer 
also to the next ; G-od intending to show what men are^ in 
order to make it clearer on what principles he deals with 
them. 

S Certainly in this life such manifestation is a means of present 
moral government, and seems essential to it ; always im- 
proving men, if they act well.J 


From the consideration of our being in a probation-state, Int 
of so much difiS.oulty and hazard, naturally arises the (Ques- 
tion, how we came to be placed in it ? But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found involved in insuperable diffi- 
culties. For though some of these difiSculties would he 
lessened by observing, that all wickedness is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries 
of life liave apparent good effects ; yet, when we consider 
other circumstances belonging to both, and what must be 
the consequence of the former in a life to come j it cannot 
but be acknowledged plain folly and presumption to pretend a 
to give an account of the whole reasons of this matter ; the 
whole reasons of our being allotted a condition, out of 
which so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, 
would in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties 
not only to jSnd out, but even to understand the whole ao- ^ 
count of this ; or, though we should bo supposed capable of 
xmderstanding it, yet whether it would be of service or pre- 
judice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to say.^ But 

^ [The wisdom of these remarks is obvious ; but it appears more 
apparent if contrasted with the speculations prevalent in Butler's 
age. Bayle hAd recently revived the ancient objections to all reli- 
gion, which the very existence of evil was supposed to justify; and 
Jiad thence denied the Divine existence or perfections (Diet. Mani- 
chseani Paulician; Zoroaster; Marcionite). Leibnitz was now reviv- 
ing a form of the old Stoic doctrine, teaching that the present world 
IS the host possible, and that evil itself is either a form of good or 
essential to it. Dr. King, archbishop of Dublin, had taught more 
(jautiously that evil must be consistent with God’s character, for it 
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as ottr present condition can in no wise be shown inconsistent 
with, the perfect moral goTernment of God ; so religion 
teaches us we were placed in it, that we might qualify* oui"- 
selves by the x)i*^ctice of virtue, for another state which is to 
follow it. And this, though but a partial answer, a Tery 
partial one indeed, to the mqiiiry now mentioned ; yet is a 
more satisfactory answer to another which is of real aiicFof 
the utmost importance to us to have answered ; the inquiry, 
What is our business here ? The known end then, why wo 
are placed in a state of so much afSiction, hazard, and 
difficulty, is our improvement in virtue and piety, as the 
requisite quahiication for a futmre state of security and 
happiness. 

Now the beginniiig of life, considered as an education for 
mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a futui^e one; the 
former being la our temporal capacity, what the latter is in 
our religious capacity* But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, 
will more distinctly show the extent and force of the ana- 
logy between them ; and the credibility, which arises from 
hence, as well as from the nature of the thing, that the 
present life was intended to be a state of discipline for a 
future one. 

I. Every species of creatures is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life ; to which, the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the notion 
of such state, or particular way of life, and are constituent 
parts of it. Change a man’s capacities or character to the 
degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, and 

exists, and that probably it is a necessary elBEect of free agency. 
A little later Warburton and Jenyns, Crousaz and Johnson, joined 
m the discnsaion, though -vdtliont throwing much light upon it. 
Butler agreed herein with Dr. Samuel Clarke (see XVIII Sermcna 
preached on several Occasions,” Serm. xiii.), and suras up his views 
m the above paragraph : Evil is voluntary, and is overruled for 
good, yet is its existence a mystery we caimot fathom. Scripture 
neither introduces it (as Butler elsewhere notes), nor clears it up (aa 
Whateiy has shown, see Bang’s Sermon on Predestination, App. 2), 
but leaves it for the disclosures of another dayj 
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he would be altogether incapable of a human conrse of life, 
and htimart happiness ; as incapable as if, his nature con-^ 
tinuing unchanged, he wox’e placed in a woidd where he had 
no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appetites, 
passions, and aifeetions of any sort. One thing is set over 
a^inst another, as an ancient writer expresses it.^ Our 
nature corresponds to our external condition. Without this 
correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and human happiness ; which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature and con- 
dition jointly; meaning by human life, not living in the 
literal sense, but the whole complex notion commonly un- 
derstood by those words. So that without determining 
what will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of 
it : in like manner, as there must he some, without which 
men would he incapable of their present state of life. How, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, indeed all crea- 2 
tures which come under our notice, is such as that they £Q'o 
capable of naturally becoming qualified for states of life, for 
which they were once wholly unqualified. In imagination 
we may indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of having 
any of their faculties natui'ally enlarged, or as being unable 
naturally to acquire any new qualifications ; but the facul- 
ties of every species known to us are made for enlargemeni; a 
for acquirements of experience and habits. We find our- 
selves in particular endued with capacities, not only of per- 
ceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiTing truth, but 
also of storing up our ideas and knowledge by memory. Wo 
are capable, not only of acting, and of having difierent 
momentary impressions made upon us, but of getting a new 
facility in any kind of action, and of settled alterations in 
our temper or character. The power of the last two is the 
power of habits. * But neither the perception of ideas, nor 
knowledge of any sort are habits, though absolutely neces- 
sary to the forming of them. However, apprehension, rea- 
son, memory, which are the capacities of acquired know- 


* [Ecclesua xlii. 24, 25.1 
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led^o, are greatly improved by exercise Wbotlicr tlic woi^d 
fiobit is applicable to all these improvements, and in pax’-* 
tionlar bow far ibe powers of memory and of babits may be 
powers of the same nature, I shall not inquire.® But that 
perceptions come into our minds readily and of course, by 
means of their having been there before, seems a thing of 
the same sort, as readiness in any particular kind of action, 
proceeding from being accustomed to it. And aptness to 
recollect practical observations of service in our conduct, 
is plainly habit in many cases. There are habits of percep- 
tion, and habits of action. An instance of the former is our 
constant and even involuntary readiness in correcting tbo 
impressions of our sight, concerning magnitudes and dis- 
tances, so as to substitute judgment in the room of sensation 
imperceptibly to ourselves. And it seems as if all other 
associations of ideas not naturally connected might be 
called passive habits : as properly as our readiness in undci’- 
stanrling languages upon sight, or hearing of words. And 
our readiness in speaking and writing them is an instance 
of the latter, of active habits. For distinctness we may con- 
sider habits as belonging to the body or the mind, and the 
latter will be explained by the former. Under the former 
are comprehended all bodily activities or motions, whether 
graceful or unbecoming, which are owing to us© ; under th© 
latter, general habits of life and conduct, such as those of 
obedience and submission to authority, or to any particular 
person ; those of veracity, justice, and charity ; those of 
attention, industry, self-government, envy, revenge. And 
habits of this latter Mnd seem produced by repeated acts, 
as well as the former. And in like manner as habits be- 

® \JIow it is that actions become easier in consequence of being 
repeated is a metaphysical question on which authorities are not 
agreed. Malebrancbe thinks that the i».otions of the animal spirits 
afford the true solution, and even Uocke uses language that seems 
to approve of this view. Hartley and Brown resolve all habits 
into association ; Dr Beid thinks that the explanation is in discoverable 
(Works, p. 551 ■); and Sir “W. Hamilton so far concurs as to class 
halkts with acts of the mind which, manifesting their reality in 
thozr effects, are themselves out of consciousness. Dr. Chalmei-s 
concurs with Brown, modifying, however, parts of his system. 
Butler wisely keeps to a statement of the facts, which all admit.] 
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longing to the body are produced by external acts, so habits 
of the mind are produced by the exertion of inward practical 
principles, i. 6., by carrying them into act, or acting upon 
them ; the principles of obedience, or veracity, justice, and 
charity. Nor can those habits be formed by any external 
course of action, otherwise than as it proceeds from these 
principles ; because it is only these inward principles ex- 
erted, which are strictly acts of obedience, of veracity, of 
justice, and of charity. So likewise habits of attention, 
industry, self-government, are in the same maimer acq,uired 
by exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, 
whether in outward act, or in thought and intention, u e., 
inward act ; for such intention is an act. Eesolutions also 
to do well are properly acts. And endeavouring to enforce 
upon our minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it which a man really has 
himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, may and 
will contribute towards fomiing good habits. But going 
over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking well, 
and drawing fine pictures of it ; this is so far from neces- 
sarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him 
who thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind in 
a contrary course, and render it gradually more insensible, 
z, e., form a habit of insensibility, to all moral considera- 
tions. Bor, from our very faculty of habits, passive impres- 
sions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
passing through the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being 
accustomed to danger begets intrepidity, z. e., lessens fear * 
to disti'ess, lessens the passion of pity; to instances of 
others’ mortality, lessens the sensible apprehension of our 
own. Ajad from these two observations together, that 
practical habits are formed and strengthened by repeated 
acts, and that passive impressions grow weaker by being 
repeated upon us f it must follow that active habits may be 
gradually forming and strengthening, by a course of acting 

m such and such motives and excitements, whilst these 

[These views on passive impressions have been adopted and 
enforced by Dugald Stewart, who avows that he has taken, them 
from Butler. Elements, p. 525. See also Chalm^s’ Br. Treat** 
p. 104.1 
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motives and excitements themselves are, by proportionable 
de^ees, growing less sensible, e., are contimially less and 
less sensibly felt, even as the active habits strengthen. And 
experience confirms this ; for active principles, at the very 
time that they are less lively in perception than they wore, 
are found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into 
the temper and character, and become more ©fiectnal m 
influencing our practice. The three things just mentioned 
) may afford instances of it. Perception of danger is a natural 
excitement of passive fear and active caution, and by being 
inured to danger, habits of the latter are gradually wrought 
at the same time that the former gradually lessens. Per- 
ception of distress in others is a natural excitement, pas- 
sively to pity, and actively to relieve it ; but let a man set 
himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed 
) persons, and he cannot but grow loss and less sensibly 
affected with the various miseiies of life with which ho 
must become acquainted ; when yet, at the same time, be- 
nevolence, considered not as a passion, but as a practical 
principle of action, will strengthen ; and whilst he passively 
compassionates the distressed less, he will acqtiire a greater 
5^ aptitude actively to assist and befriend them. So also at 
the same time that the daily instances of men’s dying around 
us give us daily a less sensible passive feeling or apprehension 
of our own mortality, such instances greatly contribute to 
the strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men; 
i, e., to forming a habit of acting with a constant view to 
it. And this seems again further to show that passive im- 
pressions made upon our minds by admonition, experience, 
example, though they may have a remote efficacy, and a 
very great one, towards forming active habits, yet, can have 
i this efficacy no otherwise than by inducing us to such a 
course of action ; and that it is not being affected so and so, 
but acting, which foi'ms those habits ; only it must bo al- 
ways remembered, that real endeavours to enforce good 
impressions upon ourselves are a species of virtuous action. 
I Kor do we know how far it is possible in the nature of 
things, that effects should be wrought in us at once, equiva- 
lent to habits, u e., what is wrought by use and exercise. 
However, the thing insisted upon is, not what may bo pos- 
sible, but what is in fact the appointment of Nature ; which 
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3S, tliat active habits are to be formed by exercise. Their 
progress may be so gradual as to be imperceptible in its 
steps ; it may be hard to explain the faculty, by which we 
are capable of* habits, throughout its several parts, and to 
trace it up to its original, so as to distinguish it from all 
others in our mind, and it seems as if contrary effects were 
to bo ascribed to it.^ But the thing in general that out 
nature is formed to yield, in some such maimer as this, to 
use and exercise, is matter of certain experience. 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action, 6 
we got an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often 
pleasure, in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse to 
it grow vi’’eaker ; the dilEcultics in it, not only the imaginary 
out the real ones, lessen ; the reasons for it offer themselves 
of course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; and the least 
ghmp&e of them is sufficient to make us go on in a corns© of 
action to which we have been accustomed. And practical 
principles appear to grow stronger, absolutely in themselves, 
by exercise, as well as relatively with regard to contrary 
principles, which, by being accustomed to submit, do so 
habitually and of comse. And thus a new character, in 
several respects, may be formed; and many habitudes of 
life, not given by Natui'c, but which Natui'e directs us to 
acquire. 

III. Indeed we may bo assured, that we should never have 3 
had those capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge, and habits, had they not been necessary and 
intended to be made use of. And accordingly we find them 
so necessary, and so much intended, that without them we 

® [There are maay facts which justify this suggestion. A blind 
man improves in the power of touch, through habit, till Ms nicety 
is scarcely credible. Perhaps, however, it is not the sensibility 
which improves, but the judgment. The man who stiEes compas 
sion feels less than the man who exercises it. Avarice, as an emo- 
tion, seems strengthened by hoarding, as are envy and malice by 
indulgence. The active principle of benevolence, again, becomes 
almost mechanical, after repeated sights of suffering and appropriate 
acts of kindness. Facts, or seeming facts of this kind, have induced 
some to hold ^Hhat some passions are increased by habit, others 
decreased, and others again increased to a certain point, then 
decreased/'— Smith's Sketches of Moral Philosophy, p. 401 ] 
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should be utterly incapable of that, which was the end for 
which we wore made, considered in onx temporal capacity 
only : the employments and satisfactions of our mature 
state of life. 

Mature does in. no wise qualify us wholly, much loss at 
once, for this mature state of life. EYen maturity of xpi- 
dcrstandiiig and bodily strength, arc not only arrived to 
gradually, but arc also very much owing to the continued 
exorcise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But 
if we suppose a person brought into the world with both 
these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he would 
plainly at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature 
age as an idiot. He would be in a manner disti'acted with 
astonishment, and apprenension, and curiosity, and suspense ; 
nor can one guess how long it would be, before he would be 
familiarized to himself and to the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to anything. It may be questioned too, 
whether the nattu'al information of his sight and hearing 
would bo of any manner of use at all to him in acting, before 
experience.^ And it seems that men would be strangely 
headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert themselves 
with an impetuosity^ which would render society insupport- 
able and the living in it impracticable, were it not for some 
acquired moderation and self-government, some aptitude 
and readiness in I'estraining themselves, and concealing their 
sense of things. Want of everything of this kind which is 
learned, would render a man as incapable of society as want 
of language would; or as his natural ignorance of any of 
the particular employments of life would render him in- 
capable of jproviding himself with the common convenienoos^ 
or supplying the necessary wants of it. In these respects, 
and probably in many more of which we have no laarticular 
notion, mankind is left by Nature an unformed, tnxfinishod 
creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, before the ac- 

® [Berkeley has shown in his Theoiy of Vision that the iBajires* 
sions of sight have to be corrected by touch, or other senses, before 
men can act upon them. This conclusion, which he reached by 
rea«soinng, was verified in the case of a young man touched by Mr. 
Cheselden, Phil. Trans., anno 1728. Though, it must be added, 
more has been founded on that case than it will easily bear.] 
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qilirement of knowledge, experience, and habits, for that 
inatnro state of life, which was the end of Ms creation, con- 
sidexmg him as related only to this world.^ 

But then, as Nature has endued us with a power of supply- 
ing* those dedoiencies, by acquired knowledge, experience, 
habits ; so likewise we are placed in a condition, in 
infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand m 1= 
need of in mature age. Hence children from their very 
biz'th are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in wMch they arc placed, and to have i 
a future part, and learning somewhat or other necessary to 
the performance of it. The subordinations to which they 
are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self-government 
in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for subjec- 
tion and obedience to civil authority. What passes before 
their eyes and daily haiipens to them, gives them experience, 
caution against treachery and deceit, together with number- 
less little rules of action and conduct which we could not 
live without, and which are learned so insensibly and so per- 
fectly, as to bo mistaken perhaps for instinct, though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise, as much so as 
language or knowledge in particular business, or the qualifi- 
cations and behaviour belonging to the several ranks and 
professions. Thus the beginning of our days is adapted to 
bo, and is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
mature life. Wo are much assisted in it by example, in- 
struction, and the care of others, but a gi'cat deal is left to 
ourselves to do. And of this, as part is done easily and of 2 
course, so requires diligence and care, the voluntary 

foregoing many things which wo desire, and setting our- 
selves to what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For that labour and industry, 
which the station of so many absolutely requires, they 
would be greatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in 
other stations would be for any other sorts of application, 
if both were not accustomed to them in their youth. And 
according as persons behave themselves in the general edu- 
cation wMch all go through^ and in the particular ones 
^ [See, in confirmation of this view, Whately's Pol. Ec., p. 112,* 
and Lecture on Civilization,*) 
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adapted to particular employments, their character is formed 
and made appear ; they recommend themselves more or less, 
and are capable of, and placed in, different stations in the 
society of mankind. 

The former part of life then is to be considered as an im- 
portant opportimity, which ISTatiiro puts into our hands, a^d 
which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our being 
placed in a state of discipline, throughout this life, for 
another world, is a providential disposition of things, ex- 
actly of the same kind, as our being placed in a state of 
discipline daring childhood for mature age. Our condition 
in both respects is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended 
tinder one and the same general law of Natui'o. 

And if wo were not ahle at all to discern how or in what 
way the present life could be our preparation for another , 
this would be no objection against the credibility of its being 
BO. IPor we do not discern how food and sleep contribute to 
the growth of the body, nor could have any thought that 
they would before wo had experience. Nor do children 
at all think on the one hand, that the sports and exercises 
to which they are so much addicted, contribute to their 
health and growth; nor, on the other, of the necessity 
which there is for their being restrained in them ; nor are 
they capable of understanding the use of many parts ol 
discipline, which, nevertheless, they must b© made to go 
through, in order to qualify them for the business of mature 
age. Were we not able then to discover in what respects 
the present life could form us for a future one ; yet nothing 
would be more supposable than that it might, in some respects 
or other, from the general analogy of Providence. And this, 
for aught I see, might reasonably be said oven tlioiigh we 
should not take in the consideration of God’s moral govern- 
ment over the world. But, 

^ lY. Take in this consideration, and consequently, that the 
character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification for 
the future state ; and then we may distinctly see, how, and 
in what respects, the present life may be a preparation for it ; 
since w© want^ and are cajpoMe of^ imjprovement in that character ^ 
hy moral cmd religious habits ; and the present life is fit to he a 
state of discipline for such improvement ; in like manner as we 
have already observed, how, and in what respects, infancy. 
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ehildliood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, and a 
natural state of discipline for mature age* 

Nothing 'which we at present see would lead us to the 
thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter : but, if we 
judge at all from the analogy of Nature, we must suppose, 
according to the Scripture account of it, that it^will be a 
community. And there is no shadow of anything unreason- 
able m conceiving, though there be no analogy for it, that 
this community will be, as the Scripture represents it, under 
the more immediate, or, if such an expression may be used, 
the more sensible government of God. Nor is our ignorance, 
what will be the employments oi' this happy community, nor 
oui' consequent ignorance, what particxilar scope or occasion 
there will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, 
amongst the members of it with regard to each other, any 
proof, that there will be no sphere of exercise for those vir- 
tues. Much less, if that were possible, is our ignorance any 
proof, that there will be no occasion for that frame of mind, 
or character, which is formed by the daily practice of those 
particular virtues here, and which is a result from it. This 
at least must be owned in general, that, as the government 
established in the imiverse is moral, the character of virtue 
and piety must, in some way or other, be the condition of a 
our happiness, or the qualification for it. 

Now from what is above observed, concerning our natui*al b 
power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are cajpaMe of moral 
improvement by discipline. And how greatly we want it, c 
need not be proved to any one who is acquainted with the 
great wickedness of mankind ; or even with those imperfec- i 
tioBS, which the best are conscious of. But it is not perhaps 
distinctly attended to by every one, that the occasion which 
human creatures have for discipline, to improve in them this 
character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up higher than 
to excess in the passions, by indulgence and habits of vice. & 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, Ixom the very con- 
stitution of their nature, before habits of virtue, are deficient, 
and in danger of deviating from what is right ; and therefore 
stand in need of virtuous habits, for a security against this 
danger. Bor, together with the general principle of moral (aj 
understanding, we have in our inward frame various affec- 
tions towards partiouJar external objects. These affections 

H 
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are nattirally, and of right, Btibject to the government of the 
moral principle, as to the occasions upon which they may he 
gratified ; as to the times, degrees, and manner, in which the 
objects of them may be pursued ; but then the principle of 
virtue can neither excite them, nor pi event their being ex- 
cited- On the contrary, they are naturally felt, when pxo 
objects of them are present to the mind, not onty before all 
consideration, whether they can be obtained by la^vfal means, 
but after it is found they cannot- For the natm'al objects oi 
affection continue so ; the necessaries, conveniences, and 
pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable ; though they 
cannot be obtained innocently : nay, though they cannot pos- 
sibly be obtained at all. And when the objects of any affec- 
tion whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful means ; 
but may be obtained by them: such affection, though its 
being excited, and its continuing some time in the mind, bo 
as innocent as it is natural and necessary ; yet cannot but be 
conceived to have a tendency to incline persons to venture 
upon such unlawful means : and therefore must be conceived 
(b) as putting them in some danger of it. Now, what is the 
general security against this danger : against their actually 
deviating from right? As the danger is, so also must the 
security be, from within: from the practical principle of 
virtue.® And the strengthening or improving this principle, 

® It may be thought, that sense of intea*est would as effectually 
restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense of interest is 
meant a speculative conviction or belief that such and such in- 
dulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness, upon the whole, 
than satisfaction ; it is contrary to present experience to say that 
this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain them fiom thus m- 
dulging themselves. And if by a sense of interest is meant a practical 
regard to what is upon the whole our happiness, this is not only 
coincident with the principle of virtue or moral x’ectitude, but is a 
pait of tbo idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable self-love 
wants to be improved, as really as any principle in our nature, I or 
we daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterous pas- 
aioQs, but by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by anything, even 
indolence: especially if the interest, the temporal mterest, suppose, 
which is the end of such self-love, be at a distance- So greatly are 
proffigate men mistaken when they affirm they are wholly governed 
liy interesteduess and self-love. And so little cause is there for 
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considered as practical, or as a pi'inciplo of aotioHj will lessen 
tlie danger, or increase tlie seenrity against it. And this 
moral principle is capable of improvement, by proper disci- 
pline and exercise : by recollecting the practical impressions 
which example and experience have made upon ns ; and, in- 
8t6iiid of following hnmonr and mere inclination, by continu- 
ally attending to the eqnity and right of the case, m what- 
ever we are engaged, be it in greater or less matters : and 
acenstoming ourselves always to act upon it ; as being itself 
the just and natural motive of action ; and as this moral 
course of behaviour must necessarily, under Divine govern- 
ment, he our final interest, T?ius the principle of virtue ^ im-* 
proved %nbo a habit^ oj which improvement we are thus capable, 
will plainly be, in propoit ion to the strength of it, a security 
against the danger %olnch finite creatures are in, from the very 
nature of propension, or particular affections. This way of 
putting the matter, supposes particular affections to remain 
in a future state, which it is scarce possible to avoid suppos- 
ing. And if they do, we clearly see, that acq.uirod habits of 
virtue and self-government may be necessary for tho regula* 
tion of them. However, though we were not distinctly to 
take in this supposition, but to speak only in g'enei'al, the 
thing really comes to the same. For habits of virtue, thus 
acquired by discipline, are impro'^emeut in virtue : and im- 
provement in virtue must be advancement in happiness, if 
the government of the universe be moral. 

Prom these things we may obseiwe, and it will farther show 
this our natural and original need of being improved by dis- 
cipline, how it comes to pass, that creatures made upright 
fall ; and that those who preserve their uprightness, by so 5 
doing, raise themselves to a more secure state of virtue. To 
say that the former is accounted for by the nature of liberty, 
is to say no more, than that an event’s actually happening is 
accounted for by a mere possibility of its happening. But it 
seems distinctly conceivable fiom the very nature of parti- (aj 
cular affections or propensions. Por, suppose creatures in- 
tended for such a partioular state of life, for which such 
propensions were necessary : suppose them endued with such 
propensions, together with moral understanding, as well in- 
cluding a practical sense of virtue, as a speculative perception 
of it 3 ^ and that all these several principles, both natural and 

H 2 
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moral, forming an inward couBtitution of mind, Avere in the 
most exact proportion possible ; i. e., in a proportion the 
most exactly adapted to their intended state of life ; snch 
creatures would be made upright, or jSnitely perfect. Now 
particular propensions, from their very nature, must be felt, 
the objects of them being present;® though they cannot 
gratified at all, or not with the allowance of the moral 
principle. But if they can be gratified Avithout its allowance, 
or by contradicting it, then they must be conceived to have 
some tendency in how low a degree soever, yet some tendency, 
to induce persons to such forbidden gratification. This ten- 
dency, in some one particular propension, may bo increased, 
by the gi'oater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, 
than of occasions exciting others. The least volxmtary indul- 
genoe in forbidden circumstances, though but in thought, will 
increase this wrong tendency ; and may increase it further, 
till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it becomes 
efieot ; and danger of deviating from right, ends in actual 
deviation from it : a danger necessarily arising from the very 
nature of propension ; and which therefore could not have 
been prevented, though it might have been escaped, or got 
innocently through.^® The case would be, as if we were tc 
suppose a straight path marked out for a person, in which 
such a degi'ee of attention would keep him steady : but if ho 
would not attend in this degiee, any one of a thousand objects, 
catching his eye, might lead him out of it. Now it is impos- 
sible to say, how much even the first full overt act of iri'egu- 

® [Tins is the thought which Dr. O’Brien has expanded in inns' 
irating the temptation of our X»ord, showing that Christ might be 
tempted, yet he without sin, — Two Sermons upon Heb. iv. 15, 
preached in the Chapel of Trmity College, Dublin [1832 

[This supposed case is, it will be noticed, a moat just history of 
the fall. In that history we have — the conviction of duty, the 
contemplation of the pleasure which sin may produce, the ofier on 
the part of the tempter of a lie in place of the truth, the hope that 
desire may be indulged and the punishment averted, desire growing 
stronger, conscience feebler, till the will consents and the act is 
done. This act, it must be added, is not so much a sin as a fall.** 
It implies the deliberate preference of a lie to the truth, of passion 
to conscience, of self to Q-od. Peace and favour with him are forth* 
with exchanged for enmity and clread.j 
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larity miglit disorder the inward constitution ; unsettle the 
adjustments, and alter the proportions which formed it, and 
in which the uprightness of its make consisted : but repeti- 
tion of irregularities would produce habits. And thus the 
constitution would be spoiled ; and creatures made upright, 
become corrupt and depraved in their settled character, pi o- 
portionably to their repeated irregularities in occasional acts. 
But, on the contrary, these creatures might have improved (h, 
and raised themselves to a higher and more secure state of 
virtue, by the contrary behaviom' : by steadily following tho 
moral principle, supposed to be one part of their nature : and 
thus withstanding that unavoidable danger of defection, 
which necessarily arose from, propension, the other pairfc of it. 
For, by thus preserving their integrity for some time, their 
danger would lessen ; since propensions, by being inured to 
submit, would do it more easily and of course : and their 
security against this lessening danger would increase ; since 
the moral principle would gain additional strength by exer- 
cise : both which things are implied in the notion of virtuous 
habits- Thus then vicious indulgence is not only criminal in 
itself, but also depraves the inward constitution and cha- 
racter. And virtuous self-government is not only right in 
itself, but also improves the inward constitution or character : 
and may improve it to such a degree, that though we should 
suppose it impossible, for particular affections to be abso- 
lutely coincident with the moral principle ; and consequently 
should allow, that such creatures as have been above sup- 
posed, would for ever remain defectible ; yet their danger of 
actually deviating from right may be almost infinitely les- 
sened, and they fully fortified against what remains of it ; it 
that may be called danger, against which there is an adequate 
effectual security. But still, this their higher perfection may 
continue to consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of 
discipline, and this their more complete security remain to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, that (o' 
creatures ^vithout blemish, as they came out of the hands of 
God, may be in danger of going wrong ; and so may stand in 
need of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. That 
which is the ground of their danger, or their want of security, 
may be considered as a deficiency in them, to which virtuous 
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iaMts are the natxiral supply. And as they are naturally 
capable of being raised and improved by discipline, it may be 
a thing fit and requisite that they should be placed in cir- 
cumstances with an eye to it : in circumstances peculiarly 
fitted to bo, to them, a state of discipline for their improve- 
ment in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold with respect 
to those, who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from 
their original rectitude, and whose passions are become ex- 
cessive by repeated violations of their inward constitution ? 

4 Upright creatures may want to be improved ; depraved 
creatures want to be renewed. Education and discipline, 
which may be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of 
severity, is expedient for those : but must be absolutely 
necessary for these. For these, discipline of the sevei'er sort 
too, and in the higher degrees of it, must bo necessary, in 
Older to wear out vicious habits ; to recover their primitive 
strength of self-government, which indulgence must have 
weakened ; to repair, as well as raise into an habit, the moral 
principle, in order to their arriving at a secure state of vir- 
tuous happiness. 

a JSTow whoever will consider the thing, may clearly see, that 
the present world is peculiarly Jit to be a state of discipline 
for this purpose, to such as will set themselves to mend and 
improve. For, the various tem2>tations with which we are 
soiTOunded ; our experience of the deceits of wickedness ; 
having been in many instances led wrong ourselves ; the 
great viciousness of the world ; the infinite disorders conse- 
quent upon it ; our being made acquainted with pain and 
sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the sight 
of it in others 5 these things, though some of them may in- 
deed produce wrong ofiects upon our minds, yet when duly 
reflected upon, have, all of them, a direct tendency to bring 

i us to a settled moderation and reasonableness of temper ; 
the contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to thai 
tmrestrained self-will, and violent bent to follow present in- 
clination, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. 
Such experience as the present state affords, of the frailty 
of our natuio ; of the boundless extravagance of ungovemed 
passion ; of the power which an Infinite Being has over us, 
by the various , capacities of misery which he has given us ; 
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in cliort, that kind and degree of experience which the 
present .rtate affords ns, that the constitution of Nature is 
euoh m to admit tho possibility, the danger, and the actual 
6‘^ent of creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and 
becoming vicious and wretched ; hath a tendency to give us 
a ^r^vactical sense of things very different from a mere specu- 
lative knowledge, that we are liable to vice, and capable of 
misery. And who knows, whether the security of creatures 
in the highest and most settled state of perfection, may not 
in part arise, from their having had such a sense of things 
as this, formed, and habitually fixed within them, in some 
state of probation And passing through the present world 
with that moral attention which is necessary to the acting 
a right part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of 
this sort upon our minds. But to be a little more distinct : 
allurements to what is wrong ; difficulties in the discharge 
of our duty ; our not being able to act an uniform right part 
without some thought and care ; and the opportunities which 
we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what we dislike, 
or obtaining what we desire, by unlawful means, when we 
either cannot do it at all, or at least not so easily, by lawful 
ones; these things, i. <3., the snares and temptations of vice, 
are what render the present world peculiarly fit to be a state 
of discipline, to those who will preseive their integrity; be- 
cause they render being upon our guard, resolution, and the 
denial of our passions, necessary in order to that end. And 
tho exercise of such particular recollection, intention of 
mind, and self-government, in the practice of virtue, has, 
from the make of our nature, a peculiar tendency to form 

n [^The force of this remark must not be overlooked. The fall 
of angels shows that even in a state where there is no evil, tempta- 
tions to evil may spring iip, and that to resist them men may need 
characters disciplined on earth. Or to speak perhaps more accu- 
rately, things innocent may become temptations to undisciplined 
natui'es, while natures thoroughly disciplined would never feel 
them. Of course, God has pledged his word to the perpetuity of 
that heavenly state — sm shall never enter it — and he might secure 
the fulfilment of it by making sin physically impossible . but he 
seems rather to act in accordance with the moral nature he has 
given us. Heaven will be for us secure, because our hohnees will 
be by discipline made perfect.! 
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habits of virtue : as implying, not only a real, but also a 
more continued* and a more intense exercise of tlie virtuous 
principle ; or a more constant and a stronger effort of virtue 
exerted into act. Thus suppose a person to know himself 
to he in particular danger, for some time, of doing anything 
•wrong, which yet he fully resolves not to do : continued recol- 
lection, and keeping upon his guard, in order to make good 
his resolution, is a continued exerting of that act of virtue in 
a high degree^ which need have been, and perhaps would have 
been, only instantaneous and weah, had the temptation been 
so. It is indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is 
essential to virtue and piety : but it would have been nearer 
the truth, though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, 
that it is essential to discipline and improvement. For 
though actions materially virtuous, which have no sort of 
difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our particular incli- 
nations, may possibly be done only from these particular 
inclina'tions, and so may not be any exercise of the principle 
of virtue, i. e., not be virtuous actions at all ; yet, on the 
contrary, they may be an exercise of that principle: and 
when they are, they have a tendency to form and fix the 
habit of virtue. But when the exercise of the virtuous prin- 
ciple is more continued, oftener repeated, and more intense j 
as it must be in circumstances of danger, temptation, and 
difficulty, of any kind and in any degree; this tendency is 
increased proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is the 
consequence.^® 

[It is here — when describing man's recovery, Butler speaks oi 
nothing more as necessary than a strenuous and sustained effort on 
our part to acquire new habits of holiness — that our author's theo- 
logy seems defective. the teaching of Scripture is, that an entire 

change in the condition of our moral faculties, what may be called 
a complete renovation of them, is indispensable to our holiness — 
that men, unassisted from above, do not, and of themselves, will not 
effect such a change— that this change, which begins their new life, 
is effected by a Divine influence and through the truth of the 
gospel. All this must be kept in mind when interpreting evan- 
gelically this first part of Butler’s treatise. - . * At the same time, 
Butler’s reasoning is complete as it stands, for under the economy 
of grace the law of habit has not been rex>ealed, nor has any other 
of the laws of hui»Mi nature, on which this argument proceeds. .. * « 
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THs Hndonbtedly holds to a certain length ; bnt how far b 
it may hold I loxow not. Neither onr intellectnal powers 
nor otir bodily strength can be improved beyond snch a 
degree ; and both maybe over-wronght. Possibly there may 
be somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral 
cjj^raoter, which is scarce worth considering. And I mention 
it only, lest it should come into some persons’ thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregoing observations which perhaps 3 
it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not : and there 
nay be several other exceptions. Observations of this kind 
cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in every case. It 
is enough that they hold in general. And these plainly hold 
so far, as that from them they may be seen distinctly, which 
is all that is intended by them, that the present world is pecu- 
liarly fit to he a state of discipline^ for our improvement in virtue 
and piety ; in the same sense as some sciences, by requiring 
and engaging the attention, not, to be sure, of such persons as 
will not) but of such as will, set themselves to them, are fit 
to form the mind to habits of attention. 

Indeed the present state is so far from proving, in event, a 
discipline of virtue to the generality of men, that on the 
contrary, they seem to make it a discipline of vice. And the 2 
viciousness of the world is in different ways the great 
temptation, which renders it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end and the 

It should be remembered, too, in defence of Butler, that all through 
this first part he is discussing natural rehgion, and using language 
appropriate to it. Truths and forms of expression borrowed from 
the New Testament would therefore be less appropriate. The mis- 
take win be with the reader, if he regard Butler’s phraseology hero 
as adapted to set forth the whole of the go^el. 

< The principle of virtue* of which Butler speaks is in evangelical 
language, and for fallen man, faith in the doctrine of the cross — ► 

the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.** 

Let a man once admit that Christ is the gift of the Father’s love; 
that in dying he did homage to the sanctity of law ; that we de- 
serve what he suffered; that in pleading his death, we acknow- 
ledge our sin, and must resolve to be freed from it, looking to God’s 
grace for help; and all is changed. God is regarded with confi.- 
dence, sin with abhorrence, the law with reverence, Christ with 
love, and in the end the world is crucified (and thus powerless) 
ta us, and we imto the world ”] 
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wliole occasion of inarLkind’s being placed in siicb a state as 
a the present, is not pretended to be accounted for. That 
■which appears amidst the general coiruption, is that tnero 
are some ioersons who having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices 
of virtue and religion, bo they more clear or more obscure, 
which are afforded them ; and that the present W“orld is not 
b only an exercise of virtue in these persons but an exercise of 
it in ways and degrees, peculiarly apt to improve it ; apt to 
improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be by 
the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, or 
in a society of equally impel feet virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many, even to the generality, i. e. that 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged as 
c a proof that it was not intended for moi^al discipline by any 
who at all observe the analogy of Nature, For, of the 
numerous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
ai*e adapted and put in the way, to improve to such a point 
or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the greatest 
part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny that those seeds and 
bodies, wliich do attain to that point of maturity and per* 
faction, answer the end for which they were really designed 
by Nature; and therefore that Nature designed them for 
such perfection. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is 
not to the present purpose, that the aj^ptarance of such an 
amazing wasU in Nature, with respect to these seeds and 
bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as what 
is much more teiudble, the present and future rum of so many 
moral agents by themselves, e. by vice. 

8 Against this whole notion of moral discipline, it may bo 
objected in another way, that so far as a course of beha- 
viour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so 
far it is only a discipline and strengthening of self4ovo.^^ 

[Hobbes had mamtaiued that "'fear and were the chlel 

springs ot what men call virtue. Later, Shaftesbury had taken a 
juBter view, holding that these are but selfish motives to virtue, 
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Blit doing wliat God commands, because ho commands it," is a 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it. And a con* 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and chanty, may form 
distinct habits of those particular virtues, and will certainly 
habits of solf-government, and of denying our inch* 
nations, whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. 
Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciate 
all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For voracity, b 
justice, and charity, regard to God’s authority, and to our 
own chief intez'cst, are not only all three coincident, but 
each of them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or prin- 
ciple of action. And he who begins a good life from any 
one of them, and perseveres in it, as he is already in some 
degree, hO he cannot fail of becoming more and more, of that 
character, which is correspondent to the constitution of 
Nature as moral ; and to the relation which God stands in to 
us as moral Governor of it ; nor consequently can he fail of 
obtaining that happiness/^ which this constitution and re- 
lation necessarily suppose connected with that character. 

These several observations concerning the active principle 
of virtue and obedience to God’s commands, are applicable 
to passive submission or resignation to his will ; which is 
another essential part of a i-ight character, connected with 
the former, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined that nothing but affiiotions can give 
occasion for or require this virtue; that it can have no 
respect to nor be any way necessary .to qualify for, a state 

though sometimes efiicacious in roplaiming from vice, and in 
guarding a feeble penitence” (Mackintosh). Butler substantially 
agrees in this view. Both, however, admit that there is a hope of 
heaven identical with the love of holiness itself, and a fear of hell 
identical with the dread of sin — the hope that in heaven sin will 
cease. The holiness of heaven is (in this view), still more at- 
tractive than its happiness,” — (T. Erskine, ^ Freeness of the Gospel,^ 
p. 32;) and the hope of it is on© of the noblest motives to virtue.3 
[So John Smith: ‘‘ Happiness and holiness are hut two several 
notions of one thing. Hell is rather a nature than a place, and 
heaven cannot be so well defined by anything wit?iout us, as by 
something wtiMn * — ^ Select Discourses, j 
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of perfect happiness ; but it is not experience ^vhich can 
4: make ns think thns. Prosperity itself, whilst anything 
supposed desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and xm- 
a bounded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a 
source of discontent, as anything in our external condition. 
It is indeed true, that there can be no scope for patier*ce, 
when sorrow shall be no more ; but there may be need of a 
temper of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
For though self-love, considered merely as an active prin- 
ciple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but bo 
uniformly coincident with the principle of obedience to God’s 
commands, our interest being rightly understood ; because 
this obedience and the pursuit of our own chief interest, 
must be in every case one and the same thing ; yet it may 
be questioned whether self-love, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolutely and uniformly coincidon't; with the will of 
God; anymore than particular affections -^an coincident 
in such sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions 
and in degrees, impossible to be gratified Consistently with 
^ the constitution of things, or the Divine anointments. So 
that habits of resignation may, upon this ^count, be re- 
quisite for all creatures ; habits I say, wlii^h ^gnify what is 
formed by use. However, in general it is obvi^’>us that both 
self-love and particular affections in Immau cxroaturcs, con- 
sidered only as passive feelings, distort and rend the mind ; 
and therefore stand in need of discipline. Now, denial of 
those particular affections, in the course of active virtue and 
obedience to God’s will, has a tendency to moderate them ; 
and seems also to have a tendency to habituate the mind, to 
be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness which is 
allotted us, e. to moderate self-love. -But the proper dis- 
cipline for resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour 
under that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to consider it 
in the view in which religion teaches us to consider it, as 
from the hand of God , receiving it as what ho appoints, or 
thinl?:s proper to permit, m his world and under his gov«m- 
mont ; this will habitxiate the mind to a dutiful submission ; 
and such submission, together with the active principle oi 
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obedience, make up the temper and character in us, wMcli 
answers to his sovereignty, and which absolutely belongs to c 
the condition of ouj- being, as dependent creatures. ISTor can 
it be said that this is only breaking the mind to a submission 
to mere power; for mere power may be accidental, and 
precarious, and usurped ; but it is forming within ourselves 
the temper of resignation to His rightful authority, who is by 
nature, supreme over aU.^® 

Upon the whole, such a character and such qualifications 
are necessary for a mature state of life in the present world, 
as nature alone does in no wise bestow ; but has put it upon 
us, in great part, to acquire in our progress from one stage 
of life to another, from childhood to mature age; put it 
upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of doing it, 
and by placing us in the beginning of life, in a condition fit 
for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition in the 
present world, as in a state of moral discipline for another. 

It is in vain then to object against the credibility of the 5 
X^resent life’s being intended for this purpose, that all the 
trouble and the danger, unavoidably acoompanymg such 
discipline, might have been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters, which we were to he. 
For we experience, that what we were to &e, was to be the 
effect of what we would do ; and that the general conduct of a 
nature is, not to save us trouble or dangei', but to make us 
capable of going through them, and to put it upon us to do so. 
Acquirements of our own experience and habits, are the 
natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against our 
dangers ; since it is as plainly natural to set ourselres to b 
acquire the qualifications, as the external things which we 
stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly a general 
law of Nature, that we should, with regard to oui’ temporal 

[Professor Fitzgerald adds here an instructive suggestion, 

while the general union of utility with virtue answers a plain 
moral purpose, the occasional apparent interruption of that con- 
nexion — so that virtue brings disadvantages — may answer a moral 
purpose also/' Virtue promotes happiness, God therefore is upon 
its side, and it becomes us to be virtuous. Virtue is not always 
followed by happiness, God therefore means us to love it fonts own 
sake. My yoke is easy/' illustrates the first truth 5 Take up 
your cross and follow me," the second.! 
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interest, form and cultivate practical principles with.in us^ 
by attention, use, and discipline, as anything whatever is a 
natural law ; chiehy in the beginning of life, but also 
throughout the whole course of it. And the alternative is 
left to our choice, either to improve ourselves, and better 
our condition, or in default of such improvement to remciin 

0 deficient and wretched. It is, therefore, perfectly credible 
from the analogy of Nature, that the same may be our case, 
with respect to the happiness of a future state, and the 
qualifications necessary for it. 

0 There is a third thing, which may seem implied m the 
present world’s being a state of probation ; that it is a 
theatre of action, for the manifestation of persons’ characters 
with respect to a future one ; not to be sure to an all- 
knowing Being, but to this creation or part of it. This may, 
perhaps, be only a consequence of oui' being in a state oi 
probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossible 
that men’s showing and making manifest what is in their 
heart, what their real character is, may have respect to a 
future life, in ways and manners which wo are not acquainted 
with ; particularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
Nature does not appear to do anything without means, of 

1 their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and 
of its being known to the cieation by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of. But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
maxnfestation of persons’ characters contributes very much 

2 in various ways, to the carrying on a great part of that 
general course of Nature, respecting mankind, which comes 
under our observation at present. I shall only add, that 
probation, in both these senses, as well as in that treated 
of in the foregoing chapter, is implied in moi’al govern- 
ment ; since by persons’ behavioui' under it, their characters 
cannot but be manifested, and if they behave well, im- 
proved. 
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OF THF OriNION OF NjSCESSITY, CX>NSI1>EKED AS INFIaXTENOlNG 

PBACTICE. 

[Un. tiie supposition that necessity is reconcilable with the expe- 
rienced constitution of iKature, the question. Is it also with religion ; 
answered in the affirmative. 

Thus far the controversy has been with the deist. Atheism^ 
however, may be supposed to maintain that necessity itself accounts 
tor the existence of things — an opinion which needs first to be 
examined. 

A Does necessity (supposed reconcilable with hTature) destroy the 
proof of an intelligent Author, and so support Atheism ? No ; 
for, 

1 Necessity does not set aside an agent; 

2 Nor does it exclude design and intelligence, either in men or 

in God. 

3 It is true that men ascribe (in a loose way) the existence of God 

to necessity, but this is a new meaning of the word, and is 
intended merely to imply that, prior to design in Nature, 
there must be a Divine existence. Answer restated. 

B Docs necessity, supposed reconcilable with Nature, destroy the 
belief that we are under moral government^ No, for, 

1 When applied to practical matters (therefore religion included) 

necessity is as if it were false : 

a Let a child act upon it, and he will find that it is either not 
true, or not acted upon as true, 
b Or a man in common life. Hence, probably, men are free. 
Upon this, however, Butler does not here insist. 

Nor let any be surprised that, upon the opinion of necessity 
being true, we act upon it as false, and thence felame our 
reason ; for God has given us practical prmciples, which 
we follow instead of reason, and to object to these is mere 
conceit. 

2 Necessity, if true, is reconcilable with the possession of a 

moral character, the foundation of veracity, benevolence, 
and justice, both in us and in God. 
a That he possesses such a character is shown by his natural 
character, and by final causes. 

h Necessity is reconcilable with some kind of character in us, 
for it Mnders neither truth nor falsehood. 
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If tluB be deiiied, and it be &aid. Admit necessity, and tliere 
can be no moral cbaracter in us, and so no just punish- 
ment. Answer, The necessity which, destroys the injustice 
of an act destroys the injustice of a punishment ; and, after 
all, our conviction of a character remains : we still deem 
ourselves just or unjust, necessity notwithstanding, ^ 
c So necessity is reconcilable wdth the character of God: aa 
reconcilable with veracity and justice as with any other. 
And if it be objected that necessity destroys the proof of 
such character, by making the happiness that follows virtue 
a mere necessity, and no part of God's arrangement — 
answer, 

1 Happiness follows conduct, and is a consequence of and 

not of necessity or fate : besides, 

2 God governs according to some rule; and veracity and 

justice seem the natural rule with One who can have no 
competition with his creatures. 

C Nor, further, does necessity destroy the obligations and proofs of 
religion, such as the following, — 

1 The proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Creator ; 

2 The proof, from present government, of a future government; 

5 The proof, from our moral faculty, of the final reward of virtue ; 
"Which faculty is a rule, having authority, and enforcing its 

decisions with sanctions, lEvery rule implies such sanctions. 
But, in this rule, the sanctions are expressed in the very 
sense of good or ill desert connected with it, and tho dread of 
future punishment. 

Nor does any objection of necessity lie against this faculty or 
its conclusions ; the existence of the faculty being a fkct, and 
the conclusion bemg drawn immediately from it. 

4 This reasoning is confirmed by various facts, such as the ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice; the punishment of vice, as mis- 
chievous to society, and as vice. 

6 The external evidence of religion, as, 

a The genersd consent of all ages and countries : 
b The early belief in religion, which implies either the natural- 
ness of religion, or the Divine origin of it; which latte« 
is probable on various grounds : and, 
c Ancient tradition of a revelation, which has force irrespective 
of the claims of any particular book, or the present purity 
of any religious system. 

Note carefully, that in studying all such doctrines our facul- 
ties are peculiarly liable to err, so that, though we are not 
to neglect themy we must be on our guard. 
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B jVfter all, “(lie olijecior may say, I cannot confute tMs argument^ 
or answer these proofs; nor need I. 'We are not free, whatever 
we think, and so are not to be punished: and any system that 
affirms we are must be rejected. But answer. Experience 
shows 

I'he conclusion is false wherever the fallacy lies. Either we are 
Qree, and su punished; or, being necessary agents we are 
pnmshed still, — now and in the life to come. 

Erom the whole gather a double conclusion : 

1 Necessity, supposed consistent with the present constitution oi 

things, does m no sort prove that we shall not be rewarded 
eternally according to our deserts; nor does it affect the prooi 
that we shall. It leaves untouched all religion, natural and 
revealed. 

2 Hence the only senses in which necessity, if taught in religion, 

can be said to destroy religion : 
a Practically, by leading atheists to encourage themselves in 
vice: 

b Heally, by contradicting our experience that we are fre©j 
and the course of Nature: 

c Though not in this sense, that it is reconcilable witl 
Nature, but not with religion.] 


Thbottghoxjt the foregoing treatise it appears, that the con 
dition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this world 
only, and nnder the government of God wliich we experience 
is greatly analogous to our condition, as designed for anothei 
world, or under that farther government, which religioi 
teaches as. If therefore any assert, as a fatalist mast, tha 
the opinion of universal necessity^ is reconcilable with th< 

^ [There are few words in the English language more ambiguouj 
than necessity.” It is used in three senses, distinct, yet m som< 
connexions not dissimilar. (1.) Sometimes it expresses the relatioi 
of cause and effect, or of things uniformly connected, and so o 
premises and conclusion. The world has necessarily a Creator 
death is a necessity of our present state'; the angles of a triangl 
are necessarily eqLual to two right angles, are examples. (2.) Some 
times it expresses the opposite of freedom — compulsion against one’ 
will. (3.) It expresses also the opposite of doubt — certainty c 
knowledge, applied properly to the thing known ; e» God foresee 
oar acts, therefore they are necessary. Now the only sense of necee 

I 
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former^ tliero immediately arises a question in the way of 
analogy, whether he nmst not also o^vn it to he reconcilable 
with the latter, i, e, with the system of religion itself, and 
the proof of it. The reader then will observe, that the 
question now before us is not absolute, Whether the opinion 
of fate he reconcilable with religion ; but hypothetical. 
Whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable with the 
constitution of IsTature, it be not reconcilable with religion 
also : or what pretence a fatalist, not other persons, but a 
fatalist, has to conclude from his opinion, that there can be 
no such thing as religion. And as the puzzle and obscurity, 
which must unavoidably arise from arguing upon so absurd 
a supposition as that of universal necessity, will, I fear, 
easily be seen ; it will, 1 hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as'^a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of Nature, 
or natui-al Governor of the world ; and since an objection 
may b© made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed, that such neces- 
sity will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things: it is requisite that this objection be distinctly 
answered, or that it be shown that a fatality, supposed con- 
sistent with what we certainly experience, does not destroy 
the proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of Nature ; 
before we proceed to consider whether it destroys the proof 

sity in which it can be said to destroy responsibility is the second ; 
though many (and Butler among them) have attempted to show 
that responsibility must be destroyed by admitting necessity in the 
first, or, indeed, in any sense God may foreknow every act of 
every moral agent, and so those acts be (in the third sense) neces- 
sary, He may even see causes and influences at work which will 
end in those acts, and so those acts be necessary in the first sense, 
and yet every moral agent be free; that is, the agent will act volaa- 
tarily and without constraint. The moral agent is in each Ciise 
responsible ; nor does that responsibility cease till he acts necessarily 
in the second sense, and things are done under compulsion and 
against his will. These distinctions are not necessary to an appre- 
ciation of Butler^'s main reasoning; but they are important in eati* 
mating his opinion on necessity, and in deciding various theological 
questions, — See Whately^s Notes to Eong on Predestination, and 
Isaac Taylor’s Essay on Edwards on the Will.] 
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of a moral GoTemor of it, or of our being in a state ot 
religion. 

Now when it is said by a fatalist that the whole consti- 
tution of Nature and the actions of men, that everything, 
and every mode and circomstance of everything, is necessary, 
aftd could not possibly have been otherwise ; it is to be 
observed, that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, 1 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles, and to 
certain ends : because all this is matter of undoubted ex- 
perience, acknowledged by all, and what every man may, 
every moment, be conscious of. And from hence it follows 
that necessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of 
the constitution of Nature, and how things came to he and to 
continue as they are ; hut only an account of this circumstance 3 
relating to their origin and continuance, that they could not 
have been otherwise than they are and have been. The 
assertion that everything is by necessity of Nature, is not an 
answer to the (Question, Whether the world came into being 
as it is, by an intelligent agent forming it thus, or not ; but 
to quite another question, Whether it came into being as it 
is, in that way and maimer which we call necessarily^ or in 
that way and manner -which we call freely . For suppose 
further that one who was a fatalist, and one who kept to 
this natural sense of things, and believed himself a free 
agent, were disputing together and vindicating their respec- 
tive opinions, and they should happen to instance in a house ; 
they would agree that it was built by an architect. Their 
difference concerning necessity and freedom would occasion 
no difference of judgment concerning this, but only concern- 
ing another matter, whether the architect built it necessarily 
or freely. Suppose then they should proceed to inquire con- 
cerning the constitution of Nature • in a lax way of speaking, 
one of them might say it was by necessity, and the other by 
fi'eedom ; but if they had any meaning to their words, as 
the latter must mean a free agent, so the former must at 
length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he would say 
one or more, acting by necessity ; for abstract notions can 
do nothing. Indeed we ascribe to God a necessary existence, 
uncaused by any agent. For we find within ourselves the 
idea of infinity, i* Cm immensity and eternity, impossible, even 

r 2 
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in imagination, to be removed out of being* We seem to 
discern intuitively, that there mttst, and cannot but be some- 
what external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the 
archetype of it. And from hence (for this abstract, as much 
as any other, implies a concrete we conclude that there is, 
and cannot but be, an infinite, an immense eternal Being ex- 
isting, prior to all design contributing to his existence, and 

3 exclusive of it.® And from the scantiness of, language, a 
manner of speaking has been introduced, that necessity is 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existence of 
God. But it is not alleged, nor can it be at all intended, 
that everything exists as it does by this kind of necessity, a 
necessity antecedent in Nature to design : it cannot, I say, 
be meant that everything exists as it does, by this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts ; and particularly because 
it is admitted that design, in the actions of men, contributes 
to many alterations in Nature. For if any deny this, I shall 
not pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows, jfirst. That when a fatalist 
asserts that everything is hy necessity, he must mean hy an 
agent acting necessarily ; he must I say mean this, for I am 
very sensible he would not choose to mean it : and secondly. 
That the necessity by which such an agent is supposed to 
act does not exclude intelligence and design. So that, were 
the system of fatality admitted, it would just as much 
account for the formation of the world as for the structure 
of a house, and no more. Necessity as much requires and 
supposes a necessary agent, as freedom requires and sup- 
poses a free agent to be the former of the world. And the 
appearances of design and of Jinal causes in the constitution of 
Nature as really prove this acting agent to be an intelligent 
designer, or to act from choice, upon the scheme of necessity, 
supposed possible, as upon that of freedom. 

B It appearing thus that the notion of necessity does not 

[This argument — that because there is in us the idea of infinity, 
therefore there must be an infinite Being — is not now deemed very 
satisfactory, though it was a favourite one in Butler's day, and is 
sanctioned by Cudworth, Waterland, and Samuel Clarke. Butler, 
it will be noticed, expresses his approval only incidentally; and hia 
jcea9oiiiug---that abstract notions can do nothing*' — ^is still sound. 
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destroy the proof that there is an iateUigent Author of 
Nature and natural GoTernor of the world, the present 
question, which the analogy before mentioned suggests,® and 
which, I think, it will answer, is this : Whether the opinion 
of necessity, supposed consistent with possibility, with the 
constitution of the world, and the natural govei'umont which 
we experience exercised over it, destroys all reasonable 
ground of belief that we are in a state of religion, or 
whether that opinion be reconcilable with religion, with the 
system, and the proof of it. 

Suppose then a fatalist to educate any one, from his 1 
youth up, in his own principles ; that the child should reason a 
upon them, and conclude, that since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or 
13unished : imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of 
blame and commendation out of hh mind by means of this 
system ; to form his temper, and character, and behaviour 
to it ; and from it to judge of the treatment he was to ex- 
pect, say from reasonable men, upon his coining abroad into 
the world ; as the fatalist judges from this system what he 
is to expect from the Author of Nature, and with regard to 
a future state. I cannot forbear stopping here to ask, 
whether any one of common sense would think fit that a 
child should be put upon these speculations, and be left to 
apply them to practice. And a man has little pretence to 
reofson who is not sensible that we are all children in specu- 
lations of this kind. However, the child would doubtless be 
highly delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of 
fear and shame with which his playfellows were fettered and 
embarrassed, and highly conceited in his superior knowledge 
so far beyond his years. But conceit and vanity would be 
the least bad part of the influence which these principles 
must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon during the 
course of his education. He must either he allowed to go 
on and be the plague of all about him, and himself too, even 
to his own destruction : or else correction must be continu- 
ally made use of, to supply the want of those natural per- 
ceptions of blame and commendation which we have supposed 

» P. 116. 
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to be removed, and to give him a practical impression oi 
what he had reasoned himself out of the belief of, that he 
was in fact an accountablo child, and to be punished for 
doing what he was iorbld. It is therefore in reality impos-* 
sible but that the correction which he must meet with, in 
the course of his education, must convince Mm, that if tSe 
scheme he was instructed in were not false, yet that he 
reasoned inconclusively upon it, and somehow or other mis- 
applied it to practice and common life ; as what the fatalist 
experiences of the conduct of Providence at present ought 
in all reason to convince him, that this scheme is misapplied 
when ap|;>hed to the subject of religion.^ But supposing the 
child's temper could remain still formed to the system, and 
his expectation of the treatment he was to have in the 
world be regulated by it, so as to expect that no reasonable 
man would blame or punish him for anything which ho 
should do, because he could not help doing it : upon this 
supposition it is manifest he would, upon his coining abroad 
into the world, be insupportable to society, and the treat- 
ment which he would receive from it would render it so to 
him ; and he could not fail of doing somewhat, very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of civil 
justice. And thus, in the end, he would be convinced of the 
obligations he was under to his wise instructor. Or suppose 
b this scheme of fatality, in any other way applied to practice, 
such practical apijlication of it will be foimd equally absurd, 
equally fallacious in a practical sense : for instance, that if 
a man be destined to live such a time, he shall live to it, 
though he take no care of his own preservation ; or if he be 
destined to die before that time, no care can prevent it: 
therefore all care about preserving one's life is to be neg- 
lected, which is the fallacy instanced in by the ancients* 
But now, on the contrary, none of these practical absurdities 
can be drawn from reasoning upon the supposition that we 
are free ; but all such reasoning with regard to the common 
affairs of life is justified by experience. And therefore, 
though it were admitted that this opinion of necessity were 
speculatively true, yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it 
wore false, so far as our experience reaches ; that is, to the 


^ P. 126 . 
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■whole of otir present life. For the constitution of the present 
world, and the condition in which we are actually placed, is 
as if we were free. And it may perhaps justly be concluded, 
that since the whole process of action, through every stop 
of it, suspense, deliberation, inclining one way, determining, 
and at last doing as we determine, is as if we weie free, 
therefore we are so. But the thing here insisted upon is, 
that under the present natural government of the world, we 
find we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, prior 
to all consideration whether we are or not. Were this 
opinion therefore of necessity admitted to be ever so true, 
yet such is in fact our condition and the natural course of 
things, that whenever we apply it to life and practice, this 
application of it always misleads us, and cannot but mislead 
us, in a most dreadful manner, with regard to our present 
interest. And how can people think themselves so very 
secure then, that the same application of the same opinion 
may not mislead them also, in some analogous maimer, 
with respect to a future, a more general and more important 
interest? For religion being a practical subject, and the 
analogy of Nature showing us that we have not faculties 
to apply this opinion, weie it a true one, to practical sub- 
jects ; whenever wo do apply it to the subject of religion, 
and thence conclude that we are free from its obligations, it 
is plain this conclusion cannot be depended upon. There 
will still remain just reason to think, whatever appearances 
are, that we deceive ourselves ; in somewhat of a like 
maimer as when people fancy they can draw contradictory 
conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together the attentive reader will see it 
follows, that if upon supposition of freedom the evidence of 
religion be conclusive, it remains so upon supposition of 
necessity, because the notion of necessity is not applicable 
to practical subjects : i. e. with respect to them, is as if it 
wore not true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. For to pretend 
to act upon reason, in opposition to practical principles, 
which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon , and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to 
which our own short views, and even our experience will 
show us it cannot be depended upon ; and such, at best, the 
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subject of necessity must be; tiiis is vanity, conceit, and 
unreasonableness. 

3 But this is not all, For we find within ourselves a will, 
and are conscious of a character, Kow if this, in us, be rc- 
concilablo with fate, it is reconcilable wuth it in the Author 
of ISTature, And besides, natural government and fbml 
causes imply a character and a wall in the Governor and 
a Designer a will concerning the creatures whom he governs. 
The Author of Nature then being certainly of some character 
or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident this neces- 
o sity is as reconcilable with the particular character of bene- 
volence, veracity, and justice in him, which attributes are 
the foundation of religion, as with any other character : 
b since we find this necessity no more hinders men from being 
benevolent than cxmel, true than faithless, just than unjust, 
or if the fatalist pleases, what call unjust. For it is said 
indeed, that what upon supposition of freedom would be 
just punishment, upon supposition of necessity becomes 
manifestly unjust, because it is punishment inflicted for doing 
that which persons could not avoid doing. As if the ne- 
cessity, which is supposed to destroy the injustice of murder, 
for instance, would not also destroy the injustice of punish- 
ing it. However, as little to the purpose as this objection is 
in itself, it is very much to the purpose to observe from it 
how the notions of justice and injustice remain, even whilst 
we endeavour to suppose them removed ; how they force 
themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are making sup- 
positions destructive of them ; for there is not perhaps a 
man in the world hut would be ready to make this objection 
at first thought. 

Ohy\ But though it is most evident that universal necessity, 
if it be reconcilable with anything, is reconcilable with 
that character in the Author of Nature, which is the founda- 
tion of religion ; yet does it not plainly destroy the proof 
that he is of that character, and consequently the proof of 
religion?” By no means. For we find that happiness and 

* will and character is meant that which, in speaking of men, 
we should express, not only by these words, but also by the words 
tmrvperj taste, dispositions, practical jprinotples, that whole frame of mind 
from whenoe we exit ^ one manner rather them anoih&r. 
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misery are not our fate, in any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behaviour ; but that they are the con- ^ 
sequences of it,® We find God exercises the same kind of 
government over us, with that which a father exercises over 
his children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning liberty 
and necessity, it evidently appears to us that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercising 2 
this authority or government, to a Being who can have no 
competitions or interfering of interests with his creatures 
and liis subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience its C 
truth, may be perplexed with difficulties, which rtin up into 
the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opinion of 
necessity seems to be the very basis upon which i n fidelity 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of tho obligations of religion, which may dis- 
tinctly he shown not to be destroyed by this opinion. 

The proof from final causes of an intelligent Author of 1 
Kature is not affected by the opinion of necessity ; supposing 
necessity a thing possible in itself, and reconcilable with the 
constitution of things/ And it is a matter of fact, independ- 
ent on this or any other speculation, that he governs the 2 
world by the method of rewards and jiunishments ; ® and 
also that he hath given us a moral faculty, by which we dis- 
tinguish between actions, and approve some as virtuous and 
of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious and of ill 
desert.® Now this moral discernment implies, in the notion ^ 
of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very pecuhar 3dnd ; for 
it carries in it authority and a right of direction ; authority 
in. such a sense, as that we cannot depart from it without 
being self-condemned,^® And that the dictates of this moral 
faculty, which are by nature a rule to us, are moreover the 
laws of God, laws in a sense including sanctions, may be thus 
proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, in crea- 
tures who are capable of considering it as given them by 
their Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of duty, 
but also a sense of security in following it, and of danger in 

' P. 114, etc, » Chap, ii, 

Sterm. II. at the Bolls. 
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deviating trom it. A direction of the Author of I:Tatxiro, 
giren to creatures capable of looking upon it as such, is 
plainly a command from him ; and a command from him 
necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit promise in 6ase 
of obedience, or threatening in case of disobedience. But 
then the sense or perception of good and ill desert, wlMch 
is contained in the moral discernment, renders the sanction 
explicit, and makes it appear, as one may say, expressed. 
B^or since his method of government is to reward and punish 
actions, his having annexed to some actions an inseparable 
sense of good desert, and to others of ill, this smely amounts 
to declaring uxdoii wliom his punishments shall be inflicted, 
and his rewards be bestowed. For he must have given us 
this discernment and sense of things, as a presentiment of 
what is to be hereafter ; that is, by way of information 
beforehand, what we are finally to expect in this world. 
There is then most evident ground to think that the govern- 
ment of God, upon the whole, will be found to correspond to 
the nature which he has given us ; and that in the upshot 
and issue of things, happiness and misery shall, in fact and 
event, be made to follow virtue and vice respectively ; as ho 
has already, in so peculiar a manner, associated the ideas of 
them in our minds. And from hence might easily be deduced 
the obligations of religious worship, were it only to be con- 
sidered as a means of preserving upon our minds a sense of 
this moral government of God, and securing our obedience 
to it ; which yet is an extremely imperfect view of that most 
important duty. 

Now I say, no objection from necessity can lie against this 
general proof of religion. None against the proposition rea- 
soned upon, that we have such a moral faculty and discern- 
ment ; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted ; none 
against the conclusion, because it is immediate and wholly 
^rom this fact. For the conclusion, that God will Ihially 
rewai-d the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here 
drawn, from its appearing to us that he should ; but from 

Pissert. II. 

However, I am far from intending to deny that the will of God 
Is determmed by what is ft, by tbe right and reason of the case, 
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Its appearing, that he has told ns, Tie will. And this he hath 
certainly told ns, in the promise and threatening which it 
hath been observed the notion of a command implies, and 
the sense of good and ill desert which he has given ns more 
distinctly expresses. Amd this reasoning from fact is con« 
flirted, and in some degree even vei'iiied, by other facts, hy 
tho natural tendencies of virtne and of vice ; and by this, 
that Grod, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious actions as mischievous to society, and also vicious 
actions as such in the strictest sense.^^ So that the general 
proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon the wild 
supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise he observed further, that natural religion 
hath, besides this, an external evidence ; which the doctrine 
of necessity, if it could be true, would not affect. For sup- 
pose a person by the observations and reasoning above, or 
by any other, convinced of the truth of religion, that there 


though one chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, 
and to speak with caution when one does speak of them. But if it 
be intelligible to say, that %t %s fit and reasonable for eviery one to con^ 
mlt Ms own happiness, then fitness of action, or the right and reason of 
the case, is an intelligible manner of speaking. And it seems as 
inconceivable to suppose God to approve one course of action, or one 
end, preferably to another, which yet his acting at all from design 
implies that he does, without supposing somewhat piior in that end 
to be the ground of the preference; as to suppose him to discern an 
abstract proposition to be true, without supposing somewhat prior 
in it, to be the ground of the discemment. It doth not therefore 
appear that moral right is any more relative to perception than 
abstract truth is ; or that it is any more improper to speak of the 
htness and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature 
of things, than to speak of abstract truth as thus founded. [It will 
be marked that Butler rests his argument throughout, not on what 
is abstractedly ht, nor even on man’s nature, but on admitted facts. 
In Part II., ch* vii., he gives reasons for this coui*se. Here, how- 
ever, he intimates his agreement with Cudworth and Clarke on tho 
intrinsic fitness (or excellence) of morality, as in his Sermons on 
Human Hature he maintains its naturalness.] 

Pp. 66-74. P. 59, etc. ' 
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is a God who made the world, who is the moral governor and 
judge of mankind, and will upon the whole deal with every 
one according to his works ; I say, suppose a person con- 
vinced of this by reason, but to Imow nothing at all of anti- 
q[mty or the present state of mankind ; it would be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the historfr ol 
this system of doctrine ; at what time, and in what maimer, 
it came first into the world ; and whether it were believed 
by any considerable part of it. And were he upon inquiry 
to find that a particular person, in a late age, first of all pro- 
posed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind were 
before wholly ignorant of it ; then, though its evidence jDcom 
reason would remain, there would be no additional proba- 
bility of its tx'uth from the account of its discovery. But 
instead of this being the fact of the case, on the contrary he 
a would find, what could not but afford him a very strong con- 
firmation of its truth : First, that somewhat of this system , 
with more or fewer additions and alterations, hath been pro- 
fessed in all ages and countries, of which we have any certain 
It information relating to this matter. Secondly, that it is cer- 
tain historical fact, so far as we can trace things up, that this 
whole system of belief that there is one God, the Creator and 
moral Governor of the world, and that mankind is in a state 
of religion, was received in the first ages. And thirdly, that 
o as there is no hint or intimation in histooy that this system 
was first reasoned out, so there is express historical or tra- 
ditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it was taught 
first by revelation. FTow those things must be allowed to 
(a) be of great weight. The first of them, general consent, 
shows this system to be conformable to the common sense of 
mankind. The second, namely, that religion was believed in 
the first ages of the world, especially as it does not appear 
that there were then any superstitious or false additions to 
it, cannot but be further confirmation of its truth. For it is 
a proof of this alternative ; either that it came into the woild 
hy revelation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces itself 
(h) mind. The former of these is the conclusion of 

learned men. And whoever will consider how unapt for 
speculation rude and uncultivated minds are, will perhaps 
fsxmx hence alone be strongly inclined to believe it the truth* 
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And as it is shown in the Second Part^^ of this Treatise, that 
there is nothing of snoh peculiar presumption against a re- 
velation in the beginning of the world, as there is supposed 
to be against subsequent ones : a sceptic could not, I thiok^ 
give any* account, which would appear more probable even 
to himself, of the early pretences to revelation, than by sup- 
posing some real original one from whence they were copied. 
And the third thing above mentioned, that there is express 
historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, of 
the system of religion being taught mankind by revelation , 
this must be admitted as some degree of real proof that it 
was so taught. For why should not the most ancient tradi- 
tion be admitted, as some additional proof of a fact, against 
which there is no presumption? And this proof is men- 
tioned here, because it has its weight to show that religion 
came into the world by revelation, prior to all consideration 
of the proper authority of any book supposed to contain it ; 
and even prior to all consideration, whether the revelation 
itself be uncorruptly handed down, and related, or mixed 
and darkened with fables. Thus the historical account, 
which we have, of the origin of religion, taking in all cir- 
cumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way 
affected by the opinion of necessity. And the external 
evidence, even of natural religion, is by no means incon- 
siderable. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recol- 
lected after all proofs of viiiue and religion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reason may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not im- 
partially attended to. This indeed proves nothing against 
the reality of our speculative •or practical faculties of per- 
ception ; against their being intended by IJature to inform us 
in the theoi*y of things, and instruct us how we are to 
behave, and what we are to expect in consequence of our 
behaviour. Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, 
to prejudice and perversion, is a most serious admonition to 
us to be upon our guard, with respect to what is of such 
consequence as our determinations concerning virtue and 

Chap, ii 
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religion ; and parti oulax’ly not to take custom and faskioHa 
and slight notions of hononr, or imaginations of present 
ease, use, and conyenience to mankind, for the only moral 
rule/® 

The foregoing obseryations, drawn from the nature of the 
thing, and the history of religion, amount, when taken^to- 
gather, to a real practical proof of it, not to bo confuted ; 
such a proof as, considering the infinite importance of the 
thing, I apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient in 
reason to influence the actions of men, who act upon thought 
and reflection, if it were admitted that there is no proof of 
I) the contrary. But it may be said, There are many proba- 
bilities, which cannot indeed be confuted, i. e, sho'wii to be 
no probabilities, and yet may be overbalanced by greater 
probabilities on the other side, much more by demonstration. 
And there is no occasion to object against particular argu- 
ments alleged for an opinion, when the opinion itself may bo 
clearly shown to be false, without meddling with such argu- 
ments at all, but leaying them just as they are/^ Now the 
method of goyernment by rewards and punishments, and 
especially rewarding and punishing good and ill desert as 
such respectively, must go upon supposition that wc are free 
and not necessary agents. And it is incredible that the 
Author of Nature should govern us upon a supposition as 
true, which he knows to be false, and therefore absm'd to 
think he will reward or punish us for our actions hereafter ; 
especially that he will do it under the notion, that they are 
of good or ill desert.” Here then the matter is brought to a 
point. And the answer to all this is full, and not to be 
evaded ; that the whole constitution and course of things, 
the whole analogy of Providence, shows beyond possibility 
of doubt that the conclusion from this reasoning is false, 
wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of freedom indeed 
clearly shows where ; in supposing ourselves necessaxy, when 
ill truth we are tree agents. But upon the supposition of 
necessity, the fallacy lies in taking for gi'anted that it is 
incredible necessary agents should be lewarded and punished. 
But that, some how or other, the conclusion now mentioned 
is false, is most eextain. For it is fact that God does govern 
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even brute creatures by the inetbod of rewards and pimieh- 
ments, in the natural course of things. And men are re- 
warded and punished for their actions, punished for actions 
mischievous to society as being so, punished for vicious 
actions as such, by the natural instrumentality of each 
other, under the present conduct of Providence. Nay even 
the affection of gratitude, and the passion of resentment, and 
the rewards and punishments following from them, which in 
general are to be considered as natural, L e. from the Author 
cf Nature ; these rewards and punishments, being naturally^® 
annexed to actions considered as implying good intention 
and good desert, ill intention and ill desert ; these natural 
rewards and punishments, I say, are as much a contradiction 
to the conclusion above, and show its falsehood, as a more 
exact and complete rewarding and punishing of good and ill 
desert as such. So that if it be incredible that necessary 
agents should be thus rewarded and punished, then men are 
not necessary but free ; smee it is matter of fact, that they 
are thus I'ewarded and punished. But if, on the contrary, 
which is the supposition we have been arguing upon, it be 
insisted that men are necessaiy agents, then there is nothing 
incredible in the further supposition of necessary agents 
being thus rewaided and pmiished ; since we ourselves are 
thus dealt with. 

Prom the whole therefore it must follow, that a necessity OoNca 
supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution of i 
tilings, does in no sort prove that the Author of Nature will 
not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and upon the 
whole, in his eternal government, render his creatures happy 
or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave well 
or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words conformable 
to the title of the chapter, the analogy of Nature shows us, 
that the opinion of necessity, considered as practical, is 
Sermon VIIT at the Bolls, [on Besentment Why should 
men dispute concerning the reality of virtue, and whether it be 
founded on the nature of things (which yet surely is not ccuitter of 
qixestion), when every man cariies about him this passu n, which 
affords him demonstration that the rules of justice and equity are 
to be the guide of his actions? For every man naturally feels an 
indignation upon seeing instances of villany and baseness, and, 
therafore, cannot commit the same without being self-condemned. 
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falso. And if necessity, upon the supposition ahovo mon- 
tioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural religion, it 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealod- 

2 From these things likewise we may learn, in what sense to 
understand that general assertion, that the opinion of neces- 

a sity is essentially destructive of all religion. First, a 
practical sense ; that by this notion, atheistical men pretend 
to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify to 

b others their disregard to all religion. And secondly, in the 
strictest sense, that it is a contradiction to the whole con- 
stitution of Nature, and to what we may every moment ex- 
perience in ourselves, and so overtiu'ns eveiything.^® But by 
no means is this assertion to be undei stood, as if necessity, 

3 supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the constitu- 
tion of things and with what we experience, were not also 
reconcilable with i^eligion : for upon this supposition, it de- 
monstrably is so* 


C tl \FTER VII. 

Oir IHE aOVEBl>IMV,-N’I OP GOT>, COKSIDEREB AS A SCHEME OB COK- 
STITXJTIOH, IMPEREECTLY COMPKEHEXDED.' 

[Objections against the fact of moral government have been con- 
sidered. There are others against its moral character : Is it wise 
and good, and can objections to its wisdom and goodness (founded 
on the existence of evil) be answered ? They may indirGctly^ thus : 
A God’s moral and natural government are so analogous, that it is 
credible his moral government is like his natural government, 

[See note ^ of this Chapter. IVeeessity — in the sense that 
men act from compulsion — is against Nature and experience : 
Necessity— "in the sense that men’s acts are foreseen, and so cer- 
tain; or even in the sense that men’s acts are the results of in- 
duences and causes (including rai dispositions and Divine 
grace) — ^is not. Necessity, rightly understood, instead of laying 

an arrest on the powers and purposes of man, or in any way 
destroying his spontaneity, leaves him as busy and painstaking a 
creature as before.” — Chalmers' Lect., p, 40,] 

^ [The subject of this chapter is a favourite one with many eminent 
writers; and Butler himself (Sermon xv.) has stated it at largo* 
laeibnitz has repeatedly enforced the same argument, as has Addison 
In the ^Spectator.’ 
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aa incomprehensible scheme. And this general fact may 
answer particular objections. hTote the fact itself, 1, 2: 

1 God^s natural government is an incomprehensible scheme. 

a A scheme, 1, with parts and correspondences ; 2, relations 
between different events and actions throughout all space; 

^ and, 3, through all time. 

b .koL incomprehensible scheme; so that we can, 1, give no 
account of things in all their connexions , nor can we, 2, 
say that anything, however insigniffcant, is not a necessary 
condition of something most impoi^tant. 

2 God’s moral government is also an incomprehensible scheme; 
a A scheme, as appears from 

1 The connexion between the two governments ; 

2 The subservience of the natural to the moral ; and, 

3 The analogy between the two. 

b And so incomprehensible. Hence no objections against p uts 
of this scheme can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

3 Our ignorance (though often overlooked) is a satisfactory 

answer to objections against the wisdom and goodness of 

the whole airangement, as will further appear 
a From the weakness of the assertions on which the objections 
rest: * in some way (by repeated interpositions, or by 
making all acts single and unrelated), things might be 
better:’ — which is saying but little; and is, after all, only 
arbitraiyr assertion without proof, 
b From the nature of our ignorance, which includes the very 
related pairts to which existing works belong. JDid w© sec 
the related parts, our objections might at once cease. 

It is to be considered that Providence, in its economy, regards 
the whole system of time and things together, so that we cannot 
discover the beautiful connexions between incidents which be widely 
separated in time, and, by losing so many links cf the chain, our 
reasonings become broken and imperfect. Thus, those parts of the 
moral world which have not an absolute may yet have a relative 
beauty, in respect of some other parts concealed from us, but open 
Co his eye, before whom ^past,' * present,’ and ^to come,' are 
set together in one point of view; and those events, the permission 
of which seems now to accuse his goodness, may, in the -consum- 
mation of things, both magnify his goodness and exalt his wisdom. 
And this is enough to check our presumption, since it is vain to 
apply our measures of regularity to matters of which we know 
neither the antecedents nor the consequents, the beginning nor the 
ond.” Spool. Ifo. 2 ^ 7.3 
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B Some pai'fcicular analogies between tbe two governments furtbeT 
show the weakness of these objections. 

1 In both 3 ends are not acoomplibhed without means ; and, 

a In natural government undesirable means are connected with 
desirable ends ; and so, 
b May it be in moral government. 

Ohj, And though an absurd conclusion is thence derived that 
evil is better than good, yet this may be answered; for 
to permit evil may he better than forcibly to prevent it ; 
yet the non-commission of it may be better still, as 
health is better than disease, and yet some diseases are 
remedies for others which are worse. 

2 In both, government is carried on by general laws. 

a God's natural government is , and those laws are wisest, be- 
cause general, though not preventing (so far as we at 
present see) great irregularity. 

Oiij 1 It may be said that this irregularity might be pre^ 
vented by direct interposition ; but such inierposition 
would have other and had effects (in promoting negli- 
gence, for example). 

2 And if it be said that these bad effects might he prevented 
by further interposition, this is mere random talk, 
h So God’s moral government may be : the general laws wise 
and good, hut admitting of irregularity, and forbidding 
interposition. 

I Obj, To the w^hole of this aigument. We must judge of God's 
government fiom what we know, not from what we do not 
know. At any rate such answers (founded on ignorance), to 
objections against God’s government are answers to the proofs 
of it. To which, reply 

1 Total ignorance precludes both objections and proof ; but par- 

tial does not. We may know% for example, the character of 
an agent, and the ends he will pursue, but not the means 
he will use. So hex e we have distinct proofs of God's cha- 
racter and of his ends : how best to attain those ends we may 
not know. 

2 Even if our ignorance invalidated the proofs of God's moral 

government, moral obligations would remain, because 
They rise from our nature, which we cannot neglect without 
self-condemnation; and, as the possibility of moral govern- 
ment is established, prudence leads us to obey them, 

3 What answers objections against God’s moral government — our 

ignorance —docs not invalidate the proofs of that govern* 
ment. 
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4 The answers above given are founded not upon our ignorance, 
however, but upon our incomp^tency through ignorance; a 
very different thing. Our incompetency is taught by e3q>£H 
rience, and is really knowledge. ^ 


Though it k)c, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, that the Intro, 
analogy of Nature gives a strong credibility to the general 
doctrine of religion, and to the several particular things 
contained in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; and 
likevdse that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed by 
any notions of necessity : yet still, objections may be insisted 
upon, against the wisdom, eg.uity, and goodness of the Divine 
government implied in the notion of religion, and against 
the method by which this government is conducted ; to 
which objections analogy can be no direct answer. For the 
credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does not 
immediately prove anything concerning the wisdom or good- 
ness of it: and analogy can do no more, immediately or 
directly, than show such and such things to be true or credible, 
considered only as matters of fact. But still, if, upon sup- 
position of a moral constitution of Nature and a moral govern- 
ment over it, analogy suggests and makes it credible, that 
this government must be a scheme, system, or constitution 
of government, as distinguished from a number of single un- 
connected acts of distributive justice and goodness; and 
likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly compre- 
hended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to afford a 
direct general answ’^er to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of it : then analogy is, remotely, of great service in. 
answering those objections, both by suggesting the answ^er, 
and showing it to be a credible one. 

Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case. For 
first. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral govern- A 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natui’al government 
suggests and makes it credible^ that his moral government 
must be a scheme, quite beyond our comprehension; and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, A more distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in God’s 

k: 2 
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B scliomo of natural government, tlie like tlimgs being sup- 
posed, by analogy, to be contamed in his moral government, 
will farther show, how little weight is to be laid upon these 
obieotions. 

A I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral govern- 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural goverrRnent 
suggests and makes it credible, that his moral government 
must be a scheme, quite beyond our comprehension; and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy ren- 
ders it highly credible, that, upon supposition of a moral 
government, it must be a scheme : for the world, and the 
whole natural government of it, appears to bo so : to be a 
scheme, system, or constitution, whose parts correspond to 
each otlicr, and to a whole ; as really as any work of art, or 
as any particular model of a civil constitution and govern- 
ment. In this great scheme of the natural world, individuals 
have various peculiar relations to other individuals of their 
own species. And whole species are, we find, variously re- 

2 lated to other species upon this earth. Nor do we know, 
how much further these kinds of relations may extend. AjukI, 
as there is not any action or natuial event, which we are ac- 
quainted with, so single and unconnected, as not to have a 
Inspect to some other actions and events : so possibly each 
of them, when it has not an immediate, may yet have a 
remote, natural relation to other actions and events, much 
beyond the compass of this present world. There seems in- 
deed nothing, from whence we can so much as make a conjec- 
ture, whether all creatures, actions, and events, throughout 
the whole of Nature, have relations to each other. But, as it is 

3 obvious, that all events have fntm*e unknown consequences ; 
so if we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is connected 
with it, we shall find, that if such event were not connected 
with somewhat farther in Nature unknown to us, somewhat 
both past and present, such event could not possibly have 

b been at all. Nor can we give the whole account of any one 
thing whatever ; of all its causes, ends, and necessary ad-* 

1 juncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which it could not 
have been. By this most astonishing connexion, these reci- 
procal correspondences and mutual relations, every thing 
which we sec in the course of Nature is actually brought 
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about. And tbmgs seemingly the most insignificant imagi- 
nable are perpetually observed to be necessary conditions to 2 
other things of the greatest importance : so that any one 
thing whatever may, for anght we know to the contrary, be 
a necessary condition to any other The nattiral world then, 
and natural government of it, being such an incomprehen- 
sible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man mnst, really in 
the literal sense, know nothing at all, who is not sensible of 
nis ignorance in it ; this immediately suggests, and strongly o 
shows the credibility, that the moral world and government 
of it may be so too. Indeed the nattiral and moral constitu- a 
tion and government of the world are so connected, as to 1 
make np together but one scheme ; and it is highly probable, 
that the first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency 
to the latter ; as the vegetable world is for tlie animal, and 2 
organized bodies for minds. But the thing intended here is, 
without inquiring how far the administration of the natural 
world is subordinate to that of the moral, only to observe 
the credibility, that one should be analogous or similar to the s 
other : that therefore every act of Divine justice and good- 
ness may be supposed to look much beyond itself, and its 
immediate object ; may have some reference to other parts 
of God’s moral administration, and to a general moral plan ; 
and that every circumstance of this his moral government 
may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the whole of it. 
Thus for example : the determined length of time, and the 
degrees and ways, in which virtu© is to remain in a state of 
warfare and disoiplme, and in which wickedness is permitted (a) 
to have its progress ; the times appointed for the execution 
of justice ; the appointed instruments of it ; the kinds of re- 
wards and punishments, and the manners of their distribu- 
tion ; all particular instances of Divine justice and goodness, 
and every circumstance of them, may have such respects to 
each other, as to make up altogether a whole ; connected 
and related in all its parts ; a scheme or system, which is as 
properly one as the natural world is, and of the like kind. 

* [It is curious to find Butler adopting the very thoughts and 
phraseology of the Kecessitarians. There is hardly any one 
action (says Hobbes) how casual soever it seems, to the causing 
whereof concurs not whatsoever is m renim natureV*] 
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And supposing this to be the case, it is most evident, that we 
are not competent judges of this scheme, from the small parts 
b of it wliich come within our view in tho present life : and 
therefore no objections against any of these parts can bo 
insisted upon by reasonable men* 

3 This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from 
it, are universally acknowledged upon other occasions'; and 
though scarce denied, yet are universally forgot, w’-hen per- 
sons come to argue against religion. And it is not perhaps 
easy, even for the most reasonable men, always to bear in 
mind the degree of our ignorance, and make due allowances 
for it. Upon these accounts, it may not be useless to go on 
a little fui’ther, in order to show more distinctly, how just an 
answer our ignorance is, to objections against the scheme of 
Providence. Suppose then a person boldly to assert, that 
the things complained of, the origin and continuance of evil, 
might easily have been prevented by repeated interpositions f 
interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as would pre- 
clude all mischief arising from them ; or, if this were imprac- 
ticable, that a scheme of government is itself an imperfection ; 
since more good might have been produced, without any 
scheme, system, or constitution at all, by continued single un- 
related acts of distributive justice and goodness ; because 
these would have occasioned no irregularities. And further 
than this, it is presumed, the objections will not be carried. 
Yet the answer is obvious, that were these assertions true, 
still the observations above, concerning our ignorance in the 
scheme of Divine government, and the consequence drawn 
from it, would hold, in great measure, enough to vindicate 
religion, against all objections from the disoi'ders of the 
present state. Were these assertions true, yet the govern- 
ment of the world might be just and good notwithstanding ; 
for, at the most, they would infer nothing more than that it 
might have been better. But indeed they are more arbitrary 
assertions, no man being sufdoiently acquainted with the 
possibilities of things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest 
degree of probability. For however possible what is asserted 
may seem, yet many instances may be alleged, in things much 
less out of our reach of suppositions absolutely imnossiblo. 

Pp. 137, 1®8. etc. 
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and reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, whicb, 
not OYery one by any means would perceive to be such, nor 
perhaps any one at first sight suspect, From these things, h 
it is easy to see distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the 
conamon, is really a satisfactory answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of Providence, If a man, 
Gontomplating any one providential dispensation, which had 
no relation to any others, should object, that he discerned in 
it a disregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness ; nothing 
would be less an answer to such objection, than our ignor- 
ance in other parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
tilings, no way related to what- ho was contemplating. But 
when we know not but the parts objected against may b© 
relative to other parts unknown to us ; and when we are 
unacquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing jirac- 
ticabl© in the case before us, then om' ignorance is a satis- 
factory answer ; because, some unknown relation, or some 
unknown impossibility, may render what is objected against, 
just and good , nay good in the highest practicable degree. 

II. And how little weight is to bo laid upon such objec- B 
tions, vdll further appear, by a more distinct observation of 
some particular things contained in the natural govermnent 
of God, the like to which may be supposed, from analogy, to 
be contained in his moral government. 

First, As in the scheme of the natural world, no ends ap- 1 
pear to he accomplished without means ; so we find that a 
means very undesirable, often conduce to bring about ends 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in cases where such, 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us, that they arc thus conducive^ 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessaiy to accomplish ends, which means before experience, 
we should have thought, would have had even a contrary 
tendency. Now from these observations relating to the b 
natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed ana- 
logous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting our 
misery in each other’s power to the degree it is, and making 
men liable to vice to the degree we are ; and in general, that 
those tilings w^hich are objected against the moral scheme ol 
Providence, may be, upon the whole, friendly and assistant 
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to vii^ue, and productive of an overbalance ol bappiness ; 
i, e.y the tilings objected against may be means, by wbicb an 
ovei balance of good will, in the end, be found produced. 
And from the same observations, it appears to be no presump- 
tion against this, that we do not, if indeed we do not, see 
thoso means to have any such tendency ; or that they seem 
to us to have a contrary one. Thus those things, wliicli wo 
call irregularities, may not be so at all, because they may be 
means of accomplishing wise and good ends more consider- 
able. And it may be added as above,^ that they may also be 
the only means, by which these wise and good ends are 
capable of being accomplished. 

After these observations it may be proper to add, in order 
to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any of 
them, that though the constitution of our nature, from 
whence we are capable of vice and misery, may, as it un- 
doubtedly does, contribute to the perfection and happiness of 
the world ; and though the actual permission of evil may bo 
beneficial to it : (^. e., it would have been more mischievous, 
not that a wicked person had himself abstained from his 
ovm wickedness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it, 
than that it was permitted :) yet notwithstanding, it might 
have been much better for the world, if this very evil had 
never been done. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable, that 
the very commission of wickedness may be beneficial to the 
world, and yet, that it would be infinitely more beneficial for 
men to refrain from it. For thus, in the wise and good con- 
stitution of the natural world, there are disorders which 
bring their own cures ; diseases, which are themselves re- 
medies. Many a man would have died, had it not been for 
the gout or a fever; yet it would bo thought madness to 
assGi*t, that sickness is a better or more perfect state than 
health * though the like, with regard to the moral world, has 
i)een asserted.^ But, 

^ Pp. 134, 135. 

* [By Leibnitz, and even by Edwards — Essay, § ix. 

The reasoning in the early part of this paragraph, though sanc- 
tioned by Dr. King, is hardly just: a fever may be better than 
death, though health is better than either; so the permission of 
sin is better than the forcible prevention of it, though perfect 
Uolmess is better thw either. If the question he, why God, having 
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Secondly, Tlie natural gOTemment of the woill is carried 2 
on by general laws* For this there may be wise and good a 
reasons ; the wisest and best, for anght we know to the con- 
trary And that there are such reasons, is suggested to our 
thoughts by the analogy of Nature : by our being made to 
experience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed all the 
good which wo enjoy is accomplished by this means, that the 
laws, by which the world is governed, are general. For we 
have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we are, in 
some way or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves, by 
acting in a manner which w© torosce likely to procure them : 
aow this foresight could not be at all, were not the govern- 
ment of the world carried on by general laws. And though, for 
aught we know to the contrary, every single case may be, at 
length, found to have been provided for even by these : yet 
to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as they arise, 
by the wisest and best general laws, maybe impossible in the 
nature of things ; as we see it is absolutely impossible in civil 
government. But then we are ready to think, that, the con- ot^ 
stitution of Nature remaining as it is, and the course of things ^ 
being permitted to go on, in other respects, as it does, there 
might be interpositions to prevent irregularities, though they 
could not have been prevented or remedied by any general 
laws. And there would indeed be reason to wish, which, by 
the way, is very different from a right to claim, that all irre- 
gulaiities were prevented or remedied by present interposi- 
tions, if these interpositions would have no other effect than 
this. But it is plain they would have some visible and im- 
mediate bad effects : for instance, they would encourage 
idleness and negligence ; and they would render doubtful the 
natural rule of life, which is ascertained by this very thing, 
that the course ot the world is earned on by general laws. 


made man liable to sin, does not forcibly prevent his sinning, tho 
answer here given is pertinent ; but the question is really, why man 
is not created without any inclinations that can lead him to sin, 
or wMihout external causes which may become favourable to it : a 
question we cannot answer, except by saying, that the reason is no 
want on God's part either of holiness or of love. See Whately’s 
Appendix to King's Discourse on Predestination or Lord Brougham's 
notes to Paley's Nat. Theol , vol. v. p. 41-1 
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And further, it is certain they wonld have disttmt effects, and 
very great ones too ; by means of the wonderful connexions 
before mentioned.® So that we cannot so much as guess, 
what would be the whole result of the interpositions desired. 
It may be said, any bad result might be prevented by fiuther 

2 iiitcrpositions, whenever there was occasion for them : but 
this again is talking quite at random, and in the darla’^ Upon 
the whole then, we see wise reasons, why the course of the 
world should be carried on by genei*al laws, and good ends 
accomplished by this means : and, for aught we know, there 
may be the wisest reasons for it, and the best ends accom- 
plished by it. We have no ground to believe, that all irre- 
gularities could bo remedied as they arise, or could have 
been precluded by general laws. We find that interpositions 
would produce evil, and prevent good : and, for aught wo 
know, they would produce gi eater evil than they would pre- 
vent ; and prevent greater good than they would produce. 

b And if this be the case, then the not interposing is so far 
from being a ground of complaint, that it is an instance of 
goodness. This is intelligible and sufficient: and going 
further, seems beyond the utmost reach of our faculties. 

C Obj. But it may be said, that “ after all, these supposed im- 
possibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted with ; 
and we must judge of religion, as of other things, by wiiat 
we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing : or however, 
that the answers here given to what is objected against re- 
ligion, may equally be made use of to invalidate the proof of 
it ; since their stress lies so very much upon our ignorance.” 
But, 

1 ^ First, though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it; yet paitial ignorance does not. 
For we may in any degree be convinced, that a person is of 
such a character, and consequently will pursue such ends ; 
though we are greatly ignorant, what is the proper way of 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain those ends : 
and in this case, objections against his manner of acting, as 
seeiningly not conducive to obtain them, might be answered 
by our ignorance ; though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
132, ete P. 132 
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prool of roligioii is a proof of the moral character of C^od, 
and coiiseqLnently that his government is moral, and that 
every one upon the whole shall receive according to his de- 
serts ; a proof that this is the designed end of his government. 

But we are not competent judges, what is the x>roper way of 
acting, in order the most effectually to accomplish this end.® 
Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objections against 
the conduct of Providence, in permitting irregularities, as 
seeming contradictory to this end. J^ow, since it is so ob- 
vious, that our ignorance may be a satisfactory answer to 
objections against a thing, and yet not affect the proof of it ; 
till it can be shown it is frivolous to assert, that our igno- 
rance invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the objec- 
tions against it. 

Secondly, Stippose unknown impossibilities, and unknown a 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of 
religion, as well as to answer objections against it : and that, 
in consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful. Yet 
still, let the assertion bo despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain certain, 
though it were not certain what would, upon the whole, be 
the consequence of observing or violating them. For, these 
obligations arise immediately and necessarily from the judg- 
ment of our o\vn mind, unless perverted, which wo cannot 
violate without being self-condemned. And they would be 
certain too, from considerations of interest. For though it 
were doubtful, what will be the future consequences of virtue 
and vice ; yet it is, however, credible, that they may have 
those consequences, which religion teaches us they will : and 
this credibility is a certain® obligation in point of prudence, 
to abstain from all Avickedness, and to live in the conscien- 
tious practice of all that is good. But, 

Thirdly, The answers above given to the objections against s 
religion cannot equally be made use of to invalidate the 
proof of it. For, upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government over the world, analogy docs most strongly 
lead us to conclude, that this moral government must be 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehension. And 
a thousand particular analogies show us, that parts of 
such a scheme, from their relation to other parts, may con- 
« Fp. 10, 11. ® P. 6; und Part ii. ch. \'i. 
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cIgco to accomplisb. ends, which we should have thought 
they had no tendency at all to accomplish : nay ends, which, 
before experience, we should have thonght such parts were 
contradictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And there- 
fore all these analogies show, that the way of arguing made 
use of in objecting against religion is delusive : because they 
show it is not at all incredihle, that, could we comprehend 
the whole, wo should find the x)ermission of the disorders 
objected against to bo consistent with justice and goodness ; 
and oven to be instances of them. Now this is not applicable 
to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections against it 
and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does these 
objections. 

Lastly, From the observation now made, it is easy to see, 
that the answers above given to the objections against pro- 
vidence, though, in a general way of speaking, they may bo 
said to be taken from our ignorance ; yet are by no means 
taken merely from that, but from somewhat which analogy 
shows -us concerning it. For analogy shows us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the 
various relations in Natm^e, renders us incompetent jndges, 
and leads us to false conclusions, in cases similar to this, in 
which we pretend to judge and to object. So that the things 
above insisted upon are not mere suppositions of unknown 
impossibilities and relations, but they are suggested to our 
thoughts, and even forced upon the observation of serious 
men, and rendered credible too, by the analogy of Nature. 
And therefore, to take these things into the account, is to 
judge by experience and what we do know : and it is not 
jxidging so, to take no notice of them.^i 

Serm. at the Hells, p. 3X2, 2 ud Ed. [Sermon ixpon the Igno- 
rance of Man.] 

[The reader may find a number of phiLosophicai testimonies 
to the limitation of our knowledge, from the litoitation of our 
faculties,*' in Sir W. Hamilton's * Discussions on Philosophy,' 
p. c)01. ** The recognition of human ignorance is not only the one 

highest, but the one true, knowledge 5 and its first fruit, as has 
been said, is humility. Simple nescience is not proud. Consum- 
mated science is positively humble. . . . There are two sorts of 
ignorance: we philosophise to escape ignorance, and the consuin- 
tnation of our philosophy is ignorance: we start fiointhe one, we 
repose in the other." . , ♦ ,1 
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CJONCLUSION. 

The observations of the last chapter lead us to consider this 
little scene of human life in which we are so busily engaged, 
as having a reference of some sort or other to a much larger 
plan of things. Whether we are any way related to the 
more distant parts of the boundless universe, into which we 
are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident, that 
the course of things which comes within our view, is con- 
nected with somewhat past, present, and future, beyond it.^ 
So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the middle of a 
scheme, not a fixed but a progressive one, every way incom- 
prehensihle ; incomprehensible in a maimer equally with 
respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall be 
hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it some- 
what as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception ® as anything in that of religion. For, will any man 
in his senses say, that it is less difdoult to conceive how the 
world came to be and to continue as it is, without than with 
an intelligent Author and Governor of it? or admitting an 
intelligent Governor of it, that there is some other rule of 
government more natural, and of easier conception than that 
which we call moral ? Indeed, without an intelligent Author 
and Governor of Nature, no accoxmt at all can be given, how 
this xmiverse, or the part of it particularly in which we are 
concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried on, 
as it is ; nor any of its general end and design without a 
moral Governor of it. That there is an intelligent Author 
of Nature and nattiral Governor of the world, is a principle 
gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved and generally 
known and confessed to be proved. And the very notion of 
an intelligent Author of Nature, proved by particular final 
causes, implies a will and a character. Now, as our whole 
nature, the nature which he has given us, leads us to con- 
clude his will and character to be moral, just, and good; 
we can scarce in imagination conceive what it can bo 


‘ F. 132,, etc. 
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otliervvise. However, in consequence of this Ms will and 
character, whatever it be, he formed the universe 8.s ifc is, 
and carries on the course of it as he does, rather than in any 
other manner, and has assigned to us and to all living 
exeattires a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act 
this their part, and enjoy and undergo the pleasures and the 
pains allotted them without any reflection. But one would 
think it impossible that creatures endued with reason could 
avoid reflecting sometimes upon all this ; reflecting, if no^ 
from whence we came, yet at least whither we are going, 
and what the mysterious scheme, in the midst of which we 
And ourselves, will at length come out and produce ; a 
scheme in which it is certain we are highly interested, and 
in which we may be interested even beyond conception. 
For many things iirove it palpably absurd to conclude that 
we shall cease to bo at death. Particular analogies do most 
sensibly show us that there is nothing to be thought strange 
in our being to exist in another state of life. And that we 
are now living beings affords a strong probability that we 
shall contimie so; unless there be some positive ground, and 
there is none from reason or analogy, to think death will 
destroy us. Wore a iDersuasion of this kind ever so well 
grounded, theie would surely be little reason to take plea- 
sure in it. But indeed it can have no other ground, than 
some such imagination as that of our gross bodies being 
ourselves^ which is contrax*y to experience. Expei’ience too 
most deafly shows us the folly of concluding from the body 
and the living agent aifeoting each other mutually, that the 
dissolution of the former is the destruction of the latter. 
And there are remarkable instances of their not affecting 
each other, which lead us to a contrary conclusion. The 
supposition then, which in all reason we are to go upon, is 
that our living nature will cofittnue after death. And it is 
infinitely unreasonable to form an institution of life, or to 
aofc upon any other supposition. ’No’w all expectation of 
immortality, whether more or less certain, opens an un- 
bounded prospect to our hopes and our fears ; since we see 
the constitution of Nature is such as to admit of misery, as 
well as to be productive of happiness, and experience our- 
selves to partake of both in some degree ; and sinco w© 
oannot but know, what Mghcr degrees of both wc are capable 
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of. And there is no presumption against believing f-arther, cbtip 
that our future interest depends upon onr present behaviour ; 
for we see our present interest doth, and that the happiness 
and misery, which are naturally annexed to our actions, very 
frequently do not follow till long after the actions are done, 
to which they are respectively annexed. So that were spe- 
culation to leave us uncertain, whether it were likely that 
the Author of Nature, in giving happiness and misery to his 
creatures hath regard to their actions or not ; yet since we 
find by experience that he liath such regard, the whole sense 
of things which he has given us i>lainly leads us at once and 
without any elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed 
must, be to good actions chiefly that he hath annexed hap- 
piness and to bad actions misery ; or that he will upon the 
whole, reward those who do well a>nd punish those who do 
evil. To confirm this from the constitution of the world, it 
has been observed that some sort of moral government is 
necessarily implied in that natural government of God, 
which we experience ourselves under ; tliat good and bad 
actions at present are naturally rewarded and punished, not 
only as benefloial and mischievous to society, but also as 
virtuous and vicious ; and that there is in the very nature of 
the thing a tendency to their being rewarded and punished 
in a much higher degree than they are at present. And 
though this higher degree of distributive justice, wdiich 
nature thus points out and leads towards, is prevented for a 
time from taking place ; it is by obstacles w'^hich the state of 
this world unhappily throws in its way, and which therefore 
are in their nature temporary. Now as these things in the 
natural conduct of Providence are observal)Io on the side of 
virtue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side 
of vice. A moral scheme of govoinment ' then is visibly 
established, and in some degree carried into execution ; and 
this, together with the essential tendencies of virtue and 
vice duly considered, naturally raise in us an apprehension 
that it will be oanied on farther towards perfection in a 
future state, and that every one shall there receive according 
to his deserts. Aaid if this be so, then our future and general 
interest, under the moral government of God, is appointed 
to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the dM- 
culty which this may occasion of securing it and the 
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clanger of losing it; just in the same manner as cnr tein*- 
poral interest under his natural government is appointed 
to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the like 
diffioulty and danger. For, from our original constitu- 
tion and that of the world which we inhabit, we are 
naturally trusted with ourselves, with our own conduct 
and our owm interest. And from the same constitution 
of nature, especially joined with that course of things which 
is owing to men, we have temptations to be unfaithful 
in this trust ; to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and run 
ourselves into misery and ruin. From these temptations 
arise the difficulties of behaving so as to seoui^e our temporai 
interest, and the hazard of behaving so as to miscarry in it. 
There is, therefore, notiiing incredible in supposing there 
may be the like difficulty and hazard with regard to that 
chief and final good which religion lays before us. Indeed 
the whole account, how it came to pass that we were placed 
in such a condition as this, must be beyond our compre- 
hension. But it is" in paii; accounted for by what religion 
teaches us, that the character of virtue and piety must be a 
necessai'y qualification for a future state of security and 
happiness under the moral government of God; in like 
manner, as some certain qualifications or other arc necessary 
for every particular condition of life under his natural 
'bap. ff. government ; and that the present state was intended to bo 
a school of discipline, for improving in ourselves that cha- 
racter. Now this intention of nature is rendered highly 
credible by observing, that wo are plainly made for improve- 
ment of all kinds ; that it is a general appointment of Pro- 
vidence, that we cultivate practical pi'inciples, and form 
within ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit for 
what we were wholly unfit for before ; that in particular, 
childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state of 
ciiap^e. discipline for mature age; and that the present world is 
peculiarly fitted for a state of moral discipline. And whereas 
objections are urged against the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation-state, from the opinion of 
necessity ; it has been shown that God has given us the 
evidence, as it were, of experience, that all objections 
3iap, 7 against religion on this head are vain and. delusive. He has 
also in his natural government, suggested an answer to all 
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our sliortsiglited objections against tlie eq^nity and goodness 
of his moral government ; and in general he has exemplified 
to us the latter by the former* 

These things^ -whicha it is to be remembered, are matters 
of fact, ought, in all common sense, to awalsieii mankind ; to 
induce them to consider in earnest their condition, and wiiat 
they have to do* It is absurd, absurd to the degree of 
being ridiculous, if the subject were not of so serious .a kind, 
for men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, or even 
in that immoral thoughtlessness which far the greater part 
of them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, 
arising from experience and facts here considered, is folly 
sufficient in reason to engage them to live in the general 
practice of all virtue and piety ; under the serious appre- 
hension, though it should be mixed with some doubt ^ of a 
righteous administration established in nature, and a future 
judgment in consequence of it; especially when we con- 
sider how very questionable it is, whether anything at all 
can be gained by vice how unquestionably little as well 
as precarious, the pleasures and profits of it are at the 
best, and how soon they must be parted with at the longest. 
For, in the deliberations of reason, concerning what we ai'e 
to pursue and what to avoid, as temptations to anything 
from mere passion are supposed out of the case ; so induce- 
ments to vice-, from cool expectations of pleasure and 
interest so small and uncertain and short, are really so 
insignificant, as in tne view of reason, to be almost nothing 
in themselves ; and in comparison with the importance of 
religion, they quite disappear and are lost. Mere passion 
indeed may be alleged, though not as a reason, yet as an 
excuse, for a vicious course of life. And how sorry an ex- 
cuse it is, will be manifest by observing that we are placed 
in a condition in which we are unavoidably inured to govern 
our passions, by being necessitated to govern them ; and 
to lay ourselves under the same kind of restraints, and as 
great ones too, from temporal regards, as virtue and piety, 
in the ordinary course of things, require. The plea pi un- 
governable x->assion then, on the side of vice, is the poorest 
of all things, for it is no reason, and but a poor excuse* But 

^ H* ohapj rl 
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tb.e pro^yeir motives to religion are the proper proofs of 
it, from OUT moral nature, from the presages of conscience, 
and oiir natnral apprehension of God tinder the character 
of a righteous Governor and J udge ; a nature and con- 
science and apprehension given us by him ; and from the 
confirmation of the dictates of reason, by and 
tcdity brought to light by the gospel ; and the wrath of God 
revealed from heaven against dll ungodliness and 'unrighteousneBS 
of Tfwn,, 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE IMPOBTANOE OF OHBISTIANITY. 

[Introoucjtion. — To two classes tb.e importance of a revelation is 
net obvious. 

a Some reject it as incredible or superfluous, and they are an- 
swered by the state of the heathen, 
b Others neglect it (even when they admit its truth), supposing 
that it is only the teaching of ISTature in another form, 
c As a fact, however, God has given it, and it may thence bo pre- 
sumed to be important. 

&. Christianity may he shown to be important by considering it 
1 As a republication of natural religion (God, his government, 
laws, etc.). 

a In its genuine simplicity ; 

o With authoritativeness — e., with new proofs, as miracles 
and prophecy. These latter add 
1 To the evidence of natural religion, inasmuch as natural 
religion is part of revealed, and they confirm both. They 
also give authoritative or jxqmv proofs, 

1 Though Wature is in a sense a miracle, and so has its own 
miraculous evidences; yet, practically, the miracles of 

-E 2 
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Scripture are more autb.oritati-T'e, as is seen in two cases 
— a teaclier working miracles among an ignorant people, 
and an intelligent inquirer who has learnt all that ISTature 
can teach, and is waiting to have his douhts removed, 
c With new light, especially on a future state, repentance, etc, 
d With a visible church, having positive institutes and public 
worship ; the first, 

1 As a form ever remindmg men of the reality; and the 

second, 

2 Instructing and reproving them; both tending to perpe- 

tuate and diffuse the truth, as may be seen 

3 If we compare the state of the world hefoi e and since reve- 

lation was given. It may indeed be said, 

4 That Chi istianity in this visible church has been perverted 

and uninfiuential, and so is unimportant. But answer, 

(a) Such reasoning sets aside all religion, for natural reli- 

gion has also been perverted; and 

(b) The good effects of Christianity are not small, while 
its bad effects are not effects of zt at all. 

(c^ These effects, moreover, are exaggerated, oi are charged 
to Christianity as a pretence, and 
(d) In all dispensations we must judge them by their ten- 
dencies if men did their part, and not by their per- 
version. 

e With express commands to all Christians to preserve and 
transmit it. 

^ As a revelation of a distinct dispensation; with new truths 
and duties. 

a ISTew truths: redem}ition by the Son and Spirit; and 
b Hew duties to the Son and the Spirit; which duties spring 
from our relations to each, as our duty to God springs 
from our relation to Him, more particularly these duties 
are all internal or external. 

1 Internal natural religion referring to the internal acts 

or states of the heart in relation to God; revealed, to 
internal acts or states in relation to the Son and the 
Spirit. These duties arise out of our relations ; noi is 
it important how we come to know them (by reason 
by revelation): and external; expressions, that is, of in- 
ternal states, according to revealed command : whether 
as to the Father, the Son, or the Spirit* These duties 
also arise out of relations; and are many of them 

2 Moral; e , — 

.a) The obligations we owe the Son are as moral the 
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obligation of charity; they spring out of the natL- 
of the case: 

(b; While the violation of them has evil consequences, 
and is as inexcusable in the case of revelation as in 
the case of reason, a truth applied to the Son and to 
the Spirit (c) and (d). 

Conclusion. 

B Note two deductions to illustrate the foregoing and prevent mis 
takes. 

3 Mark the distinction between moral and positive in religion, 
a In moral duties we see the reason for them ; in positive wc 
do notm 

b Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case (relations), 
positive from external command, 
o Ifow we come to know relations and duties is a question that 
does nothing in decidmg what duties ai'e positive and wha^ 
moral: external obligations due to God and Christ ar< 
positive ; though the relation of the Father to us is taugh 
by reason, the relation of the Son, by Scripture, etc. 
d Positive institutions (though always fixed by external coni 
mand) are founded either on natural religion or oi 
revealed 

2 Mark, that from this distinction we gather the ground of the 

preference given in Scripture to moral over positive duties, 
a Carefully note, however, that positive duties, as a whole 
(though not any particular modes), are morally binding; 
and the two must not be contrasted further than as they 
differ. 

b If they inteifere, fulfil the moral, because, 

1 The moral has always a reason in its favour, and 

2 It is itself an end, while positive duties are only means. 

c Popularly speaking, both are commanded, and so both are 
binding, yet still the moral are also written in our hearts, 
and so are to be preferred. 

d The question, moreover, is settled for us. The moral is de- 
cided to have superior claims — 

1 By the nature of the case, which tells us that nothing car 

bo acceptable to God without holiness (moral virtue), 
and, 

2 By Scripture, which lays stress ever on the moral, and 

tells us of our Ltord^s declarations "(Mat. ix. 13, etc.), 
which are general and decisive, 

& Guard, however, against the mistake of supposing that be- 
cause positive are less important than moral duties, there- 
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lore they are of no importance. Positive Divine commands 
lay ns under a moral obligation to obey them. 

C Another deduction or inference (afterwards expanded, chap, iii.) 
is» that as Christianity is not discoverable by reason, its scheme 
must be sought in Scripture ; nor is it an objection to any inter 
pretation of Scripture that it discloses a doctrine or a precept, 
not contrary to reason and natural religion, but above them, 
that is neither discoverable through their teaching nor made 
obligatory by their authority.] 


Cntro. Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light 
of IiTature,! avowedly reject all revelation as, in its very 
notion, incredible, and what must be fictitious. And indeed 
it is certain no revelation would have been given, had the 
light of Natiu'e been sufficient in such a sense as to render 
one not wanting and useless. But no man in seriousness 
and simplicity of mind can possibly think it so, who con- 
siders the state of religion in the heathen world before 
revelation, and its present state in those places which have 
borrowed no light from it ; particularly the doubtfulness of 
some of the greatest men concerning things of the utmost 
importance, as well as the natural inattention and ignorance 
of mankind in general. It is impossible to say who would 
have been able to have reasoned out that whole system, 
which we call natural religion, in its genume simplicity, 
clear of superstition ; but there is certamly no ground to 
affirm that the generality could. If they could thei’e is no 
sort of probability that they would. Admitting there were, 
they would highly want a standing admonition to remind 
them of it, and inculcate it upon them. And further stiU, 
were they as much disposed to attend to religion as the 
better sort of men are; yet, even upon this supposition, 
there would be various occasions for supernatural instruc- 
tion and assistance, and the greatest' advantages might be 
afforded by them. So that to say revelation is a tiling 
supex-fluous, what there was no need of, and what can bo of 
no service, is, I thfiik, to talk wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that mankind is so 
^ [See especially lindal, Christianity as old as Creation.” Loud. 
1730 .] 
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entirely at ease in the present state, and life so completely 
*^4^PPyj that it is a contradiction to supxjose our condition 
capable of bein^ in any respect better. 

There are other persons, not to he ranked with these, who b 
seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and as it were 
overlooking revelation as of small importance, provided 
natural religion be kept to.^ With little regard either to 
the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, “^tbe only design of 
it,” say they, must be to establish a belief of the moral 
system of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural 
piety and virtue. The belief and practice of these things 
were perhaps much promoted by the first publication of 
Christianity, but whether they are believed and practised, 

^ [On fclie value of natural religion there are three distinct views, 
each important. L eland, in his work ** On the Advantage and 
ISTeoesaity of a Christian Hevelation,” the hest and most useful 
English hook/ says Bp. Hare, ' I ever read/) has proved, by an 
extensive collection of authorities, that, on the three great ques- 
tions — ^the nature of God, the rule of moral duty, and a future 
state — ancient philosophers were profoundly wrong. Their concept 
tions of God were contradictory and often irrational; their sj/ stems 
of morality lamentably defective; their hope of a future life alto- 
gether uncertain The errors thus maintained were in part the 
results of false philosoi^hy, and in part of practical ungodhness. 

In any case, it will be remarked, secondly, that natural religion 
must be defective, both in its lessons and in its motives. Its 
lessons tell ua little of God or of our duties, and nothing of the 
author of our recovery and holiness. Its conclusions are all founded 
on mibtle reasoning or on protracted experience. In the first case, 
mankind generally fail to understand them; in the second, men 
learn its laws only after they have acquired the habit of breaking 
them. Its motives are all feeble. Those that are certain are 
gathered from this life ; those that are from a life to come are all 
contingent: worldly impulses it meets only by worldly impulses, 
and these last have to contend with what has in the mean time be- 
come habitual. This view is ably discussed in Way land’s Moral 
Philosophy,” bk. i. ch. vii. sec. 6. 

A third view remains. Suppose the teaching of natural religion to 
be, within its own sphere, perfect. It tells us (say) of God, of human 
duty, of another life, with the utmost distinctness. Then the brighter 
the light it sheds, the darker the shadoioe* Clearness as to our duty 
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npon the evidence and motives of nature or of revelation, is 
no great matter.”® This way of considering revelation, 
though it is not the same with the former, yet borders 
nearly upon it, and very much at length runs up into it, and 
I'equires to be particularly considered with regard to the 
persons who seem to be getting into this way. The con- 
sideration of it will likewise further show the extravagance 
of the former opinion, and the truth of the observations in 
answer to it just mentioned. And an inquiry into the im- 
portance of Christianity, cannot be an improper introduction 
to a treatise concerning the credibility of it. 

brings into harsher contrast tbe darkness of our guilt. The more 
glorious in duration our destiny, the more terrible our unfitness for 
it. It was this conviction that stopped many ancient inquirers in 
the pursuit of truth. They feared their own conclusions, not be- 
cause they mistrusted the accuracy of them, but because these con- 
clusions seemed to aggravate both their guilt and their misery. 
It is the excellency of the gospel to reveal clearly the Divme 
character, human duty, and eternal life, and yet more to show 
how God can forgive, how duty may, by Divine help, be ful- 
filled, and the awful future made an object not of dread but of hope. 
A gospel that only confirmed natural religion, could be no glad 
tidings of great joy to a guilty race. This view is discussed in 
Chalmers’ Hat. Theol. hk. v. ch. iv. ; and stated by M^^Cosh, ** Method 
of the Div. Gov.” bk. iv. ; in striking language by Pascal, “ Thoughts,*' 
p. 137, Pearce’s ed. ; and in '*The Kestoration of Belief,” p. 376.] 

® Invenis multos propterea nolle fieri Christianos, quia quasi 

sufilciunt sibi de bon^ vit§, su^. Bene vivere opus est, ait. Quid 
mihi prsecepturus est Christus ? Ut bene vivam ^ Jam bene vivo. 
Quid mihi necessarius est Christus ? Hullum homicidium, nullum 
furtum, nullam rapinam facio, res alienas non concupisco, nullo 
adulterio contaroinor. Ham inveniatur in vit^L me^ aliquid quod 
reprehendatur, ct qui reprehenderit faciat Chxiatianum . — m 
JPsaL xxxi* 

[You find that many are xmwilling to become Christians because 
they are satisfied with the correctness of their own lives, A good 
life is the main thing,” says one : What then will Christ teach 
mef To Eve weE? My life is already good. How can Christ h& 
necessary to me^ Heither homicide, robbery, nor rapine, am I 
gmlty of. I covet no man’s possessions. No stain of adtdtery 
attaches to me. Let some flaw be first found in my conduct, and 
then the finder may make me a Christian.”] 
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ISTow if God has given a revelation to manMnd, and com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Ohristiaiiity^ 
it is evident, at first sight, that it cannot in anj wise bo an 
indifferent matter whether we obey or disobey those com- c 
mands, unless we are certainly assured that we know all the 
reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now ceased 
with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves in par- 
ticular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be assured 
of this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves nothing 
in the case, since the whole analogy of nature shows, what 
is indeed in itself evident, that there may be infinite reasons 
for things with which we are not acquamted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly ^ 
appear by considering it more distinctly ; first, as a republi- 
cation and external institution of natural or essential re- 
ligion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
and intended to promote natural piety and virtue; and 
secondly, as containing an account of a dispensation of 
things not discoverable hy reason, in consequence of which, 
several distinct precepts are enjoined us. For though natu- 
ral religion is the foundation and principal part of Chris- 
tianity, it is not in any sense the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is the republication of natural religion. It I 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his 
government ; that vii*tue is his law ; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
to their works in a future state. And, which is very ma- 
terial, it teaches natural religion in its genuine simplicity ; a 
free from those 6ni)erstitions with which it is totally cor- 
rupted, and under which it was in a maimer lost. 

Eevelation is farther an authoritative publication of natu- b 
ral religion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for the 
truth of it. Indeed the miracles and prophecies recorded in 
Scripture were intended to prove a particular dispensation 
of Providence, the redemption of the world by the Messiah ; 
but this does not hinder, but that they may also prove God’s 
general providence over the world as our moral Govemoi 
and Judge. And they evidently do prove it : because this } 
nf ikft Author of ia ocnupctod 
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with, and implied in, that particular revealed dispensatioi: 
of things ; it is likewise continually taught expressly, and 
insisted upon, by those persons who wrought the miracles 
and delivered the prophecies. So that indeed natural reli- 
gion seems as much proved by the Scripture revelation, as it 
would have been, had the design of revelation *been nothing 
else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed how far miracles can 
prove natural religion, and notable objections may be urged 
against this proof of it, considered as a matter of spectila- 
tion f but considered as a practical thing there can be nona 
For suppose a person to teach natural religion to a nation, 
who bad lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it, and 
to declare lie was commissioned by God so to do ; suppose 
him, in proof of bis commission, to foretell things future, 
which no human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide 
the sea with a word ; feed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven ; cure all manner of diseases ; and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life ; would not this give additional credi- 
bility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a 
common man would have, and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the law of Kature, e , a new proof of it? It would 
be a practical one of the strongest kind perhaps which 
human creatures are capable of having given them. The 
law of Moses then, and the gospel of Christ, are authorita- 
tive publications of the religion of Nature ; they afford a 
proof of God’s general providence as moral Governor of the 
world, as well as of his particular dispensations of providence 
towards sinful creatures revealed in the law and the gospel. 
As they are the only evidence of the latter so they are an 
additional evidence of the former. 

^ [The speculative difficulties to which Butler here refers are of 
two kinds: — Are miracles of themselves decisive proofs of the truth 
of a religious system; or need we to compare the miracles with the 
general morality of the system they are intended to support? And, 
further, can miracles prove natural religion, on the supposition that 
natural phenomena have failed to prove it — ^to prove it, that is, to 
the satisfaction of an inquirer? Without discussing either ques^ 
tion, Butler shows that, to particular persons, and in particulai 
stages of religious inquiry, miracles are practically an authoritative 
evidence of natural religion which incorporated in the revealed*] 
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To show this further, let us suppose a man of the greatest 
and most improYed capacity, who had never heard of revela- 
tion, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the dividers 
of the world, that it was under the direction and moral go- 
vernment of an infinitely perfect Being, but ready to question 
whether he were not got beyond the reach of his faculties ; 
suppose him brought by this suspicion into great danger ol 
being carried away by the universal bad example of almost 
every one around him, who appeared to have no sense, no 
practical sense at least, of these things , and this, perhaps, 
would be as advantageous a situation with regard to re* 
ligion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. What a 
confirmation now must it be to such a person, all at once to 
find that this moral system of things was revealed to man- 
kind, in the name of that infinite Being, whom he had from 
principles of reason believed in ; and that the publishers of 
the revelation proved their commission from him, by making 
it appear that he- had entrusted them with a power of sus- 
pending and changing the general laws of JSfatui'e ! 

Nor must it Dy any means be omitted, for it is a thing of 
the utmost importance, that hie and immortality are emi- 
nently brought to light by the gospel. The great doctiines 
of a future state, the dang'cr of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance,^ are not only confirmed in the 
gospel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree c 
of light, to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Further : As Christianity served these ends and purposes, 
when it was first published, by the miraculous publication 
itself, so it was intended to serve the same purposes in 
future ages, by means of the settlement of a visible church, d 
of a society, distinguished from common ones and from the 
rest of the world by peculiar religious institutions, by an 
instituted method of instruction, and an instituted form of 
external religion. Miraculous powers were given to the 
preachers of Christianity, in order to their introducing 
it into the world ; a visible church was established in order 

* The efficacy of repentance/ rather the connexion of repent- 
ance with pardon. ' Repentance is essential to pardon, but is in no 
sense the efficacious infinence that secures it, or the ground on 
which it rests. See Butler’s own statement in chap. v. p. 214-, and 
uot 
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to confciaue it, and carry it on STiocessively throiighout all 
ages. Had Moses and tlie prop' ets, Christ and his apostles* 
only taught, and by miracles prOTcd, religion to their con- 
temporaries, the benefits of their instructions would have 
reached but to a small part of mankind. Christianity must 
have been in a great degree sunk and forgotten in a very few 
ages. To prevent this appears to have been one reason why 
a visible church was instituted ; to be, like a city upon a 
hill, a standing memorial to the world of the duty which we 
owe our Maker ; to call men continually, both by example 
and instruction, to attend to it, and, by the form of religion 
ever before their eyes, remind them of the reality ; to he the 
repository of the oracles of G-od; to hold up the light of 
revelation in aid to that of IsTature, and propagate it 
throughout all generations to the end of the world — ^the 
light of revelation, considered here in no other view than as 
designed to enforce nattiral religion- And in proportion as 
Christianity is professed and taught in the world, religion, 
natural or essential religion, is thus distinctly and advan- 
tageously laid before mankind, and brought again and again 
to their thoughts as a matter of infinite importance. A 
visible church has also a further tendency to promote natu- 
ral religion, as being an instituted method of education, 
originally intended to be of more peculiar advantage to 
those who would conform to it. For one end of the institu 
tion was, that by admonition and reproof, as well as instruc- 
tion, by a general regular discipline and public exercises of 
religion, the tody of Christy as the Scripture speaks, should 
be ed%fied^ i. e., trained up in piety and virtue for a higher 
and better state. This settlement then appearing thus bene- 
ficial ; tending in the nature of the thing to answer, and in 
some degree actually answering, those ends ; it is to be 
remembered that the very notion of it implies positive in- 
stitutions, for the visibility of the ohnreh consists in them. 
Take away every thing of this kind, and you lose the very 
notion itself. So that if the things now mentioned are ad- 
vantages, the reason and importance of positive institutions 
in general is most obvious ; since without* them these ad- 
vantages could not be sectired to the world. And it is mere 
idle wantonness to insist upon knowing the reasons why 
such particular ones were fixed upon rather than others. 
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The beaefit arising from this supernatural assistance, \\hich 
Christianity affords to natural religion, is what some person 
are very slow in apprehcndiiLg, And yet it is a thing dis- 
tinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one* For will 
any in good earnest really say that the bulk of mankind in 
the heathen world were in as advantageous a situation with 3 
regard to natural religion, as they are now amongst us ; that it 
was laid before them, and enforced upon them, in a manner as 
distinct and as much tending to influence their practice ? ^ 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of 4 
Christianity and from the supposition of its having had but 
little good influence, however innocently they may be pro- 
posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon any 
principles but such as lead to downright Atheism ; because O) 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, which, 
upon all principles of Theism must have been from God, has 
been perverted and rendered ineffectual in the same manner* 

Xt may indeed, I think, truly be said, that the good effects (b) 
of Christianity have not been small, nor its supposed all 
effects any effects at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps 
too the things themselves done have been aggravated ; and 
if not, Christianity hath been often only a pretence, and the (c) 
same evils in the main would have been done upon some 
other pretence. However great and shocking as the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of it have really been, they cannot be 
insisted upon as arguments against it upon principles of 
Theism. For one cannot proceed one step in reasoning 
upon natural religion, any more than upon Christianity, 
without laying it down as a first principle, that the dispen- 
sations of Providence are not to he judged of by their per- 
versions, but by their genuine tendencies ; not by what they (d) 
do actually seem to effect, but by what they would effect if 
mankind did their part ; that part which is justly put and 
left upon them. It is altogether as much the language of 
• [“ Even uDder the most favourable cucumstances the htunan 
mind has never, when unassisted by revelation, deduced from the 
course of things around us any such principles of duty or motives 
to the peiformance of it as weie sufficient to pioduce any decided 
effect upon the moral character of man — Wayland, as above. See 
also Lowth’s Directions on the Reading of the Scriptures,” chap. x. j 
aiid hocke’s Reasonableness of Christianity,” p. 118, ed, 1815.1 
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one as of tlie other ; He that is zmjust let him he uj}jusi still \ 
and he that w holy let him he holy stillJ The light of reason 
does not, any more than that of revelation, force men to 
enbxnit to its authority ; both admonish them of what they 
ought to do and avoid, together with the consequences of 
each, and after this leave them at full liberty to act just as 
they please, till the appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment’s experience shows that this is God’s general rule of 
government. 

To return then; Christianity being a promulgation of the 
law of Nature, being moreover an authoritative promulgation 
of it, with new light and other circumstances of peculiar 
advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; these things 
e fully show its importance. And it is to be observed farther, 
that as the nature of the case requires, so all Oiiiistians are 
commanded to contribute by theii* profession of Christianity 
to preserve it in the world, and render it such a promulgation 
and enforcement of religion. For it is the very scheme of 
the gospel, that each Christian should in his degree contri- 
bute towards continuing and carrying it on ; all by uniting 
in the public profession and external practice of Christianity ; 
some by instructing, by having tno oversight and taking care 
of this religious community, the Church of God. Now this 
farther shows the importance of Christianity, and, which is 
what I chiefly intend, its importance in a practical sense ; 
or the liigh obligations we are under to take it into our most 
serious consideration, and the danger there must necessarily 
be, not only in treating it despitefully, which I am not now 
speaking of, but in disregarding and neglecting it. For this 
is neglecting to do what is expressly enjoined us, for con- 
tinuing those benefits to the werld, and transmitting them 
down to future times. And aU this holds, even though the 
only thing to be considered in Christianity, were its subser- 
viency to natural religion. But, 

2 II, Christianity is to be considered in a further view, as 
containing an account of a dispensation of things not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
an external institution of natural religion, and a new pro- 
mulgation of God’s general providence as righteous Govemoi 

^ . xxll llv 
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and Judge of tli© world, but it contains also a revelation of a 
particular dispensation of Providence, carrying on by Ms a 
Son and Spirit for the recovery and salvation of mankind, 
who are represented in Scripture to be in a state of ruin. 
And in consequence of this revelation being made; we are 
commanded to he houptized^ not only %n the name of the '^‘Father ^ 
but also of the Bon^ and of the Holy Ghost : and other obliga- 
tions of duty, unknown before, to the Son and the Hdly 
Ghost are revealed. Now the importance of these duties 
may be judged of by observing that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also from the offices which 
appear from Scripture to belong to those Divine peAons in 
the gospel dispensation, or from the relations which we are 
there informed they stand in to us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to ns. Hence 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under to him. In 
Sciipture are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty b 
which we are under to them. The truth of the case, as one 
may speak, in each of these three respects being admitted, 
that God is the governor of the world, upon the evidence of 
reason ; that Christ is the mediator between God and man, 
and the Holy Ghost our guide and sanctifier, upon the evi- 
dence of revelation ; the truth of the case, I say, in each of 
these respects being admitted, it is no more a question 
why it should be commanded that we be baptized in the 
name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be 
baptized in the name of the Father. This matter seems to 
require to be more fully stated.® 

® See the Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Christian 
Sacraments, etc,; and Colliher on Revealed Religion, as there 
quoted [by Dr. Waterland. See V. Mildert's ed. of his works, 
vol, V. p, 439. A distinction frequently noticed (see Chalmei's' 
I^Tat. Theol. book v. chap, iv.) may make the text clearer. The 
ethics of natural religion, it is remax'ked, is one thing; the objects 
(or facts) of natural religion another " Natural religion tells us 
nothing of a Redeemer or a Sanctifier; but when once a Redeemer 
and Sanctifier are revealed, even natural lehgion tells us with what 
feelings we ought to regard them. Love and obedience to the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, are moral duties, and spring out of 
the very relations we sustain to them— immediately those relations 
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Let it bo I'emembered tben. that religion comes under the 
twofold consideration of internal and external ; for the latter 
is as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the lormer. 

1 Now when religion is considered under the first notion, as 
an inward principle to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural religion 
may be said to consist in religious regards to God the JFatTh&r 
Almighty ; and the essence of revealed religion, as distin- 
guished from natural, to consist in religions regards to the 
Bon^ and to the Holy Ghost. And the obligation we are under 
of paying these religious regards to each of these Divine per- 
sons ifespectively, arises from the respective relations which 
they each stand in to us* How these relations are made 
known, whether by reason or revelation, makes no alteration 
in the case ; because the duties arise out of the relations 
themselves, not out of the manner in which we are informed 
of them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper ojBSce in 
that great dispensation of Providence, the redemption of the 
world ; the one our mediator, the other our sanctifier. Does 
not then the duty of religions regards to both these Divine 
persons, as immediately arise, to the view of reason, out of the 
very nature of these offices and relations; as the inward 
good-will and kind intention, which we owe to our fellow- 
creatures, arises out of the common relations between us 
and them? Bnt it will be asked, ‘'^What are the inward 
religious regards appearing thus obviously due to the Son 
and Holy Spirit ; as arising, not merely from command in 
Scripture, but from the very nature of the revealed relations 
which they stand in to us I answer, the religious regards 
of reverence, honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. In 
what external manner this inward worship is to be expressed 
is a matter of pure revealed command ; as pex-haps the ex- 
ternal manner in which Grod the Father is to be worshipped 
may be more so than we are ready to think ; but the wor- 
ship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, 
is no farther matter of I>ure revealed command than as the 


are known. How thiB love and obedience are to be expresped, so as 
to be most aooeptable, axe, as Butlet notes, matters of rev<>a,led 
command,! 
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relations they stand in to ns are matter of pure reTclation ; for 
the relations heiag known, the obligations to such internal 
worship are obligations of reason, arising out of those rela- 
tions themselves. In short, the history of the gospel as 
immediately shows us the reason of these obligations, as it 
shows us the meaning of the words Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, those 
persons who can speak lightly of it, as of little consequence 
provided natural religion be kept to, plainly forget that 
Christianity, even what is peculiarly so called, as distin- 
guished from natural religion, has yet somewhat very im- 
portant, even of a moral nature. For the office of our Lord 
being made known, and the relation he stands in to us, the 
obligation of religious regards to him is plainly moral, as 
much as charity to mankind is ; since this obligation arises, 
before external command, immediately out of that his office (a) 
and relation itself. Those persons appear to forget that 
revelation is to be considered, as informing us of somewhat 
new in the state of mankind and in the government of the 
world ; as acquainting us with some relations we stand in 
which could not otherwise have been known. And these 
relations being real, though before revelation we could be 
under no obligations from them, yet upon their being re- 
vealed there is no reason to think but that neglect of 
behaving suitably to them will be attended with the same 
kind of consequences under God's government, as neglecting 
to behave suitably to any other revelations made known to (b) 
as by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoidable or 
voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will just as much, 
and just as little, excuse in one case as in the other ; the 
ignorance being supposed equally unavoidable, or equally 
voluntary, in both cases. 

If therefore Christ be indeed the mediator between God (c) 
and man, e., if Christianity be true, if be be indeed our 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God ; no one can say what may 
follow, not only the obstinate but the careless disregard to 
him in those high relations. Nay no one can say, what may 
follow such disregard even in the way of natural consequence. 

For, as the natural consequences of vice in this life arc 

» P. 32. 3S 
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doubtless to be oonsidei^ed as judicial pimislimeBts iiifl:cte 
by God ; so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial punisl 
merits of the future life may be, in a like way or a like sens* 
the natural consequence of Tice of men’s violating or dii 
regarding the relations which God has placed them in her 
and made known to them. 

(d) Again : If mankind are corrupted and depraved in the 
moral chai’acter, and so are unfit for that state which Chidj 
is gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance < 
God’s Spirit be necessary to renew their nature in the degre 
requisite to their being qualified for that state ; all which 
implied in the express, though figurative declaration, 
a man he horn of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom 
God:^^ supposing this, is it possible any serious person C8 
think it a slight matter whether or no he makes use of tl 
means, expressly commanded by God, for obtaining th 
Divine assistance? especially since the whole analogy ^ 
Nature shows that we are not to expect any benefits withoi 
making use of th© appointed means for obtaining or enjoyh 
them. Now reason shows us nothing of the pairticular ir 
mediate means of obtaining either temporal or spiritu 
benefits. This therefore we must learn, either from e 
perience or revelation. And experience the present ca 
does not admit of. 

CoNcn, The conclusion from all this evidently is, that, Christiani 
being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakab 
irreverence, and really the most presumptuous rashness, 
treat it as a light matter. It can never justly be esteem* 
of little consequence till it be positively supposed fah 
Nor do 1 know a higher and more important obligati 
which we are xmder than that of examining most serious 
into the evidence of it, supposing its credibility, and 
embraemg it upon supposition of its truth. 

B The two following deductions may be proper to be add© 
in order to illustrate the foregoing observations, and 
prevent their being mistaken. 

1 First, Hence we may clearly see where lies the distincti 
between what is positive and what is moral in religic 
a Moral prec^ts are precepts, the reasons of which we se 
positive ^eoepts are precepts the reasons of which do n 

Chap, iii. 5, 
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Bee*^« Moral duties arise out of the^atur© of tlie case itself, b 
prior to external command. Positive duties do not arise out 
of the nature o± the case, but from external command ; nor 
would they be duties at all were it not for such command, 
received from him whose creatures and subjects we are. 
But the manner in which the nature of the case, or the fact c 
of the relation, is made known, this doth not denomina 
any duty either positive or moral. That we be baptized in 
the name of the Father, is as much a positive duty as that 
we be baptized in the name of the Son ; because both arise 
equally from revealed command, though the relation which 
we stand in to Grod the Father is mad© known to us by 
reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ by revelation 
only. On the other hand, the dispensation of the gospel 
admitted, gratitude as immediately comes due to Christ, 
from his being the voluntary minister of this dispensation, 
as it is due to God the Father, from his being the fountain 
of all good ; though the first is made known to us by revela- 
tion only, the second by reason. Hence also we may see, 
and, for distinctness’ sake, it may be worth mentioning, that 
positive institutions com© rinder a twofold consideration. 
They are either institutions founded on natw al religion, as 
baptism in the name of the Father ; though this has also a 
particular reference to the gospel disxiensation, for it is in 
the name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 

This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts 
considered respectively as such. But yet, since the latter have some- 
what of a moral nature, we may see the reason of them, considered 
m this view Moral and positive precepts are, in some respects, 
alike, in other respects different. So far as they are like we discern 
the reasons of both; so far as they are different, we discern the rea- 
sons of the former*, but not of the latter. See p. 161, &c , and p. 172. 
[Though the language of the text, as modified by Butler’s note, is 
substantially accurate, it is important to add, that positive pre^ 
cepts have often a ground or reason visible to us, though that 
reason does not by itself make the thing enjoined a moral dut^ 
Bp. Taylor’s definition may he advantageously compared with 
Butler’s: * Moral precepts,’ says he, * have their measure in natural 
reason, while in positive precepts the reasons and measure are inoi* 
dental, economical, or political.’ The reason of the first is eternal, 
the reason of the second temporary.] 
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or they are external iaastitations foimded on revealed re-^ 
ligion, as baptism in the name of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

3 Secondly, From the distinction between what is moral and 
what is positive in religion, appears the ground of that 
peculiar preference which the Scripture teaches us to be due 
to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very ob- 
vious ; though we should not see the reason why such par- 
a ticular ones are pitched upon rather than others. Whoever 
therefore, instead of cavilling at words, will attend to the 
thing itself, may clearly see that positive institutions in 
general, as distinguished from this or that particular one, 
have the nature of moral commands ; since the reasons of 
them appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be so- 
Care then is to be taken, when a comparison is made between 
positive and moral duties, that they b© compared no further 
than as they are different ; no further than as the former arc 
positive, or arise out of mere external command, the reasons 
of which w© are not acquainted with ; and as the latter are 
moral, or aidse out of the apparent reason of the case, with- 
out such external command. Unless this caution be observed, 
we shall rrm into endless confusion, 
h Now this being premised, suppose two standing precepts 
enjoined by the same authority ; that, in certain conjunc- 
tures, it is impossible to obey both ; that the former is moral, 
e., a precept of which we see the reasons, and that they 
hold in the particular case before us ; but that the latter is 
positive, i. e., a precept of which we do not see the reasons : 

1 it is indisputable that our obligations are to obey the former ; 
because there is an apparent reason for this preference, and 
none against it. Further, positive institutions, I suppose all 

2 those which Christianity enjoins, are means to a moral end : 
and the end must be acknowledged more excellent than the 
means. Nor is observance of these institutions any religious 
obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise than as it pro- 
ceeds from a moral principle. This seems to be the strict 
logical way of stating and d etermining this matter 5 but will, 
perhaps, be found less applicable to practice^ than may hf 
thought at first sight* 
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And therefore, in a more practical, thougli more lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words, moral law ^11.6. jpositive q 
institutions in the popular sense ; I add, that the whole m#ral 
law is as much matter of royealed command, as positiye insti- 
tutions are ; for the Scripture enjoins every moral virtue. In 
this respect then they are both upon a level. But the moral 
law is, moreover, written upon our hearts ; interwoven into 
OTir very nature. And this is a plain intimation of the Author 
of it, which is to he preferred when they interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de- d 
termination of this question, as some persons seem to think. 
Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, first, a 
though mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone to 
place their religion in peculiar positive rites, by way of cqui- 
v^alent for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without maldng 
any comparison at all between them, and consequently with- 
out determining which is to have the preference, the nature 
of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to bo 
utterly subversive of true religion : as they are, moreover, 
contrary to the whole general tenor of Scripture ; and like- 
wise to the most express particular declarations of it, that 
nothing can render us accepted of God, without moral virtue. 
Secondly, Upon the occasion of mentioning together positive a 
and moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress of 
religion upon the latter, and never upon the former : which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, when 
they do not interfere with the latter, yet it is a plain intima- 
tion, that when they do, the latter are to be preferred. And 
further, as mankind are for placing the stress of their reli- 
gion anywhere, rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason 
of the thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appear- 
ing in the intimation now mentioned, should be inefiectnal 
against this prevalent folly : our Lord himself, from whose 
command alone the obligation of positive institutions arises, 
has taken occasion to make the comparison between them 
and moral precepts ; when the Pharisees censured him for 
mating with publicans and sin 7 ier$ ; and also when they cen- 
sured his disciples for pinching the ears of corn on ike sabbaihf- 
day. Upon this comparison, he has determined expressly, 
and in form, which shall have the preference when they in- 
terfere. And by delivering his authoritative determination 
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ill a proverbial maimer of expression, lie bas made it g'oneral z 
1 vt%ll have mercy ^ and not sacmjlce^^^ The propriety of the 
«rord proverhial is not the thing insisted upon: though I 
think the maimer of speaking is to be called so* But that 
the manner of speaking very remarkably renders the deter- 
mination general, is surely indisputable. For, had it, in the 
latter case, been said only, that God preferred mercy to the 
rigid observance of the Sabbath; even then, by parity ol 
reason, most justly might we have argued, that he preferred 
mercy likewise, to the observance of other ritual institutions ; 
and in general, moral duties, to positive ones. And thus the 
determmation would have been general, though its being so 
were inferred and not expressed. But as the passage really 
stands in the Gospel, it is much stronger. For the sense and 
the very literal words of our Ford’s answer are as applicable 
to any other mstance of a comparison between positive and 
moral duties, as to this upon which they were* spoken. And 
if, in case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive 
institutions, it will scarce be thought, that justice is to give 
place to them. It is remarkable too, that as the words are 
a quotation from the Old Testament, they are introduced on 
both the beforementioned occasions, with a declaration, that 
the Pharisees did not understand the meaning of them. This, 
I say, is very remarkable. For, since it is scarce possible, 
for the most ignorant person not to understand the literal 
sense of the passage in the Prophet and since understand- 
ing the literal sense would not have X3revented their condemn-- 
ing the guiltless it can hardly be doubted, that tho thing 
which our Lord really intended an that declaration was, that 
the Pharisees had not learnt from it, as they might, whei^ein 
the general spirit of religion consists : that it consists in 
moral piety and virtue, as distinguished from forms, ami 
ritual observances- Howevei’, it is certain w© may learn 
this from his Divine application of the passage in the Gospel. 
Matt. is. 13, and xii. 7. [^Obedience to positive command, it 
be noticed, is often a more decisive test of religious chai'acter 
the practice of moral duties. The latter may spring from a 
p^cipleof natural morality; the former — if not the result of hypo- 
cafey or of mechanical habit— is an evidence of reverence for the 
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Blit, as it is ono of the peculiar weaknesses of Imman ^ 
nature, when, upon a comparison of two things, ono is tound 
to be of greater importance than the other, to consider this 
other as of scarce any impoi*tance at all : it is highly neces- 
sary that we remind ourselves, how great presumption it is, 
to make light of any institutions of Divine appointment ; that 
our obligations to obey all God’s commands whatever are 
absolute and indispensable ; and that commands merely posi- 
tive, admitted to be from him, lay us under a moral obliga- 
tion to obey them : an obligation moral in the strictest and 
most proper sense.^® 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the account ( 
now given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is ; instead of de- 
termining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of it 
must be.^® Indeed if in revelation there be found any pas- 
sages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
religion we may most certainly conclude, such seeming 
meaning not to be the real one. But it is not any degree of 
a presumption against an interpretation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation contains a doctrine which the light of 
Nature cannot discover;^® ora precept, which the law of 
Nature does not oblige to.^® 

See Matt. xii. 7. See chap. iii. 

[This sentiment, as understood by Butler (who had a profound 
sense of human ignoi'ance, and of the folly of applying it, to decide 
questions of theology), is just, but it is very liable to abuse. Clearly, 
the Bible must be so interpreted as to agree with all known truth, 
whether of natural religion or of general science. At the same time^ 
to correct the theology of the Bible by the theology of nature, ajs 
finite and guilty men see and understand it, may. involve the rejec- 
tion of Bible theology entirely, and of the very light and teaching 
it was intended to supply- The converse of Butler^s statement is 
equally true, and even more important: ^^If in natural theology 
there be found any facts, the aeemmg lesson of which is contrary 
to revealed religion, such seeming lesson is not the real one.*' 
Piractioally, it will be found that seeming meanings of Scripture, 
really erroneous, are corrected by other parts of Scripture itself.] 

P. 170, 171. 

[In reviewing this chapter, too much stre:s cannot he laid on 
the principle laid down by Dr. Chahn©!^* Clirisfcianiiy is not only 
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OJr tfttjii Stfi'POSED PBESITMPTION AaAIKST A BEVBI^ATION, COK- 
SIDEBEB AS MIBAOUIiOUS. 

[Christianity ia, as we have seen (Chap* I*), important* Before 
considering particular objections to it, revelatio^i in general is objected 
to; because, from the very nature of the case, it is above JTaturo, 
and so miraculous . The miraoulousness of revelation, and miracles 
generally, will therefore be first considered. Are objections tc 
revelation on this ground well founded ^ 

A The objection lies, not against the particular doctrines of Chris 
tiamty, hut against revelation ; and that on one of two grounds ; 
either 

1 Because the scheme of religion is not discoverable without re- 

velation (^or, see 2). But this is no just objection; because 
there are m iTature innumerable things not discoverable by 
our natural faculties, but yet true and real. 

2 Or, because revelation, as miraculous, is unlike the known 

course of Nature. But this is no just objection; because 
a It is not probable that ever 5 rthing in the unknown course of 
Nature, is like somethmg m the known, 
b And, even in the known course of Nature, many things are 
unlike one another* 

c The course of Nature is not so unlike revelation as many 
suppose, and this will hereafter appear. 

Whether the above examples mclude all that is meant 
by miraculous, may be questioned. But the general idea 
expressed by the word being deal*, note further 
B That against revelation as miraculous, or against miracles as 
proofs of it, there could be no presumption at the beginning 
of the world; for 


a republication of natural religion, with added truth, but the added 
truth is adapted to the condition in which natural religion leaves 
us* '‘^The first without the second*’ — the republication without 
the remedial addition — would have been a message of terror and 
d^Tmdation, It is the second which reconciles all difficulties; and 
b^si^es lidding the light of its own manifestation, it resolves all tho 
doubts and hushes all the fears which the first had awakened.”— 
T>. 50. 1 
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1 A mlrp-ol 0 has referouce to tiiie course of Kature^ and implies 
sometliing different from it. But at hr&t no course Lad been 
established^ and so theie is no other objection to miracles at 
that time than to any other fact. 

a Or the ai'gument may be put thus. The power exerted in 
creation (whether called miraculous or not), was different 
from what IS exerted in the present course of Nature ; and 
whether that power was exerted so as to give a revelation, is 
a question that affects the degree, not the kind of power put 
forth. If this power be called miraculous, then the pre- 
sumption against the use of such a power to give a revelation, 
is even less. 

3 Add, that from history it seems that religion was not first 
reasoned out, but revealed — a fact that confirms natural reli* 
gion, and may remove prejudices against subsequent com* 
munications. 

C Nor is there any presumption against miracles, or revelation as 
miraculous, after the course of Nature has been settled ; for 

1 Generally, we need a second ruined world, from which to take 
the analogy; and, even from that case (a single one), our 
proofs would be procaiious, and 
Particularly, though there be presumption against miracles, 
yet 

a As, in common facts, even a small amount of proof in 
• their favour may set aside the presumption against them, 
b We know so little upon what the course of Nature depends, 
that we cannot say miracles are more improbable than 
many general facts 

c Looking at the religious interests of the race, we see leasons 
for them, 

d Compai’ing them, as we ought, with extraordinary events 
(as comets, earthquakes), the presumption against them 
seems almost as unfounded as the presumption against 
those events. 

D Ilence conclude 

1 That there is no such presumption against mh’acles as rendei s 
them incredible. 

& That, on the contrary, as there are reasons for them, there is 
a presumption in their favour ; and 
Thfit, as compared with the extraordinary facts of Natuie, 
there is no peculiar presumption against them at alL 
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Having shown tli»© importance of the Christian revelation, 
and the obligations which we are under seriously to attend 
to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility ; the 
next thing in order is to consider the supposed presumptions 
against revelation in general, which shall be the subject of 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Christian in 
particular, which shall be the subject of some following 
ones,^ IFor it seems the most natural method to remove 
these prejudices against Christianity, before we proceed to 
the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and the ob- 
jections against that evidence.® 

It is, I think, commonly supposed that there is some 
peculiar presumption, from the analogy of Nature, against 
the Christian scheme of things, a-t least against miracles ; so 
as that stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth 
and reality of them, than would bo sufficient to convince us 
of other events, or matters of fact. Indeed the considera- 
tion of this supposed presumption cannot but be thought 
very msignifioant by many persons. Yet, as it belongs to 
the subject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind 
and remove some prejudices; however needless the con- 
sideration of it be upon its own account. 

A LI find no appearance of a presumption, from the analogy 
of Nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, that 
God created and invisibly governs the world by Jesus Christ ; 
and hy him also will hereafter judge it in righteousness, z. e. 
render to every one according to his works, and that good 
men are under the secret irfiuence of his Spirit. Whether 
these things are, or are not, to be called miraculous, is per- 
haps only a question about words or, however, is of no 

^ Ch, ni. IV. V vi. ® Ch. vii. 

3 [It must be noted, that in Butler's view a revelation is neces-* 
eaxily iniraoulous — that is, it is something not discovered by reason 
or experience, and it is more or less unlike the course of Nature. 
There may be also what is called miraculous evidence in proof pf 
the revelation so given ; but, independently of such evidence, u 
revelation is itself supernatural. If this view be admitted, tne num- 
ber of miracles used to illustrate and enforce it, to which objection 
ie bft€ih taken, is a subordinate question that need raise no difficulty. 

Hence, a denial of miraculous evidence leads to a denial of the 
possibility of a revelation, itself a miracle (see ^ Eclipse of Faith *), 
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Bioment in tlie case. If tlie analog of Nature raises any pre- 
Bttmption against this general scheme of Christianity, it must 
be either because it is not disooveranle by reason or experi- 
ence, or else becanse it is ttnliko that course of Nature which 
is. But analogy raises no presumption against the truth of 
tins scheme upon either of these accounts. 

First, there is no presumption from analogy, against the 1 
truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable by 
reason or experience. For suppose one who never heard of 
revelation, of the most improved understanding, and ac- 
quainted with ouir whole system of natural philosophy and 
natural religion ; such an one could not but be sensible, that 
it was but a very small part of the natural and moral system 
of the universe which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be sensible that there must be innumerable things, 
in the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present carrying on, and in what 
is to come, of which he was wholly ignorant, and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scheme of Nature be, in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it 
is evidently vast even beyond all possible imagmation. And 
doubtless that part of it, which is opened to our view, is but 
as a point, in comparison of the whole plan of Providence, 
reaching throughout eternity past and future ; in comparison 
ol what is even now going on in the remote parts of the ' 
boimdless universe, nay in comparison of the whole scheme 
of this world. And, therefore, that things lie beyond the 
natural x^each of our faculties is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them , because it is certain 
there are innumerable things, in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe, which are thus beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties. Secondly, analogy raises no pre- 
sumption against any of the things contained in this general 
doctriae of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their 
being imliko the known coui’se of Nature. For there is no 
presumption at all from analogy, that the ivihole course oi 


and even (as Palsy has sliown’^ to a denial of the existence of Gktd^ 
ftll of whose extraordinary acts are necessarily miraculous^ 

P, 133. 
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things, or Divine government, naturally nnknown to ns, and 
everything in it, is like to anything in that which is known i 
and therefore no peculiar presumption against anything in 
the former, upon account of its being unlike to anything in 
b the latter. And in the constitution and natural government 
of the world, as well as in the moral government of it, we 
see things, in a great degree, unlike one another ; and there* 
fore ought not to wonder at such unlikeness between things 
visible and invisible. However, the scheme of Christianity 
is by no means entirely unlike the scheme of Nature, as wOl 
appear in the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a Divine 
mission, lias been stated with great exactness by divines, and 
is, I think, sufficiently understood by every one. There are 
also invisible miracles, the incarnation of Christ, for in- 
stance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of 
such a mission, but require themselves to be proved by visible 
miracles. Eevelation itself too is miraculous, and miracles 
are the proof of it ; and the supposed presumption against 
these shall presently be considered. All which I have been 
observing here is, that whether we choose to call everything 
in the dispensations of Providence, not discoverable without 
revelation, nor like the known coui'se of things, miraculous ; 
and whether the general Christian dispensation now men- 
tioned is to be called so or not, the foregoing observations 
seem certainly to show that there is no presumption against 
it from the analogy of Nature. 

B n. There is no presumption, from analogy, against some 
operations which we should now call miraculous, particularly 
none against a revelation at the beginning of the world ; 
nothing of such presumption against it, as is supposed to be 
I implied or expressed in the word miraculous. For a miracle, 
in its very notion, is relative to a course of Nature, and im- 
plies somewhat different from it, considered as being so.* 

^ [Butler’s language on what constitutes a miracle is remarkably 
guarded and clear. His ^Analogy' was pubhshed before Hume’s 
on Miracles, but it answered by anticipation a large part of 
theory. ''A miracle” says Hume, in substance, «is a 
transgresfflbn of the laws of Nature, but the laws of Nature are 
ostablished by unalterable experience ; Miracles, therefore,*^ are 
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Nowy either there was no course of Natiire at the time which 
we are speaking of, or, if there were, we are not acquainted 
what the course of Nature is, upon the first peopling oi 
Tv^orlds, And therefore the question, whether mankind had 
a revelation made to them at that time, is to be considered, 
not as a question concerning a miracle, but as a common 
question of fact. And we have the like reason, be it more 
or less, to admit the report of tradition, concerning this 
question, and concerning common matters of fact of the 
same antiquity ; for instance, what part of the earth was 
first peopled. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in this state, there 
was a power exerted, totally different from the present course 
of Nature. Now, whether this power, thus wholly different 
from the present course of Nature, for we cannot properly 
^pply to it the word Tmraciclous ; whether this power stopped 
immediately after it had mad© man, or went on, and excised 
itself further in giving him a revelation, is a question of the 
same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself in 
such a particular degree and manner or not. 

contrary to uniform experience. But our belief of facts rests on ex- 
perience of the truth of testimony, and that experience is variable. 
Hence, as the variable experience must yield to the uniform, miracles 
are not credible, nor can any testimony make them so.’' Here there 
are nearly as many fallacies as words. Hume denied the existence 
of an external world ; hia laws of Nature ” are simply ideas in a 
certain succession, so that to deny such a succession as miracles 
imply is on his theory to deny admitted facts. Laws of Nature,” 
moreover, are simply uniformities of sequence, yet he here intimates 
that they may he transgressed a word properly applicable to 
moral delinquencies. There is one sophism m * experience,' which 
either begs the question, or asserts that miracles are contrary to par- 
ticular experience — which is nothing to the purpose. Another in 
contrary,*’ for a miracle is not contrary to the experience even of 
the man who has never seen one. Campbell shows that so far from 
belief in testimony being founded on experience, it is distrust of 
testimony that experience gives. If Hume’s reasomng, moreover, 
be sound, then creation and a deluge are both incredible ; and 
even on Hume’s reasoning we must receive the gospel, for to 
believe the evidences of religion untrue is, wnder the circumstances^ 
to admit a greater violation of the common course of human boha- 
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Or suppose tlie power exerted in the formation of the 
world be considered as miraculous, or rarner, be called by 
that name, the case will not be different ; since it must be 
aclmowledged that such a power was exerted. For sup- 
posing it acknowledged that our Saviour spent some years 
in a course of working miracles, there is no more presump- 
tion, worth mentioning, against his having exerted this 
miraculous power in a certain degree greater, than in a cer- 
tain degree less ; in one or two more mstances, than in one 
or two fewer ; in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident then that there can be no peculiar presump- 
tion, ja:om the analogy of JSTature, against supposing a revela- 
tion when man was first placed upon the earth.® 

vionr than any of the miracles of the gospel, or even than all 
combined. All these fallacies are met by Butler's statements, A 
miracle,’* says he, something different from the course of 

Nature as known 5 contrary to it is another thing ; different from it 
oven, as unicnown, is more than can be afhmed : for miracles may 
be parts of a higher law. — Compare ^ Bestoration of Belief,’ p. 336. 
*^The difference between the natural and the supernatural is 
relative, not absolute — ^it is not essential. , . . These miracles, so 
we on earth must call them, and which we are accustomed to speak 
of as inroads upon the course of Nature, are, if truly considered, so 
many fragmentary instances of the eternal order of an upper world,” 

It is instructive to notice that geology furmshes one of the most 
decisive replies in fact to BCume’s sophism. Any one,** says Sm 
O. byell, ^'who presumes to dogmatize respecting the absolute 
uniformity of th$ order of Nature, is rebuked by geological evi- 
dence of the changes which that order has already undergone,”— 
I^rmciples of Geology ^ 153-164.] 

e £f( p 2 iat man could not have made himself is often appealed to as 
a proof of the agency of a Divine Creator ; and that mankind could 
not in the first instance have civilized themselves is a proof of the 
same kind, and of precisely equal strength, of the agency of a 
Instructor . . . So reasons Archbishop Whately On the 
Origin of Civilization,* p. 19), applying his remarks to religion 
alao- Humboldt, Niebuiir, and others, are quoted as sustaining 
the Bkme views. President Smith, of New Jersey, expresses hia 
opiniott linat both reason and history favour the conciusion that 
life even cbnid riot have been preserved in the savage state, unless 
man had received some instruction from his Creator.*] 
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Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition that religion was first reasoned out ; but 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side, 
that it came into the world by rey elation. Indeed the state 
of religion, in the first ages of which we hare any accounr, 
seems to suppose and imply that this was the original of it 
amongst mankind. And these refieotions together, without 
taking in the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to real 
and a very material degree of evidence, that there was a 
revelation at the beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore mentioned 
in the former part of this treatise ; ^ so likewise it has a 
tendency to remove any prejudices against a subsequent re- 
velation. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some peculiar 
presumption, from analogy, against miracles, particularly 
against revelation, after the settlement and during the con- 
tinuance of a course of Nature- 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to be 
observed in general that before we can have ground for 
raising what can, with any propriety, be called an argziment 
from analogy, for or against revelation considered as some- 
what miraculous, we must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world, seem- 
ingly in like circumstances with our own, is no more than a 
parallel case ; and therefore nothing short of this can be so. 
Yet could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a 
revelation, from being informed whether such world had one 
or not ; such a proof, being drawn from one single instance 
only, must bo infinitely precarious. More particularly, first 
of aU, there is a very strong presumption a^eiinst common 
speculative truths, and against the most ordinary facts, be- 
fore the proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one against the 
story of Csesar, or of any other man.*^ For suppose a number 

3^ P. 124, etc. 

® [The statement in this paragraph (that men believe common 
facts, though the chances are as miliions to one agaanst them, and 
that the miraculousness of any such fact would add little appre- 
ciable to the presumption against it) is not accurate. There is, 
indeed, a double error. It confounds history and prophecy, 
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ot common facts so and so oircnmstanoed, of wMcJi one had 
no land of proof, should happen to come into one’s thoughts, 
every one would, ■without any possible doubt, conclude em 
to be false. And the like may be said of a single common 
fact. And from hence it appears that the question of import- 
ance, as to the matter before us, is concerning the degree of 
tbo peculiar presumption supposed against miracles ; not 
whether there be any peculiar presumption at all against 
them. For if there be tbo presumption of millions to one 
against the most common facts, what can a small presximp- 
tion, additional to this, amount to though it be peculiar ? It 
cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The only material 
question is, whether there be any such presumption against 
miracles, as to render them in any sort incredible. Secondly, 
if we leave out the consideration of religion, we are in such 

chances before fact, with chances after it, the report of an event 
that has occurred with the prediction of an event yet to come, and 
then affirms that the improbability of the truth of each is so great 
that the rmraoulousness of the event (supposing it miraculous^ 
adds nothing appreciable to the improbahihty. For example, with 
a twenty-sided die the improbability beforehand of throwing any 
given number is as nineteen to one. After the die is thrown, and 
we are told that ten (say) has come “up, we deem the report as not 
in itself improbable ; some number must have come up and each 
number is in itself as improbable as another. Improbabilities 
before the fact (to use the logical distinctK)n) differ from impro- 
babihties after it. These last are always a reason for doubt ; the 
former are so or not as it may happen. (See Milf s Logto, vol. ii. 
p. 192 — 4, quoted by Fit 2 Sgerald). A miracle is, of course, of the 
nature of an improbability after the fact. That is, it is in itself 
unlikely, and needs to have proportionately decisive evidence. 

Though this correction of Butler’s statement seems at first sighti 
to weaken his argument for the probability of miracles, it strengthens 
the evidence for Christianity as a whole. The chances, for ex- 
ample, against the fortuitous truth of the direct prophecies concern- 
ing Christ (upwards of a hundred) are innumerable. It is millions 
to one that a Messiah should appear at the time, in the place, with 
the qualities, indicated, unless all had been done according to God’s 
determinate counsel. Once, however, let it be admitted that a 
Mesdiah has appeared, miraculously incarnate; and his miracles 
become rfither* If^y than otherwise. The chances against them 
ajpe spiall, ar^ completely of a piece with all Ms proceedings*! 
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total darkness upon wh.at causes, occasions, reasons, or oIi*« 
cumstances, tlie proseiit “course of Nature depends, tliat there 
does not apx^ear any improbability for or against supposing, 
that five oi six thousand years may have given scoi)e foi 
causes^ occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from hence 
miraculous mterpositions may have arisen. And from this, 
joined with the foregoing observation, it will follow that 
there must bo a presumption, beyond all comparison greater, 
against the 2 ?^rticztlar common facts just now instanced in, 
than against miracles in general, before any evidence of either 
But, thirdly, take in the consideration of leligion, or the o 
moral system of the world, and then we see distinct x^e^iti- 
ctilar reasons for miracles , to afford mankind instructioii 
additional to that of Nature, and to attest the truth of it. 
And this gives a real credibility to the sux>i30sition, that it 
might be part of the origmal plan of things that there should 
bo miraculous interpositions. Then, lastly, miracles must d 
not be compared to common natural events, or to events 
which, though uncommon, are similar to what we daily ex- 
perience ; but to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. 
And then the compai ison will be between the presumx>taoii 
against miracles, and the presumption against such imcom- 
mon appearances, suppose, as comets, and against there 
being any such powers in Nature as magnetism and elec- 
tricity, so contrary to the properties of other bodies not 
endued with these powers. And before any one can deter- 
mine whether there bo any peculiar presumption against 
miracles more than against other extraordinary things, he 
must consider what, upon first hearing, would be the x^r®- 
sumption against the last-mentioned appearances and xDowers 
to a person acquainted only with the daily, monthly, and 
annual course of Nature respecting this earth, and with those 
common powers of matter which we every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude, that there certainly is no such d 
presumption against miracles as to render them in any wise 1 
incredible ; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
reasons for them gives a positive credibility to the history 2 
of them, in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is by 
no means certain that there is any peculiar presumption at 3 
all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against mira- 
olost as distinguished from other extraordinary phenomena ; 
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tiion^h it IS not worth while to perplex the reader with in- 
qturies into the abstract nature of eTidence, in order to 
determine a question which, without such inquiries, we see* 
is of no importance. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF OtJB INCAPACITY OF JUDaiNO WHAT WERE TO BE EXPECTED 

IN A reyeeation; and the crebibieity, from anadogy, 

THAT IT MUST CONTAIN THINGS APPEABINO EIABLE TO OB- 
JECTIONS. 

[The objection to Christianity, as miraculoixs, has been already 
considered (Chap. n.). Other objections against its deficiencies, its 
doctrine of redemption, its want of nniYersality, its evidences, are 
considered hereafter. In this chapter, objechons against Chris* 
tianity as a scheme (not against its evidences), are shown to be 
frivolous. It is probable, from analogy, that Christianity will con- 
tain much that is difierent from ottr expectations (or anticipa- 
tions, see note 3), and therefore objectionable. 

A Apply the first part of this statement to Christianity, as a whole. 
It is likely to contain much that is different from our expev“'ta- 
tions. 

1 In Mature we find that God rules and instructs according to 
certain laws. In Scripture we are told new truths connected 
with his government; and these two make together one 
scheme of Providence. 

2S We are, in fact, incompetent judges of the first, as has been 
shown. It is, thei'efore, probable that we shall be incompe- 
tent judges of -the second. Both are likely to appear objeo^ 
tionable. 

B Apply this statement to instruction by inspiration. It is likely 
to ^ffer from what we expect. 

In the case of natural religion, we know not, before expe* 
Hence, by what laws or means, or to what degree, or by what 
evidence, or in what mode, or even through what faculty it 
will be imparted. So in what is revealed. 

And, if ^y object that we are competent judges on some 
points, that oral levelation, for example, is a less likely means of 

9 P. 175. 
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avoiding mistakes than written , it is answered^ that we are 
not told what God's purpose is, and so cannot compare the 
different means for seonring it* 

C Hence the followmg conclusions. 

X As to Christianity as a whole, we are incompetent judges of 
what may be expected in a revelation. Therefore, the only 
question is, whether Christianity is a real revelation; not 
whether it is what we expect it to he. The only valid objec* 
tion to it, if there he any, is agamst its evidence. 

^ As to the way in which its instruction is given, the only ques- 
tion is, whether it is a Divme book, not whether it is such 
or such a book. For deficient style, or deficient evidence of 
genuineness, or various readings in the text, are no proofs 
against it, unless it was promised that a Divine revelation 
should be free from these presumed difficulties. And 
3 As to interpretation, we must accept that meaning which 
seems the true one, and not raise any objection that it is less 
clearly expressed than we hoped 

Ohj To these conclusions, it may be objected, that internal 
improbabilities (that is, things contrary to expectation) 
weaken external probable proof. True. But, as has been 
seen, real internal imx3robabilities are overcome by the most 
common testimony. And, in revelation, we scarcely know 
what improbabilities are 

D To expand this last statement, and explain the second part of 
the statement made at the outset, that revelation is likely 
to contain much that appears oBJEcrrioNAjiLiE, note 

1 That the instruction given to men and brutes respectively, is 
very objectionable in its limits, thus: it is objectionable 
a That we should be instructed in the laws of matter more 
easily and truly than in the cure of diseases 
b That we discover, as by accident, what years of inquiry faO 
to attain. 

c That language is liable to infinite abuse, and is, at best, 
ambiguous. 

d That brute mstmct is offeen more skilful than human pru* 
dence. 

S So is revealed instruction likely to be liable to similar 
objections, as to its character and degrees. Nor are these 
objections more numerous than we might expect them 
to be. 

B Apply this reason to a particulai case, to see more clearly its 
force and applicability. It is said, the gifts in the apostoho 
«^e were not miraculous, because not used in an orderly 
manner. To which aiisiver 
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I Those who used them had power over them; and the use o! 
fc?i(em depended, as might be expected, on the prudence or 
imprudence of the possessor. So they are like other gifts; 
and, if it be said, these gifts should have been given only 
to the prudent, or that prudence ought to have been added 
to the gift, or that God should have interposed- Answer — 
We cannot judge what ought to have been the degree of the 
gift; nor are gifts generally given in ibTature according to the 
prudence of those who own them. IsTor is instruction gene- 
rally given in common life, in such forms only as best com- 
mend it to us. 

F The analogy between the natural and revealed methods of in- 
struction, may be further apphed- 

1 In ISTature, piactical rules of conduct are generally plain. So 

are the faith and behaviour of practical Chiistianity- 
S In J^^ature, exact thought is sometimes required for the study 
of parts ; so in the study of parts of Scripture. 

3 Progress in each department, is hindered by the same, or 

similar causes- 

4 In nature, as in Scrix:)ture, the full discovery of truth seems to 

depend on the progress of learning, of liberty, and \ipon the 
diligence of the studious. All the Bible is not now under- 
F'tood ; nor is the whole of Hat are. 

Gr these analogies, between the instruction imparted by the two 
Bcliemes (1), and between the two schemes themselves (2), it 
is objected, 

1 That natural instruction is comparatively unimportant , 
whereas religious instruction is essential. Ans>wer — 
a This distinction is not material to the argument, which 
is, that nature gives, not as we expect, but differently, 
b Some of the things not told us in nature are important, 
and even essential, to comfort, and 
c Whatever be thought of these statements, still, neither in 
nature, nor, therefore, in religion, does God dispense in- 
struction according to our notions of its importance- 

2 That Christianity, being professedly a remedial system, is not 

likely to be so open to objections or perversions, as natural 
revelation- Answer — 

a If both are from the same hand, this arrangement is by no 
means incredible; since remedies in hTature (for diseases 
really fatal) are often late discovered, doubted, and per- 
verted, eto- And further, on this principle of reasoning, 
h If the remedies,*^ natural or Christian, are not true, because 
not what we might expect, then the diseases themselves 
tjra not true, for tlMgr also are against expectation^ 
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H From the wliole gather two conclusions; the one negative, and 
the other positive. 

1 ISTot that reason is no judge at anything in regard to revela^- 
tion (because it is not judge of everything), for reason may 
judge — 

a Of the meaning of Scripture, and also, 

b Of its morality; that is, not whether it is what we might 
expect from a holy God, but whether it is plainly not 
contrary to holiness, and to what Nature teaches us of 
Him. It is true that objections are taken to Scripture 
morality, but they apply equally to the constitution of 
Nature. Particular precepts also are objected to, but they 
are temporary, and refer to actions, not habits; and though, 
liable to be perverted by enthusiasm, are of a piece with 
religion as a system of probation, 
c Of its evidence. 

21 Positively, the truth of Christianity is clearly not affected by 
objections against its scheme. 

a For such objeotions are founded upon principles which 
Nature contradicts. And the particular things objected to 
are really analogous to the course of Nature, 
b The scheme of Christianity may even supply positive argu- 
ments in its favour, if it differs from, the schemes which 
enthusiasm and imposture have framed.] 


Besides the objections against the evidence for Christianity, 
many are alleged against the scheme of it ; against the whole 
manner in which it is put and left with the world, as well as 
against several particular relations in Scripture ; objeotions 
drawn from the deficiencies of revelation ; from things in it 
appearing to men fboZtsJiness from its containing matters 
of offence, which have led, and it must have been foreseen 
would lead, into strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be 
made to serve the purposes of tyranny and wickedness ; 
from its not being universal ; and, which is a thing of the 
same kind, from its evidence not being so convincing and 
satisfactory as it might have been ; for this last is sometimes 
turned into a positive argument against its truth.® It would 
be tedious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several par- 

^ 1 Cor. L 28. * See chap, vi 
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fcicTilars comprehended imder the objections here referred 
to, they being so varions according to the different fancies 
of men* There are persons who think it a strong objection 
against the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed 
by rules of art, agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct 
writing. And the scorn is inexpressible, with "which some 
of the prophetic parts of Scripture are treated; poi'tly 
through the rashness of interpreters, but very much also on 
account of the hieroglyphical and figurative language in 
which they are left us. Some of the principal things of this 
sort shall be particularly considered m following chapters. 
But ray design at present is to observe in general, with re- 
spect to this whole way of arguing, that upon supposition 
of a revelation, it is highly credible beforehand we should 
be incompetent judges of it to a groat dogi'ee ; and that it 
would contain many things appearing to us liable to great 
objections, in case we judge of it otherwise than by the 
analogy of Nature. And therefore, though objections against 
the evidence of Christianity are most seriously to bo con- 
sidered, yet objections against Christianity itself arc, in a 
great measure, frivolous , almost all objections against it, 
excepting those which are alleged agamst the particular 
proofs of its coming from God* I express myself with cau- 
tion, lest I should be mistaken to vihfy reason, which is in- 
deed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concern- 
ing anything, even revelation itself ; or be misunderstood to 
assert that a suiiposed revelation cannot be proved false 
from internal characters. For it may contain clear immo- 
ralities or contradictions, and either of these would prove it 
false. Nor will I take upon me to affirm, that nothing else 
can possibly render any supposed revelation incredible* Yet 
still the obseivation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, 
that objections against Christianity, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are frivolous. To make out 
this is the general design of the present chapter. And with 
regard to the whole of it, I cannot but particularly wish that 
the proofs might be attended to, rather than the assertions 
cavilled at, upon aocoxmt of any unacceptable consequences, 
whether real or supposed, which may be drawn from them* 
For, after all, that which is true must be admitted, though 
it should show m the shortness of our faculties ; and that 
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we are in nowise judges of many tilings of whioli wo are apt 
to think ourselves very competent ones. Nor will this be 
any objection with reasonable men, at least upon second 
thought it will not be any objection with such, against the 
justness of the following observations. 

As God g'overns the world, and instructs his creatures, A 
according to certain laws or rules in the known course of 
Nature, known by reason together with experience ; so the 
Scripture informs us of a scheme of Divine providence addi- 1 
rional to this. It relates that God has, by levelation, in- 
structed men in things concerning his government, which 
they could not otherwise have known ; and reminded them 
of things which they might otherwise know ; and attested 
the truth of the whole by miracles. Now if the natural and 
the revealed dispensation of things are both from God, if 
they coincide with each other, and together make up one 
scheme of Providence ; our being incompetent judges of one, 
must render it credible that wo may be incompetent judges 
also of the other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged 
constitution and course of Nature is found to be greatly dif- 
ferent from what, before experience, would have been ex- 
pected 5 and such as, men fancy, there lie great objections 
against ; this renders it beforehand highly credible, that they 
may find the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge of 
it as they do of the constitution of Nature, very different 2 
from expectations formed beforehand, and liable in appear- 
ance to great objections ; objections against the scheme 
itself, and against the degrees and manners of the miracu- 
lous interpositions by which it was attested and carried on. 
Thus suppose a prince to govern his dominions in the wisest 
manner possible by common known laws, and that upon some 
exigencies he should suspend these laws, and govern in 
several instances in a different manner ; if one of his subjects 
were not a competent judge beforehand, by what common 
rules the government should or would be carried on, it could 
not be expected that the same person would be a competent 
judge, in what exigencies or in what manner, or to what de- 
gree, those laws commonly observed would be suspended or 
deviated from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the 
ordinary administration, there is no reason to think he would 
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be a judge of -Uie wisdom of tbe extraordinai’y. If he thought 
had objections against the former, doubtless, it is highly 
iapposable, he might tnink also that he had objections against 
jtlio latter. And thus as we fall into infinite follies and mis- 
takes, whenever we p)reteiid, otherwise than from experience 
and analogy, to judge of the constitution and course of Na- 
ture, it is evidently supposable beforehand that we shotdd 
fall inte as great, in pretending to judge in like manner, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect 
that this latter should appear to us clear of objections than 
that the former should. 

B These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no 
sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what de- 
gree, or by what means, it were to have been expected tliat 
God would naturally instruct us; so upon supposition of his 
affording us light and instruction by revelation, additional to 
what he has afforded us by reason and experience, we are in 
no sort judges by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
were to be expected that this supernatural light and instruc- 
tion would be afforded us. We know not beforehand what 
degTee or kind of natural information it were to be expected 
God would afford men, each by his ovm reason and experi- 
ence ; nor how far he would enable and effectually dispose 
them to communicate it, whatever it should be, to each 
other ; nor whether the evidence of it would be certain, 
highly probable, or doubtful ; nor whether it would be given 
with equal clearness and conviction to all. Nor could we 
guess, upon any good grotmd I mean, whether natural know- 
ledge, or even the faculty itself, by which we are capable of 
attaining it, reason, would be given us at once or gradually. 
In hke manner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of now 
knowledge, it were to be expected, God would give mankind 
by revelation, upon supposition of his affording one ; or how 
far, or in what way, he would interpose miraculously to 
qualify them, to whom he should originally make the revela- 
tion, for commimicating the knowledge given by it ; and to 
secure their doing it to the ago in which they should live, and 
to secure its being transmitted fco posterity. We are equally 
ignorant whether the evidence pf j.t would bo oertatn, oy 
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highly probable, or doubtful ; ^ or whether all who should 
have any degree of instruction from it, and any degree of 
evidence of its truth, would have the same ; or whether the 
scheme would be revealed at once or unfolded gradually, 
Kay we are not in any sort able to judge whether it were to 
have been expected, that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing, or left to be handed down, and conse- 
quently corrupted by verbal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it if mankind so pleased, and during such time as they 
are permitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as they 
will. 

But it may be said ‘‘ that a revelation in some of the above- 
mentioned circumstances, one, for instance, which was not 
committed to writing, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, Avould not have answered its purpose.” I ask, 
what purpose ? It would not have answered all the purposes 
which it has now answered, and in the same degree ; but it 
would have answered others, or the same in different degrees. 
And which of these were the purposes of God, and best fell 
in with his general government, we could not at all have de- 
tei mined beforehand. 

Kow since it has been shown that we have no principles of o 
reason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to be 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was most 
suitable to the Divine plan of government, in any of the fore- 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to object 
afterwards as to any of them, against its being left m one 
way rather than another ; for this would be to object against 
things upon accoimt of their being different from expecta- 1 

® See chap vi. [The heading of this chapter seems at first a vio- 
lation of Batler’s own principle. It is m sense: We know not 

what to expect m revelation, and yet it may be expected to con- 
tain things apparently liable to objection.” The reasonings of the 
chapter make the meaning plain. The anticipations of reason, apart 
from facts, are no sure guide as to what a revelation will contain. 
The es^peotation founded on analogy leads us to look for much 
that is apparently objectionable and mysterious. Bacon marks 
this distinction between the two words, when he calls the old 
philosophy anticipatio montis” (anticipation of the mind), and his 
'nyn inte-rpretatio natureo ” (the interpretation of nature*)] 
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tloBS, wliicli liave boon sbown to b© witbotit reason. And 
thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth of 
Christianity is, whethei it be a real revelation, not whether 
it be attended with every circumstance which we should 
have looked for ; and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book 
of such sort, and so promulgated, as weak men are apt to 
a fancy a book containing a Divine revelation should. And 
therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of stylo, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes, about the authors 
of particular parts ; nor any other things of the like kind, 
though they had been much more considerable in degTee 
than they are, could overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
ture ; unless the prophets, apostles, or our Lord had pro- 
mised that the book containing the Divine revelation should 
be secure from those things. Nor indeed can any objections 
overthrow such a kind of revelation as the Christian claims 
to be, since there are no objections against the morality of 
It,^ but such as can show that there is no proof of miracles 
wrought originally in attestation of it ; no appearance of any- 
thing miraculous in its obtaining in the world ; nor any of 
prophecy, that is of events foretold, which human sagacity 
could not foresee. If it can be shown that the proof alleged 
for all these is absolutely none at all, then is revelation over- 
turned. But were it allowed that the proof of any one or 
all of them is lower than is allowed, yet whilst any proof ot 
them remains, revelation will stand upon much the same foot 
it does at present, as to all the purposes of life and practice, 
and ought to have the like influence upon our behaviour. 

3 From the foregoing observations, too, it will follow, and 
those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will And 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of arguing, 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not 
applicable to Scripture, at least not to the prophetic parte 
of it. We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot bo 
the sens© or intent of such a passage of Scripture ; for if it 
aad, it would have been expressed more plainly, or have 
ceen represented under a more apt figms or hieroglyphic; 

♦ Page 193 
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yet we may justly argue thus, with respect to common 
And the reason of this difference is very evident ; 
that in Scripture we are not competent judges, as we are in 
common books, how plainly it were to have been expected, 
what is the true sense should have been expressed, or under 
how apt an image figured. The only question is, what ap- 
pearance there is that this is the sense ; and scarce at all 
how much more determinately or accurately it might have 
been expressed or figured. 

But is it not self-evident that internal improbabilities of 0 ^* 
all kinds weaken external probable proof?*’ Doubtless. But 
to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, when it 
has been proved before,^ that real internal improbabilities, 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the 
most ordinary testimony ; and when it now has been made 
appear, that we scarce know what are improbabilities, as to 
the matter we are hei'C considering, as it will farther appear 
from what follows. 

For though from the observations above made it is ina- B 
uifest that wo are not in any sort competent judges, what 
supernatural instructions were to have been expected ; and 
though it is self-evident that the objections ot an incom- 
petent judgment mnst be frivolous ; yet it may be proper to 

* must interpret Scripture, its amiouiicenieiits and. disclo- 

sures, in acoordance with what it professes to be — an inspii'ed 
volume designed to set forth the plan of salvation by Clirist, 
and to bring men to Ood. So far as it is like other books it must 
bo interpreted by the same laws as other hooks . , . but so far as 
it differs from other books, being inspired and intended for all 
time, we must give its phrases and intimations a plenary and 
spiritual significance. . . . irthe writers of the Scriptures did not 
foresee all the truths which might be drawn from their words, God 
the Holy Spirit foresaw them; and the business of interpretation 
is to learn purpose in what is revealed. To explain the inspired 
Scriptures, therefore, in all respects as if they were human compo* 
aitions with no wider range, is to dishonour the Scriptures and injure 
the churen. See Advancement of Learning, Works, li. 308 — 311 ; 
Bible Hand-book, Rel. Tr. Soc. p. 355. A similar view may be seen 
in Benson’s Huhean Lectures on Scripture Difficulties, 

Of course prophecies which require this pleriary interpretation 
are less suited for evidence than those which arc simple and cleart j 
P. 175. 
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go one step fiirtlior and obserre, that if men will be regai'd- 
less of these things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture 
by preconceiTed expectations, the analogy of Katnro shows 
beforehand, not only that it is highly credible they may, but 
also probable that they will, imagine they hare strong 
objections against it, howcYcr really unexceptionable ; for 
so, prior to experience, they would think they had, against 
the circumstances, and degrees, and the whole maimer of 
that instruction, which is afforded by the ordinary course of 
1 Natm'e. Were the instruction which God affords to brute 
creatures by instincts and mere proponsions, and to mankind 
by these together with reason, matter of probable proof, and 
not of certain observation ; it would be rejected as incredible 
in many instances of it, only upon account of the means by 
which this instruction is given, the seeming disproportions, 
tlio limitations, necessary conditions, and circumstances of 
it. For instance, would it not have been thought highly 
a improbable that men should have been so much more capable 
of discovering, even to certainty, the general laws of matter 
and the magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, than the occasions and cures of distempers, and 
many other things, in which human life seems so much more 
nearly concerned, than in astronomy ? How capricious and 
irregular a way of information, would it be said, is that of 
b iriuention^ by means of which Nature instructs us in matters 
of science, and in many things upon which the affairs of the 
world greatly depend ; that a man should by this faculty, be 
made acexuainted with a thing in an instant, w'hen, perhaps, 
he is thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been 
searching after it may be for years. So likewise the imper- 
factions attending the only method by which Nature enables 
and directs us to communicate our thoughts to each other, 
o are innumerable. Language is, in its very nature, inadequate , 
ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from negligence ,• 
and so liable to it from design, that every man can deceive 
and betray by it. And to mention hut one instance more ; 
that brutes without reason should act in many respects 
d with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater than what men 
have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Yet 
it is certain they do act with such superior foresight ; 
S5 whether it be their own indeed is another question. From 
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these things it is highly crediblf> beforehand, that upon sup* 
position God should afford men some additional instruction 
by revelation, it would be with circumstances, in manners^ 
degrees, and respects, which we should be apt to fancy we 
had great objections against the credibility of. Nor are the 
objections against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in 
general, at all more or greater than the analogy of Nature 
would beforehand — not perhaps give ground to expect ; for 
this analogy may not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground 
an expectation upon ; but no more nor greater than analogy 
would show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, 
that there might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular t 
objection it will be more distinctly seen how they are appli- 
cable to others of the like kind ; and indeed to almost all 
objections against Christianity, as distinguished from objec- 
tions against its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that 
as it was not unusual in the apostolic age, for persons, upon 
their conversion to Christianity, to be endued with mira- 
culous gifts f so, some of those persons exercised these gifts 
in a strangely irregular and disorderly manner ; and this Is 
made an objection against their being really miraculous. 
Now the foregoing observations q^uite remove this objection, 
now considerable soever it may appear at first sight. Por, 
consider a person endued with any of these gifts ; for 
instance, that of tongues ; it is to be supposed that he had 
the same power over this miraculous gift, as he would have 1 
had over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study and use, 
as it ordinarily is ; or the same power over it, as he had over 
any other natux'al endowment. Consequently, he would use 
it in the same manner he did any other ; either regularly 
and upon proper occasions only, or irregularly and upon 
improper ones ; according to his sense of decency and his 
character of prudence. Where then is the objection ? Why, 
if this miraculous power was indeed given to the world to 
propagate Christianity, and attest the truth of it, we might, 
it seems, have expected that other sort of persons should 
have been chosen to be invested with it, or that these should 

^ [The allusion here is to 1 Cor. xii. t — 11, where the abuse ot 
the gift of tongues is rebuked.] 
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at the jsame time have been endued with prudence, or that 

2 fchey should have been continually restrained and directed 
in the exercise of it, e., that Grod should have miraculously 
interposed, if at all, in a different manner or higher degree^ 
But from the obsei’vations made above, it is undeniably 
evident, that w© ape not judges in what degrees and manners 
it were to have been expected he should miraculously in- 
terpose , upon supposition of his doing it in some degree 
and manner. Nor, in the natural course of Providence, arc 
superior gifts of memory, eloquence, knowledge, and other 
talents of great influence, conferred only on persons ol 
/>rud6nce and decency, or such as arc disposed to make the 
properest use of them. Nor is the instruction and admo- 
nition naturally afforded us for the conduct of life, par- 
ticularly in our education, commonly given in a manner the 
most suited to recommend it ; but often with circumstances 
apt to prejudice us against such instruction. 

P One might go on to add that there is a gi'eat resemblance 
between the light of Nature and of revelation in several other 

1 respects. Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour 
which renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 
thing; like the common rules of conduct, with respect to 
our ordinary temporal affairs. The more distinct and par- 
ticular laiowledge of those things, the study of which the 

2 apostle calls going on xmto ^erfection^^ and of the prophetic 
parts of revelation, like many parts of natural and even civil 
knowledge, may reexuiro very exact thought, and careful 
consideration. The hmderances too, of natural and of sxi- 
pematural light and knowledge, have been of the same 

S kind. And as it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is 
not yet understood ; so, if it ever comes to be understood, 

® Heb. vi. 1. [A most accurate description of the only ‘‘ develop- 
ment’"' which Protestantism can allow. There may be passages 
in the Bible whose full meaning is not yet discoTered, and which 
are reserved, as Boyle expressed it, quell some future heresy^ 

or resolve some yet unformed doubt, or confound some error 
that hath not yet a name/’ oi to reward, as Butler would have 
mM, yet more diligent research. But we are to look for no 
fredti revelation. Our insight wll be not into new systems of 
tanxth, hut into the clear yet profound depths of th^ Tn Amni-nor r\-9 
the old-] 
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before the restitution of all things f and witlioiit miiacHlous 
m.tei?positioriS, it must be in the same way as natural know-- 
ledge is come art; ; by the continuance and progress of learn- 
ing and of liberty, and by particular persons attending to, 4 
comparing, and pursuing, intimations scattered up and down - 
it, which are overlooked and disregarded by the generality 
of the world. For this is the way in which all improve- 
ments are made ; by thoughtful men’s tracing on obscure 
hints as it were dropped us by Nature accidentally, or which 
seem to come into our minds by chance- Nor is it at all 
incredible, that a hook which has been so long in the i 30 s- 
session of mankmd should contain many truths as yet im- 
discovered. For all the same phenomena and the same 
faculties of investigation, from which such great discoveries 
in natural knowledge have been made in the present and 
last age, were equally in the possession of mankind several 
thousand years before. And x^ossibly it might be intended 
that events as they come to pass should open and ascertain 
the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected that this analogy fails in a material C3 
respect , for that natural knowledge is of little or no con- 1 
sequence. But I have been speaking of the general instruc- a 
tion which Nature does or does not afford us. And besides, 
some parts of natui'al knowledge, in the more common b 
rostrained sense of the words, are of the greatest conse- 
quence to the ease and convenience of life. But suppose the 
analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might 
be abundantly supplied from the whole constitution and 
course of Nature, which shows that God does not dispense c 
Ms gifts according to our notions of the advantage and con- 
sequence they would bo of to us* And this in general, with 
Ills method of dispensing knowledge in particular, would 
together make out an analogy full to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still further and more generally \ % 

The Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, 
and Christianity as an expedient to recover it, to help in 
these respects where Nature fails ; in particular, to supply 
the deficiencies of natural light. Is it credible then, that so a 
many ages should have been let pasg, before a matter of 
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OTcIi a sort, of so great and so general importance, was 
made known to mankind ; and then that it shotild be made 
known to so small a part of them ^ Is it conceivable, that 
this supply should Lo so very deficient, should have the like 
obscurity and doubtfulness, be liable to the like perversions, 
in short, lie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
JSTature itself Without determining how far this in fact is 

so, I answer, it is by no means incredible that it might be so 
if the light of Kature and of revelation be from the same 
hand. Men are naturally liable to diseases, foi' which God, 
in his good providence, has provided natural remedies, “ Bxit 
remedies existing in Nature have been unknown to mankind 
for many ages ; are known but to few now ; probably many 
valuable ones are not known yet. Great has been and is the 
obscurity and difficulty, in the nature and application of 
them. Circumstances often to make them very im- 

proper, where they are absolutely necessary. It is after 
long labour and study, and many unsuccessful endeavours, 
that they are brought to be as useful as they are ; after 
high contempt and absolute rejection of the most useful we 
have ; and after disputes and doubts which have scorned to 
be endless. The best I'emedies too, when unskilfully, much 
more if dishonestly apphed, may produce new diseases, and 
with the Tightest application the success of them is often 
doubtful. In many cases they are not at all effectual ; where 
they are, it is often very slowly , and the application of them 
and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is not uncom- 
monly so disagreeable that some will not submit to them ; 
and satisfy themselves with the excuse, that if they would, 
it is not certain whether it would be successful. And many 
persons who labour imder diseases for which there are known 
natural remedies, are not so happy as to be always, if ever, 
in the way of them. In a word, the remedies which Naf ure 
has provided for diseases are neither certain, perfect, nor 
universal. And indeed the same principles of arguing which 
would lead us to conclude that they must be so, would lead 
us likewise to conclude that there could be no occasion for 
b them, €. that there could be no diseases at all. And there- 
fore our experience that there are diseases shows, that it is? 

Chap, vi, fee chap, v 
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credible beforeliand, Tipon supposition Nature lias provided 
remedies for them, that these remedies may be, as by ex- 
perience we find they are, not certain, nor perfect, nor 
universal , because it shows that the principles upon which 
wo should expect the contrary are fallacious* 

And now, wliat is the just consequence from all tnese 
things? Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us 
as being of Divine revelation. Dor this would be to infei, 
that we are unable to judge of anything, because we are 
unable to judge of all thmgs. Beason can, and it ought to a 
judge, not only of the meaning but also of the morality and 
the evidence of revelation. First, it is the province of b 
reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture, i. e, not 
whether it contains things different from what we should 
have expected from a wuse, just, and good Being ; for ob- 
jections from hence have been now obviated ; but whether it 
contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness , to what the light of Nature teaches us of God. 
And I know nothing of iliis sort objected against Scripture, 
excepting such objections as are formed upon suppositions, 
which would equally conclude, that the constitution of 
Nature is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; 
which most certainly it is not. Indeed, there are some 
particular precepts in Scripture given to particular persons 
requiring actions, which would be immoral and vicious, were 
it not for such precepts.^* But it is easy to see, that all 
these are of such a kind, as that the precept changes the 
whole nature of the case and of the action, and both oou- 
etitutes and shows that not to be unjust or immoral, which, 
prior to the precept, must have appeared and really have 
been so ; which may well be, since none of these precepts 
are contrary to immutable morality. If it were commanded 
to cultivate the principles and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would not 
alter the nature of the case or of the action, in any of these 

[Such is the extermination of the Canaanitea ** In all those 
Instances,” says Dr. Chalmers, the Israelites were but the exe- 
cutioners of a sentence , and to charge immorality on the proce- 
dure is to confound the administrative acts of a government; Tvith 
its laws/' — Lectures, p. 57. To make similar acts commendable, 
they must be done under similar autho^rity.^ 
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iuBtancGS. But it is quito otherwise in precepts which re- 
quire only the doing an external action ; for instance, taking 
away the property or life of any. Bor men have no right to 
either life or property, hut what arises solely from the grant 
of God ; when this grant is revoked, they cease to have any 
right at all in either; and “when this revocation is made 
known, as surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to bo 
unjust to deprive them of either. And though a course of 
external acts, which without command would bo immoral, 
must make an immoral habit ; yet a few detached commands 
have no such natural tendency. I thought proper to say 
thus much of the few Scripture precepts, which require, not 
vicious actions, but actions which would have been vicious 
had it not been for such precepts ; because they arc some- 
times weakly ui’god as immoral, and great weight is laid 
upon objections drawn from them. But to me there seems 
no difficulty at all in these precepts, but what arises from 
their being offences, e. from their being hahle to bo per- 
verted, as indeed they ai'e, by wicked designing men, to servo 
the most horrid purposes, and perhaps to mislead the weak 
and enthusiastic. And objections from this head arc not 
objections against revelation, bnt against the whole notion 
of religion as a trial, and ag'ainst the general constitution oi 
Nature. Secondly. Eeason is able to judge, and must, of the 

c evidence of revelation, and of the objections urged against 
that evidence, which shall be the subject of a following 
chapter. 

2 But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, that 
the question upon which the truth of Christianity depends is 
scarce at all, what objections there are against its scheme, 
since there are none against the morality of it ; but w/iat 
olyjecttons there are against its evidence ; or, ^aJiat jp? oof there 
remains of ity after due allowances made for the ohjecHons 
against that proof; because it has been shown that the 
objections against Christianity as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence are frivolous. For surely very liLtle 
weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing and 
objecting, which, when applied to the general constitution of 
Haturc, experience shows not to bo conclusive ; and such I 

Chap, vii. 
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think is the whole way of objecting treated of throughout 
this chapter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon 
suppositions, which mislead us to think that the Author of 
Nature would not act as we experience ho does, or would 
act, in such and such cases as we experience he does not in 
like cases. But the unreasonableness of this way of objecting 
will appear yet more evidently from hence, that the chief 
thmgs thus objected against are justified, as shall be further 
shown^^ by distinct, particular, and full analogies, in the 
constitution and course of Nature. 

But it is to be remembered that as frivolous as objections 
of the foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, when a 
supposed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has a 
more general and uniform tendency to promote virtue, than, 
all circumstances considered, could have been expected fiom 
enthusiasm and political views ; this is a presumptive proof 
of its not proceeding from them, and so of its tinith ; because 
wo are competent judges, what might have been expected 
liom enthusiasm and jpolitical viow^s-^^ 

Chap, iv. latter part, and v. vi. 

[This suggestive sentence is the principle on which all internal 
evidence on the truth of Scripture doctrines rests. What perfect 
wisdom will reveal, man cannot foresee ; but what fraud and 
enthusiasm reveal, man knows. Though, therefore, we are not 
competent to decide what Scripture ought to teach, we are com- 
petent to decide on the alternative, and afSLrm whether what is 
taught in Scrip tuie is what might be looked for from enthusiasts 
and impostors. — See JOessons on the JUJvidences (by Archbishop 
Whately). 

This chapter Dr, Chalmers justly deems on© of the most im- 
portant in the book. The spirit evinced in it is identical with 
that of the experimental or Baconian philosophy, a spirit in th© 
first instance of the utmost hardihood in resolutely maintaining 
to be true all that accords with the findings of experience ; and a 
spirit, m the second instance, of the utmost humility in that senti- 
ment of diffidence wherewith it regards all the fancies of presump- 
tuous, however plausible, speculation.'’] 
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OF OH3IS»TIABITy, CONSIDEHED AS A SCHEMl! OB CON STIITtJ ’TICK, 
IKPERFECTLY COMrEEIIENDEB.^ 

(^Ix joiaj be true, as shown (chap. hi.\ that we ar*e imperfect judgeti 
of the Christian system. Still are the things objected to really wise 
and good^ And, before proceeding to notice these things in detail, 
Uiere is a general argument, similar to the one given in Part I. chap, 
vii ^ which needs to be remembered — viz., that Christianity is a 
3H3heme, like God’s natural government, imperfectly comprehended; 
that the whole is credibly consistent with goodness, and illustrative 
of it; and that, if we knew all, it would appear to be so. 

A As moral government, so ChrtsUan, is an incomprehensible scheme. 

1 It is a scheme, under the plan of Providence, seeking the final 
perfection of man; beginning with our recovery, and involv- 
ing the ofGLce of a Messiah, a sanctifying Spirit, invisible 
government over the Church, a gradual preparation of the 
redeemed for heaven, and a final judgment. 

2; And it is a scheme impei'fectly comprehended; a mystery of 
g diiness ; the things revealed ever running up into mystei ies, 
and a large part of it still undisclosed. 

B Note two important particular analogies between the two : 

1 As the mtux'al government of God, so Christianity uses, to 
accomplish ends, means, undesirable it maybe, or ^^fcolish,” 
yet, m Nature, nonetheless appropriate to secure the desired 
result. 

2 ‘"As the natural government of God, so Christianity is carried 
out by general laws. 

That God’s natural government is so carried on we conclude 
from the many cases in which we can trace those laws. 
'^By analogy^’ we apply to all what we see to be true of a 
part. So, 

* |[The aphorisms of three very dijBferent men are worth quoting 
in connexion with this cnapter. Either nothing is mysterious,” 
says Dr. Thomas Brown, or everything is.” The last step of 
reason,” says Pascal, *^is to know that there is an infinitude of 
tilings which surpass it.” Of the dark parts of revelation,” sa^ s 
Warburton, there are two sorts : one which may be cleared up by 
the studious application of well-employed talents ; the other, which 
wiH always reside withm the shadow of God’s throne, where it 
would be impiety to intrude.” A Christianity without mystery 
la a shallow faith, as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural.] 
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b We may conclude that Christianity is carried on by general 
laws, even though, in particular cases, we see only the 
facb, and not the law, as m miracles* Hence, though some 
exigencies may be met by miracles, yet every exigency may 
not be so met, a reason for miraculous interposition ix 
some cases, and not in all 

0 Hence conclude that, as Christianity is a scheme with means 
and general laws, it is liable to objections from apparent 
deficiencies and irregularities, which would cease if the 
whole case were known 

D Objections to a Christian scheme, as a fact, have been met 
(chap, ill*)* Objections against its consistency with wisdom 
and goodness have been already met in this chapter. Objec- 
tions to particular parts of the scheme may be met by parti- 
cular analogies m ISTature. In the following chapter other parts 
are taken up. There it is intended to notice a particular 
objection to the scheme as a whole, involving especially a us© 
of intricate means for the salvation of the world. No just 
objection to Christianity can hence arise, for 
1 In Nature and in Providence (the seasons, the progress of na- 
tions, for example,) means equally intricate and tedious are 
employed, so that the objection applies equally to Nature and 
to leligion i^nd, further, 

S We distinguish means and ends; while, in fact, the distinction 
may be absurd. And certainly, with God, means may be as 
important a part of the process as the end itself* 

These are expanded ] 


It hath been now shown,^ that the analog of Nature renders 
it highly credible beforehand, that supposing a revelation to 
be made it mu'st contain many things very different fi:om 
what Ave shonld have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, 
takes off the force of those objections, or rather precludes 
them. But it may be alleged that this is a very partial 
answer to such objections, or a very unsatisfactory Avay* of 
obviating them ; because it doth not show at all, that the 
things objected against can be wise, just, and good 5 mnch 
less that it is credible they are so. It Avill, therefore, be 
proper to show this distinctly, by applying to these objeo 

In the foregoing chapter* 
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tions against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of Chris- 
tianity, the answer above® given to the like objections against 
the constitutions of Nature ; before we consider the particular 
t^nalogies in the latter, to the particular things objected 
against in the former. Now that which affords a sufficient 
answer to objections against the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness of the constitution of Nature, is its being a constitution, 
a system or scheme, imperfectly comprehended, a scheme in 
which meiuis are made use of to accomplish ends, and which 
is carried on by general laws. For from these things it has 
been proved, not only to be possible, but also to be credible, 
that those things which ai'e objected against may be con- 
sistent with wisdom, justice, and goodness, nay may bo 
instances of them ; and even that the constitution and 
government of Nature may be perfect in the highest possible 
degree* If Chi'istianity then be a scheme, and of the like 
kind ; it is evident, the like objections against it must admit 
of the hke answer. And, — 

1. Christianity is a scheme quite beyond our compre- 
hension. The moral government of God is exercised, by 
gradually conducting things so in the course of his provi- 
dence, that every one at length and upon the whole, shall 
receive according to his deserts ; and neither fraud nor 
violence, but truth and right, shall finally prevail. Chris- 
tianity is a particular scheme under this general plan of 
Providence, and a part of it, conducive to its comiDletion, 
with regard to mankind ; consisting itself also of various 
parte, and a mysterious economy which has been carrying on 
from the time the world came into its present wretched 
state, and is still carrying on for its recovery, by a Divine 
person, the Messiah ; who is to gather together in one the clvd^ 
dren of God that are scattered abroad^^ and establish an ever- 
lasting hingdom^ wherein dwelleth righteousness,^ And in order 
to it, after various manifestations of things relating to this 
great and general scheme of providence, through a succession 
of many ages ; (for the Spzrit of Glirist which was in the 
prophets, testified beforehand his sufferings, and the glory that 
• uuto wliom it wos revcoled, that not unto them* 

Pait; I. ch. vh. to which this all along refers* 

John xL 52, *2 Pet, iii, 13* 
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selves^ hut unto us they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto us hy them that have preached the gospel ; which 
things the angels desire to looTc tnto after various dispensa- 
tions, looking forward, and preparatory to tMs final salvation ; 
in the fulness of time^ when infinite wisdom thought fit; 
He, heing in the form of God, — made himself of no reputation^ 
and tooh upon 7izm the form of a servant^ and was made ^n the 
likeness of men; and hetng found in fashion as a man^ he 
humhled himself^ and 'became obedient to deaths even the death of 
the cross ; wherefore God also hath highly exalted him^ and given 
him a namcj which ts above every name ; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow^ of things in heaven^ and things in 
the earthy and things under the earth ; and that every tongtie 
should confess y that Jesus Christ is Lord^ to the glory of God the 
JTatlher/ Parts likewise of this economy are the miraonlotis 
mission of the Holy Ghost, and his ordinary assistances 
given to good men f the invisible government, which Christ 

« 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. 7 Phil. li. [6, 11]. 

^ [^^The Holy Spirit given to good men'* is one of the phrases 
in this volume to which, as a full statement of truth, exception is 
justly taken. It suggests the idea that his aid is given only to 
help on those who have already begun to help themselves ; whereas 
the teaching of Scripture is, that to this Agent men owe their com- 
mencement (^conversion) as well as their progress in holiness. It is 
Ms office not merely to reform, but to renew. ... In the first part 
of this treatise Butler^s phraseology on these topics is, perhaps, defen- 
sible (see Chap, v. note 11); but here we naturally look for exposi- 
tions of truth more in accordance with the fulness and unction of 
the gospel. Of the aid of the Spirit in subduing our passions, and 
strengthening our virtue, we read much ; but of his great work, in 
awakening men who sleep, in giving life to the dead in sin, in 
enlightening dark minds, in subduing proud and self-righteous 
hearts, and so creating all tMngs new, we read little : an omission 
the more to be regretted, as this part of his office is the most 
characteristic of the gospel, and essential to an appreciation of the 
rest. 

There is a sense, however, of the words of the text as important 
as it is just; strictly true, though not the whole truth: *^the Holy 
Spirit IS given to the good;'^ He descends in the largest measure on 
those who most warmly prize and most faithfully use his influences. 

To him that hath is given — a rule in complete harmony with 
those laws of habit t ^ which Butler has already referred. 1 
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at present exercises orer liis chnrcli ; that which he himself 
refers to in these words j In my JB^atlier'^s houses are many man-- 
szon$~*J go to jprepare a place for you and his future retiim 
to judge the world in righteousness^ and completely re-establish 
the kingdom of God. For the Father j%idgeth no man i hut 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son ; that all men should 
honour the Son even as they honour the Father F All power w 
given unto him in heaven and in earthM And he must reign, 
till he hath put all enemies tmder his feet, Fien cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the Mngdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put doimi all rule, and all authority 
and power ^ And when oil things shall he subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself he subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may he all in allF Now little, 
surely, need be said to show that this system or scheme of 
2 things is but imperfectly comprehended by us- The Scrip- 
ture expressly asserts it to be so. And indeed one cannot 
read a passage relating to this great mystery of godliness F 
but what immediately runs up into something which shows 
us our ignorance in it, as eYerything in Nature shows us our 
ignorance in the constitution of Nature. And whoerer will 
seriously consider that part of the Christian scheme, which is 
reyealed in Scripture, will find so much more unrevealed, as 
will convince him that to all the purposes of judging and 
ohjectiDg, we know as little of it as of the constitution of 
Nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much an answer to 
our ohjeotions against the perfection of one as against the 
perfection of the other.^^ 

B n. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, 
as much as in the natural scheme of things, means are made 
1 use of to accomplish ends. And the observation of this 
fumislies us with the same answer, to objections against the 
perfection of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind, 
against the constitution of Nature, It shows the credibility 
that the things objected against, how foolish^^ soever they 
appear to men, may bo the very best means of accomplishing 

* JolinxLV. 2. 
n Matt, xxviii. 18 
1 Tim. Hi, 16. 

1 Cor, i 


John V. 22^ 23. 

1 Cor. XV. [25, 28.] 
P. 132, etc. 
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the very best ends. And their appearing fcolislmess is no 
presumption against this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our 
comprehension*^® 

III, The credibility, that the Christian dispensation may 2 
have been all along carried on by general laws,^^ no less 
than the course of ISTatiire may require to be more distinctly 
made out. Consider then, upon what ground it is we say, 
that the whole common course of Nature is carried on ac- 
cording to general fore-ordained laws. We know, indeed, 
several of the general laws of matter ; and a great part of 
the natural behaviour of living agents is reducible to general 
laws. But we know in a manner nothing, by what laws 
storms and tempests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, be- 
come the instruments of destruction to mankind. And the 
laws by which persons born into the woidd at such a time 
and place are of such capacities, geniuses, tempers ; the 
laws by which thoughts come into our mind in a multitude 
of cases, and^by which innumerable things happen, of the 
greatest influence upon the affairs and state of the world ^ 
these laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events which come to pass by them, accidental ; though all 
reasonable men know certainly that there cannot in reality 
be any such thing as chance, and conclude that the things 
which have this appearance are the result of general laws, 
and may be reduced into them. It is then but an exceeding 
little way, and in but a very few respects, that we qan trace 
up the natural course of things before us, to general laws. 
And it is only from analogy that we conclude the whole of 
it to be capable of being reduced into them ; only from our 
seeing that part is so. It is from our finding that the course 
of Nature, in some respects and so far, goes on by general 
laws, that we conclude this of the rest.^® And if th-at be a 
just ground for such a conclusion, it is a just gi^ound also, 
if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it supposable 
afld credible, which is sulflcient for answering objections, 
that God’s miraculous interpositions may have been all along 
in like manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that 

IS P, 135, 136. ^ P. 138, 139. 

1® See Herschers ^ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, ch. ixi , 
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miraculous powers should be exerted at such times, upon 
such occasions, in such degrees and manners, and with 
regard to such persons rather than others, that the affairs of 
the world, being permitted to go on in their natural course 
BO far, should, just at such a point, have a new direction 
given them by miraculous interpositions ; that these inter- 
positions should ho exactly in such degrees and respects 
only ; all this may have been by general laws. These laws 
are unknown indeed to us ; but no more unknown, than the 
laws from whence it is, that some die as soon as they arc 
born and others live to extreme old age, that one man is so 
superior to another in imder standing, with innumerahlo 
more things which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce 
to any laws or rules at all, though it is taken for granted, 
they arc as much reducible to general ones as gravitation. 
Now, if the revealed dispensations of Providence, and mira- 
culous interpositions, be by general laws, as well as God’s 
ordinary government in the course of Nature, made known 
by reason and experience ; there is no more reason to expect 
that every exigence, as it arises, should be provided for by 
these general laws of miraculous interpositions, than that 
every exigence in Nature should by the general laws of 
Nature ; yet there might he wise and good reasons that 
miraculous interpositions should be by general laws, and that 
these laws should not be broken in U|)on, or deviated from 
by other miracles. 

ConcLk Upon tho whole then, the appearance of deficiencies and 
G irregularities in Nature is owing to its being a scheme but 
in part made known, and of such a certain particular kind 
in other respects. Now wo sec no more reason why the 
frame and course of Nature should be such a scheme, than 
why Christianity should. And that the former is such a 
scheme renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition 
of its truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest that 
Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme 
in which means are made use of to accomplish ends, like to 
that of Nature ; so the credibility that it may have been 
all along carried on by general laws, no less than the coui'se 
of Nature, has been distinctly proved. And from all this it 
is beforehand credible that there might, I think probable 
that there would^ be the like appearance of deficiencies and 
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irregularities in Oiiristianity as in jtTattiro ; in e., that Chris- 
tianity \yoTild be liable to the like objections as the frame 
of Nature, And these objections are answered by these 
observations concerning Christianity ; as the like objec- 
tions against the frame of Nature are answered by the like 
observations concerning the frame of Nature, 

The objections against Christianity, considered as a matter 
of fact,^® having in general been obviated in the preceding 
chapter, and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it having been obviated in this, the 
next thing accordmg to the method proposed is to show, ihat 
the principal objections in particular against Christianity 
may be answered by particular and fall analogies in Nature, 
And as one of them is made against the whole scheme of it 
together, as just now described, I choose to consider it hero, 
rather than in a distinct chapter by itself. The thing objected C 
against this scheme of the gospel is, ^Hhat it seems to sup- 
pose Grod was reduced to the necessity of a long series of 
intricate means in order to accomphsh his ends, the recovery 
and salvation of the world : in like sort as men, for want of 
understanding or power, not being able to come at their ends 
directly, are forced to go round-about ways, and make use 
of many perplexed contidvances to arrive at them.” Now 
everything which we see shows the folly of this, considered 
as an objection against the truth of Christianity. For accord- 
ing to our manner of conception Grod makes use of variety of 
means, wliat we often think tedious ones, in the natural 1 
course of providence, for the accomplishment of all his ends. 
Indeed it is certain there is somewhat in this matter ciiiite 
beyond our comprehension : but the mystery is as great in 
Nature as in Christianity. Wo know what we ourselves aim 
at, as final ends ; and what courses we take, merely as 
means conducing to those ends. But we are greatly ignorant 
how far things are considered hy tlie Author of Natui'c, 
under the single notion of means and ends ; so as that it may ^ 
be said this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his 
regard. And whether there be not some peculiar absurdity 
in our very manner’ of conception concerning this matter^ 

P. 131, etc. 
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somewliat contradictory arising from oxir extremely imper- 
fect Tiews of tMngs, it is impossible to say. However, thus 
much is manifest, that the whole natural world and govern- 
ment of it is a scheme or system ^ not a fixed, but a pro- 
gressive one : a scheme in which the operation of various 
tneans takes up a great length of time before the ends they 
tend to can be attained. The change of seasons, the ripcn- 
ing of the fruits of the earth, the very history of a flower, is 
an instance of this : and so is human life. Thus vegetable 
bodies, and those of animals, though jjossibly formed at once, 
yet grow up by degi'ces to a mature state. And thus rational 
agents, who animate these latter bodies, are naturally 
directed to form each his own manners and character, by the 
gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, and by a long 
course of action. Our existence is not only successive, as it 
must be of necessity ; but one state of cm life and being is 
appointed by God to be a preparation for another; and that, 
to be the moans of attaining to another succeeding one ; 
infancy to childhood ; childhood to youth ; youth to mature 
age. Men are impatient, and for precipitating things : but 
the Author of KSTature appears deliberate throughout his 
operations, acoomiDlishing his natural ends by slow successive 
steps.^® And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, 
which, from the nature of it, requires various systems of 
means, as well as length of time, in order to the carrying on 
its several parts into execution. Thus in the daily course of 
natural providence God operates in the very same manner, as 
in the dispensation of Christianity ; making one thing sub- 
servient to another ; this, to somewhat further ; and so on, 
through a progressive series of means, w^hich extend, both 

^ [Professor Pitzgei-ald quotes here an appropriate parallel pas- 
»age from Goizot- The ways of Providence are not confined within 
narrow limits ; he hurries not himself to display to-day the con- 
sequences of the principle which he yesterday laid down , he will 
draw it out in the lapse of ages, when the hour is come ; and even 
according to our xeusoniug, logic is not the less sure because it is slow. 
Providence is unconcerned as to time; his march (if I may be 
allowed the simile) is like that of the fabulous deities of Homer 
through space; he takes a step and ages have elapsed .’^^ — Lectures on 
CvoilizaMm Mirqpe^ Xiect. 3 * 
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backward and forward, beyond our utmost view.®^ Of this 
manner of operation, everytliing we see in the course of 
Nature is as much an instance as any part of the Chxdstian 
dispensation. 


CHAPTER Y. 

OS’ THB PABTICXJUAU SYSTEM OF CIIBISTIAUITY' ; THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF A MEDIATOR, AND THE KEDEMPTIOK OF THE WORDD 
BY HIM. 

[The medialii.n of Christ has been greatly objected to^ but without 
reason ; for 

[The reasonings of thi-4 throw light on the proper 

method of studying the cbaras^er rjad government of God. 
philosophers,’* sa^s Er Powell, . , . make mistakes more shame- 
ful and dangerous when they judge of the Divine economy . . . from 
preconceived notions of fitness and propriety, of justice and impar- 
tiality, which they boldly apply to the Supreme Being. He cannot, 
they tell us, act in this manner, it would be contrary to his 
wisdom ; noi" in that, it would be inconsistent with his justice : 
one kind or degree of happiness he must be disposed to grant, and 
this his creatures have a right to demand. But while they throw 
out those peremptory assertions , . . they show themselves to be 
unacquamted with the fundamental rules of their own science, and 

with the origin of all its late improvements True philosophy 

would have taught them to proceed the other way ; to begin with 
observing the present constitution of the world; with considering 
attentively how God has made us, and in what circumstances 
placed us; and then to form a sure judgment, from what lie has 
done, what it is agreeable to infinite wisdom and the other Divine 
perfections that he would do. They might thus have learned the 
invisible things of God from those things which are clearly seen ; 
the things which are not yet accomplished from those which are.” — 
On the Use and Abuse of Philosophy in the Study of Pehgion, Poweir$ 
Piscoursesy, in. These remarks are most applicable to the study of 
Scrix)ture. What readest thou ? ” ought to be the first question 
m theology, as * ' What findest thou ? ” is the first question in science* 
A priori presumptions become neither the spirit of the Baconian 
philosophy, nor the humility of the Christian. A sound philosophy 
IS the result of the same proc'^ of docile inquiry as a sound faith.] 
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A Tlie analogy of Mature supplies no presumption against the genox-aJ 
notion of mediation, but the contrary : 

For tipon the instrumentality or mediation of others we de« 
pend for our hiith and nature; for happiness and misery. 

B The moral government of God, which mediation piesupposes, 
and which rehgion tells us extends into another life, is natural 

1 Present punishment, one effect of moral govermment, is cer- 

tainly natural, ever following vice; and, in the same way, 
future punishment may natui^al y follow vice. 

2 XTor need any object that, upon this supposition, justice is 

taken out of God's hand, and given to IsTature; for 
a It is God who does what hfature is said to do; and 
b In Sci'ipture natural punishments are ascribed to God, and 
yet are deemed natural, as distinguished from miraculous; 
and 

c By natural’' is meant, not arbitiary, but just and reasonable; 
such, moreover, as are in accordance with general laws. 

C All the present penal consequences of vice are not always inflicted, 
but a provision is made to prevent them, and so may some of 
the future consequences be prevented. 

1 Men may think that it would have been better for evil not to 
have existed ; still it does exist, though God often provides 
remedies even for such evils as are penal. 

S Such provision might have been withheld ; an arrangement 
severe, pei’haps, but not unjust. 

3 In fact, however, there is such a provision, and analogously we 

may hope that it will extend into the future, so that the 
consequences of vice may not follow univex^sally in all casefo. 

4 Some may be surprised that this is stated as a supposition onij". 

But if the consequences of irregularities even (not vice) be so 
serious, and of vice often extreme misery and death, what 
may we not fear that the consequences of irreligion will be, 
looking at the disorder it introduces ? 

However, some of the future penal consequences of sin 
may be prevented. 

B We have no reason, however, to suppose that these consequences 
can be prevented by anything wo can do ; for 
1 We know not what reasons for punishment may exist, or what 
the natural consequences of vice are, and so cannot tell what 
can prevent them. 

Z Nature, moreover^ leads to the conclusion that we cannot pre- 
vent them; for ruin is often the consequence of vice, nor can 
repentance repair tho evil. Our ability to repair it is often 
weakened; cud even if not, we have to depend on others. 
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3 Out notions of government are all against the siippcsition that 
x'epentance will prevent the future painful consequences of vice. 

4: Tins conclusion is favoured by the general sense of mankind, 
who add sacrifices to their repentance. 

£ The general doctrine of revelation on these questions confirms 
these views. It confirms our fears, and tells us of the future 
consequences of vice. It supposes a state of ruin (a supposition 
not contrary to reason) ; teaches us that we cannot be pardoned 
through repentance alone, yet affirms that pardon is possible, 
therein revealmg God’s goodness in preventing punishment 
and bestowing salvation through the suffering of another, all 
which is consistent with what w© already know of God; and if 
any object 

1 That this doctrine is inconsistent with goodness; answer, that 
even the supposition that the whole creation had perished 
would not be inconsistent with it, therefore much less is 
this. Or 

S That it presupposes a degraded state, answer, 
a That Christianity does not put us into this state, 
b That the fact we are in this state is confirmed by all expe- 
rience (the best complain, and most grow worse with age}; 
and 

c How we are so, and why, may be difficult to explain; yet the 
Scripture account is analogous to much around us, and to 
our recovery by Christ. 

H* These considerations show that mediation generally is analogous 
to what we see in I7ature; nor can any valid objection be taken 
to the particular manner in which Christ interposed. 

1 The doctrine of Scripture is in general, that Christ came to 

teach, and then to die for us. This last fact, cspeciallij set 
forth in the law, and clearly revealed in the gospel. 

2 More particularly he appeared 

a As a Prophet; teaching the law of hTature, purely, authorita- 
tively, with new light, and adding many truths peculiar to 
himself, besides leaving us his own example, 
b As King; ruling in his Chinch; the number of which is, 
about to perfect, and to receive to glory, 
o As Priest; offering up himself a sacrifice, universal, effica- 
cious, and final. 

Men may ask how this sacrifice is availing. But this 
question is not answered; our conjectures are, therefore, 
uncertain. Scripture teaches that he makes repentance 
acceptable (see IN'ote), and our wisdom is to accept the 
blessing without curiously inquiiing how it effects its end 
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G Hence, since we are ignorant of mucli tliat mediation involve^ 
objections against the scheme of mediation generally, and 
against the Scriptural scheme, are futile; whether against 

1 The necessity of it. 

^ The nature, parts, and duties of the Mediator's oflGlce, unless 
such objections are founded upon the unhtness of the means 
to the end proposed. 

S Of unfit means, the suffering of Christ, as innocent for guilty, 
is supposed to be an esiample; but the answer is obvious: 
a In the constitution of Hature men thus sufier* 
b Against that constitution the argument is still stronger, for 
Christ suffered voluntarily, 

c In the end all (Christ included) will be treated according to 
their deserts. 

d Such suffering is found, in fact, to contribute largely to the 
relief of man; and 

e The x-easonableness of the doctrine, and its fitness for the 
end, is seen in its natural tendency to vindicate God's 
laws, and deter men from sin, 

f The objection, moreover, really means that it is not fit, 
because we do not see it to be so. 

4 : Such objections are all unreasonable, for they are based upon 
our ignorance , that is, the reason of the arrangement is not 
told us, and yet we object to it ; they are most unreasonable, 
because, so far as we can judge, it is analogous to natural 
facts, besides, it is part of the doctrine m which we are not 
actively concerned; further 

5 From Scripture and from analogy we learn that, while our duty 
is made clear, we are not to expect the same clearness in 
what Scripture tells us of the Divine conduct, 
a In Nature wc gather rules of life by experience. Of the vast 
scheme of Providence we know httle , so, 
b Analogously m Scripture, the things not understood relate 
to God’s part, not to human duty. In both there is much 
we can understand ; but our duties are always clear, whe- 
ther moral or positive, and the reasons for them; and, 
even if they were not, the fact that they are commanded is 
sufficient to make them binding.] 


Thkke is not, I think, anything relating to Christianity which 
has been more objected against than the mediation of Christ, 
in some or other of its paits. Yet, upon thorough considera- 
tion, there seems nothing less justly liable to it. For, 
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I, The wliole analogy of Nature removes all imagined pre- 
sumption against the general notion of a Mediator between 
Ood and man^ For we find all living oreatxu'es are brought 
into the world, and their life in infancy is preserved, by the 
instrumentality of others : and eveiy satisfaction of it, some 
way or other, is bestowed by the like moans. So that the 
visible government, which God exercises over the world, is 
by the instrumentality and mediation of others. And how 
far his invisible government be or be not so, it is impossible 
to determine at all by reason. And the supposition that part 
of it is so appears, to say the least, altogether as credible 
the contrary. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of Nature, against the general notion of a mediator 
between God and man, considered as a doctrine of Christi- 
anity, or as an appointment in this dispensation : since we 
find by experience that God docs appoint mediators to be 
the instruments of good and evil to us ; the instruments of 
Ms justice and Ms mercy. And the objection here referred 
to is urged, not against mediation in that high, eminent, and 
peculiar sense in which Christ is our mediator, but absolutely 
against the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose that the world is under the proper 3 
moral government of God, or m a state of religion, before wo 
can enter into consideration of the revealed doctrine con- 
cerning the redemption of it by Christ, so that supposition is 
here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now the Divine moral 
government which rehgion teaches us implies, that the con- 
sequence of vice shall be misery, in some future state, by the 
righteous judgment of God. That such consequent punish- 1 
ment shall take effect by his appointment, is necessarily im- 
plied. But, as it is not in any sort to be supposed that we 
are made acquainted with all the ends or reasons, for which 

it is fit future punishments should be inflicted, or why God 
has appointed snch and such consequent misery should follow 
vice ; and as we are altogether in the dai-k how or in what 
manner it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, or by 
the instrumentality of what means ; there is no absurdity in 
supposing it may follow in a way analogous to that, in which 
many miseries follow such and such courses of action at 


^ 1 Tim ii. 5. 
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prosent ; poverty, sickness, intauiy, untimely death by dis- 
eases, death from the hands of civil justice. There is no 
absurdity in supposing future punishment may follow wick- 
edness of course, as we speak, or in the way of natural con- 
seq.uenco from God’s original constitution of the world ; 
from the nature he has given us, and from the condition in 
which he places us ; or in a like manner as a person rashly 
trifimg upon a precipice, in the way of natural consequence, 
falls down ; in the way of natural consequence, breaks his 
limbs, suppose ; in the way of natural consequence of this, 
without help perishes. 

Some good men may perhaps be offended with hearing it 
spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future punishments 
of wickedness may be in the way of natural consequence : as 
if this wei'O taking the execution of justice out of the hands 
of God, and giving it to Nature. But they should remember, 
that when tilings come to pass according to the course of 
Nature, this does not hinder them from being his doing, who 
a is the God of Nature : and that the Scripture ascribes those 
punishments to Divine justice, which are known to be natural ; 
and which must bo called so, when distinguished from such 
b as are miraculous. But alter all, this supposition, or rather 
this way of speaking, is here made use of only by way of 
illustration of the subject before us. For since it must be 
admitted that the future punishment of wickedness is not a 
c matter of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity and 
justice ; it comes, for aught I see, to the same thing, whether 
it is supposed to be inflicted in a way analogous to that in 
which the temporal punishments of vice and folly are inflicted, 
or in any other way. And though there were a difference, it 
is allowable, in the present case, to make this supposition, 
plainly not an incredible one, that future punishment may 
follow wickedness in the way of natural consequence, or ac- 
cording to some general laws of government already esta- 
blished in the universe. 

C m. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
observe somewhat much to the present purpose, in the con- 
stituMon of Nature or appointments of Providence ; the pro- 
vision which is made, that all the bad natural consequences 
of men’s actions should not always actually follow, or that 
such bad consequences, as according to the settled course of 
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things wotild inevitably have followed, if not prevented, 
should, in certain degrees, be prevented. We are apt pre- 1 
sumptnously to imagine that the world might have been so 
constituted, as that there would not have been any such 
thing as misery or evil* On the contrary, we find the Author 
of Nature permits it : but then he has provided reliefs, and 
in many cases perfect remedies for it, after some pains and 
difficulties ; reliefs and remedies even for that evil which is 
the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in the course of 
Nature, would have continued and ended in our destruction 
but for such remedies. And this is an instance both of 
severity and of indulgence in the constitution of Nature. 
Thus all the had conseq^uences now mentioned of a man^s 
trifling upon a precipice might be prevented. And though 
all were not, yet some of them might, by proper interposi- 
tion, if not rejected : by another’s coming to the rash man’s 
relief, with his own laying hold on that relief, in such sort as 
the case required. Persons may do a great deal themselves 
towards preventing the bad consequences of their follies : 
and more may be done by themselves, together with the as- 
sistance of others their fellow-creatures ; which assistance 
Nature requires and prompts us to. This is the general con- 
stitution of the world. Now suppose it had been so ^consti- 
tuted, that after such actions were done as were foreseen 
naturally to draw after them misery to the doer, it should 
have been no more in human power to have prevented that 2 
naturally consequent misery, in any instance, than it is in 
all ; no one can say whether such a more severe constitution 
of things might not yet have been really good. But that, on 
the contrary, provision is made by Nature that we may and S 
do, to so great degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our 
follies, this may be called mercy or compassion in the ori- 
ginal constitution of the world : compassion, as distinguished 
from goodness in general. And the whole known constitu- 
tion and course of things affording us instances of such com- 
passion, it would be according to the analogy of Nature, to 
hope that, however ruinous the natural consequences of vice 
might be, from the general laws of God’s government over 
the universe, yet provision might be made, possibly might 
have been originally mado^ for preventing those ruinous cou-r 

r 2 
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isequences from inevitaHy following ; at least from follow- 
ing Tiniyersally, and in all cases, 
i Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a 
qruestion, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The 
generality of manldnd are so far from having that awful 
aense of things, which the present state of vice and misery 
and darkness seems to make but reasonable, that they have 
scarce any apprehension or thought at all about this matter, 
any way ; and some serious persons may have spoken unad- 
visedly concerning it. But lot us observe what we experience 
to he, and what, from the very constitution of ITature, can- 
not hut be the consequences of irregular and disorderly 
behaviour, even of such rashness, wiifulness, neglects, as we 
scaz'ce call vicious, ISTow it is natural to apprehend that the 
bad consequences of irregularity will be greater in propor- 
tion as the irregularity is so. And there is no comparison 
between these irregularities and the greater instances of 
vice, or a dissolute profligate disregard to all religion, if 
there be anything at all in religion. For consider what it is 
for creatures, moral agents, presumptuously to introduce that 
confusion and misery into the kingdom of Grod, which man- 
kind have in fact introduced ; to blaspheme the Sovereign 
Lord of all ; to contemn his authority ; to be injurious to 
the degree they are to their fellow-creatures, the creatures 
of God. Add that the effects of vice in the present world 
are often extreme misery, irretrievable rum, and even death ; 
and upon putting all this together it will appear, that as no 
one can say in what degree fatal the unprevented conse- 
quences of vice may be, according to the general rule of 
Divine government ; so it is by no means intuitively certain 
how far these consequences could possibly, in the nature of 
the thing, be prevented consistently with the eternal rule of 
right, or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution 
of Kature. However, there would he large ground to hope 
that the universal government w^'as not so severely strict, 
but that there was room for pardon, or for having those 
penal consequences prevented. Yet, 

D lY. There seems no probability that anything we could do 
would alone and of itself prevent them: prevent their 
following, or being inflicted. But one would think, at least> 
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it wcTo impossible tliat the contrary slionld be tLonglit 
certain* For we are not acquainted with the whole of the 
case. 'We are not informed of all the reasons, which render 
it fit that future punishments should be indicted : and 
therefore cannot know, whether anything we could do 
would make such an alteration, as to render it fit that they 
should be remitted. We do not know what the whole 
natural or appointed consequences of vice are ; nor in what 
w^ay they would follow, if not prevented : and therefore can 
in no sort say whether we could do anything which would 
be sufficient to prevent them. Our ignorance being thus 
manifest, let us recollect the analogy of hTature or Providence. 
For, though this may be but a slight ground to raise a posi- 
tive opinion upon, in this matter ; yet it is sufficient to answer 
a mere arbitrary assertion, without any kind of evidence, 
urged by way of objection against a doctrine, the proof of 
which is not reason, but revelation. Consider then : people 
ruin their fortunes by extravagance ; they bring diseases 
upon themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties of civil 
laws 5 and surely civil government is natural ; will sorrow 
for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, alone 
and of itself prevent the natural consequences of them ? 
On the contrary, men’s natural abilities of helping them- 
selves are often impaired : or if not, yet they are forced to be 
beholden to the assistance of others, upon several accounts, 
and in different ways ; assistance which they would have had 
no occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct ; but 
which, in the disadvantageous condition they have reduced 
themselves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, and 
retrieving their affairs. Plow since this is our case, consi- 
dering ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, and as 
having a temporal interest here, under the natural govern- 
ment of Grod, which however has a great deal moral in it ; 
why is it not supposable that this may be our case also, in 
our more important capacity, as under his perfect moral 
government, and having a more general and future interest 
depending? If we have misbehaved in this higher capacity, 
and rendered ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment, 
which God has annexed to vice : it is plainly credible, that 
behaving well for the time to come may be — not useless, 
God forbid — but wholly insufficient, alone and of itself^ to 
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prevent that ptmishmerLt j or to put ns in the condition^ 
which we shonld have been in, had we preserved our iimo- 
conce. 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence, when- 
ever we reason concerning the Divine conduct : yet it may 
be added, that it is clearly contrary to all our notions ol 
G government, as well as to what is, in fact, the general 
constitution of Nature, to suppose, that doing well for the 
future should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad 
conseq^uences of having done evil, or all the punishment 
annexed to disobedience. And we have manifestly nothing 
from whence to determine, in what degree, and in what 
cases, reformation would prevent this punishment, even 
supposing that it would in some. And though the efSicacy 
of repentance itself alone, to prevent what mankind had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to, and recover what they 
had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in opposition to 
4; Christianity ; yet, by the general prevalence of propitiatory 
sacrifices over the heathen world, this notion, of repentance 
alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary 
to the general sense of mankind.^ 

Upon the whole then ; had the laws, the general laws of 
God’s government been permitted to operate, without any 
interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, for aught 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason to think, 

® [These i^emarks on the inadeqiiacy of repentance, either as an 
emotion or as an act, to cancel sin, or efface the sense of guilt 
which remains after transgre^ion, are expanded in Magee ^ On the 
Atonement, disc. 1, and in Howe’s ' Diving Temple,’ part ii. They 
are in perfect harmony with Scripture, which represents forgive- 
ness as the result, not of repentance, but of the death of Christ — 'in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of our sms ’ — ^repentance being essential, not to the efficacy of his 
death, but to the approjpriation of the benefits secured by it. 

Even if repentance, however, could save us, natural religion is 
unable to produce it. It is, in the evangelical true meaning of 
the term, such sorrow for sin as flows from a sense of the love and 
reverence due to God, and of the heinousness of sin against Mm* 
The sorrow of the world is no such feehng. It is, on the contrary, 
blended Wiftx fears and impressions which make it impossible to 
love God or draw near to him.] 
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must inevitably have followed, notwithstanding anything we 
could have done to prevent it. l^ow, 

V, In this darkness, or this light of Nature, call it which E 
you please, revelation comes in, confirms evei'y doubting fear 
which could enter into tho heart of man, concerning the 
future unprevented consequence of wickedness ; supposes the 
world to bo in a state of ruin ; (a supposition which seems 
the very ground of the Christian dispensation, and which, if 
not provable by reason, yet is in no wise contrary to it ;) 
teaches us too, that the rules of Divine government are such, 
as not to admit of pardon immediately, and directly upon 
repentance* or by the sole efficacy of it : but then teaches, 
at the same time, what Nature might justly have hoped, that 
the moral government of the universe was* not so rigid, but 
that there was room for an interposition, to avert the fatal 
consequences of vice ; which therefore, by this means, does 
admit of pardon. Eevelation teaches us, that the unknown 
laws of God’s more general government, no less than tho 
particular laws by which we experience he governs us at 
present, are compassionate^ as well as good in the more 
general notion of goodness : and that he hath mercifully 
provided, that there should be an interposition to prevent the 
destruction of human kind; whatever that destruction un- 
prevented would have been. God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 'bel%eveth, not, to be 
sure, in a speculative, but in a practical sense, that zvhosoever 
helieveth in him, should not perish^ : gave his Son in the same 
way of goodness to the world, as he affords particular per- 
sons the friendly assistance of their fellow-creatures 5 when, 
without it, their temporal ruin would be the certain conse- 
quence of their follies : in the same way of goodness, I say ; 
though in a transcendent and infinitely higher degree. And 
the Son of God loved us and gave h%mself for us, with a love, 
which he himself compares to that of human friendship : 
though, in this case, all comparisons must fall infinitely 
short of the thing intended to be illustrated by them. He 
interposed in such a manner as was necessary and effectual 
to prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which God 
had appointed should otherwise have been executed upon 
them : or in such a manner, as to prevent that punishment 
^ P, 211 etc ^ John iii. 16. 
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from actually following, wMch, according to tlie gonoral laws 
of Divine government, must have followed the sins of the 
world, had it not heen for such interposition^. 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, 
1 inconsistent with Divine goodness ; a second, I am per- 
suaded, will entirely remove that appearance. Dor were 
we to suppose the constitution of things to be such, as that 
the whole creation must have perished, had it not been for 
somewhat, which God had appointed should be, in order to 
prevent that lum; even this supposition would not be in- 
consistent, in any degree, with the most absolutely perfect 
, goodness. But still it may be thought, that this whole 
manner of treating the subject before us supposes mankind 
to be natm’ally in a very strange state. And truly so it doca. 
But it is not Chiistianity, which has put us into this state.® 

* It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory 
reader, that it is, in any sort, af&rmed or implied in any thing said 
in this chapter, that none can have the beneht of the general 
redemption, hut such as have the advantage of being made ac- 
quainted with it in the present life. But it may be needful to 
mention, that several questions, which have been brought into the 
subject before us, and determined, are not in the least entered into 
here, questions which have been, I fear, rashly determined, and 
pei’haps with equal rashness contrary ways. For instance, whether 
God could have saved the world by other means than the death of 
Chiast, consistently with the general la^vs of his government. And 
had not Christ come into the world, what would have been the 
future condition of the better sort of men ; those just persons over 
the face of the earth, for whom, Manasses in bis prayer asserts, 
repentjmee was not appointed. The meaning of the first of these 
questions is greatly ambiguous . and neither of them can properly 
be answered, without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition 
that we know the whole of the case. And perhaps the very 
inquiry. What xiould have followed^ God had not done as he has, 
may have in it some very great impropriety; and ought not to be 
carried on any further than is necessary to help our partial and 
inadequate conceptions of things. 

® [This I’emark is of importance not only to Butler’s argument, 
but on other grounds. The gospel defines the extent of actual 
trans^esedon, and its results: Men serve divers lusts and plea- 
^‘the imaginations of the thoughts of their hearts are evil 
oontimially;” they are alienated from the life of God; ’’ they am 
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Whoever will consider the manifold miseries, and the ex- 
treme wickedness of the world ; that the best have great 
wrongnesses within themselves, which they complain of, 
and endeavour to amend ; but that the generality grow 
more prodigate and corrupt witli age ; that heathen mo- 
ralists thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment and what mig'ht be added, that the earth our habi- 
tation has the appearances of being a ruin whoever, I say, 
will consider all these, and some other obvious things, will 
think he has little reason to object against the Scripture 


children of wrath/’ It traces actual transgression, as no heathen 
system does, to a depraved nature. Men are ^‘^born in sin;” their 
hearts ‘‘are deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked/’ 
And lastly it skews that this sinful condition does not originate 
with matter (as some of the Greeks held), or with God, or with 
any personal principle of evil, but with man himself. A just 
^PP^^ciation of these truths, especially of the last two, is essential 
to penitence. If men think that their hearts are hmer than their 
lives, and their ruined condition is rather their misfortune than 
their fault, repentance will be impossible; and the blame of sm 
will be thrown, with show of reason, anywhere but upon thepa- 
selves. The importance of Christiamty, in giving an account of the 
origin of evil, is well shown by Stillrngheefe, ‘ Orig. Saerse,' hb. 3, 
3, § 8 ; and especially by Halyburton on ‘ Natural Keligion,’ 
chap, ix. ; see also ^Wilberforoe^s ^Practical ^lew,’ chap, iv.] 

^ [So Homer deq[uently. ‘Herod. Clio,’ 31,32. ‘ Thucydides,’ 

ii. 64, in. 45. ‘Aristotle’s Rhet li. 13 and 15.] 

® [“ The stately ruins are visible to every eye that bear in 
their front (yet extant) this doleful inscription — Here God once 
dwelt. Enough appears of the admirable frame and structure of 
the soul of man to show the Divine presence did sometime reside 
in it; more than enough of vicious deformity to proclaim he is 
now retired and gone. The lamps are extinct, the altar over- 
tui'ned ; the light and love are now vanished, which did the one 
shine with so heavenly brightness, the other burn with so pious 
fervour, the golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown away as a 
useless thing, to make room for the throne of the prince of dark- 
ness. . . . The comely order of this house is turned into confusion; 
the ‘beauties of holiness’ into noisome impurities; the ‘house 
of prayer into a den of thieves,’ and that of the worst and most 
horrid kind, for e'^sry lust is a thief, and every theft sacril^e,” 
etc Ztvin^ Temple, chap, iT»] 
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aocoxmt, that manhiiid is In a state of degradation ; against 
tliis being the fact how difficult soever he may think it to 
account for, or even to form a distinct conception of the oc- 
c casions and circumstances of it. But that the crime of our 
first parents was the occasion of our being placed in a more 
disadvantageous condition, a thing throughout and par- 
tioulaily analogous to what, we see in the daily course of 
natural Providence as the recovei'y of the world by the 
interposition of Christ has been shown to he so in general. 

F YI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in 
the redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator in the 
largest sense betioeen God and man^ is thus represented to us 
1 in the Scripture, Jle is the light of the woo Id the rovoalcr 
of the will of God in the most eminent sense. He is a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice/^ the Lamb of Godi^^ and as he voluntarily 
ofiered himself up, ho is styled our High-Priest.^^ And, 
which seems of peculiar weight, he is described beforehand 
in the Old Testament, under the same characters of a priest, 
and an expiatory viotim,^^ And whereas it is objected, that 
all this is merely by way of allusion to the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law, the apostle on the contrary affirms, that the 
laio was a shadow of good things to come^ and not the veo'^y 
image of the things and that the jor tests that offer gifts 

according to the law seo^ve unto the examfle^^ and shadow 

of heavenly things ^ as Moses was admonished of God, when he 
was about to mahe the tahernacle. For see, savth Ae, that thou 
ma7ce all things accooxling to the pattern showed to thee in the 
mount i. e. the Bevitical priesthood was a shadow of the 
priesthood of Christ ; in like manner as the taberna,clo made 
by Moses was according to that showed him in the mount. 
The priesthood of Christ, and the tabernacle in the mount, 
were the originals : of the former of which the Levitical 
priesthood was a type ; and of the latter the tabernacle 
made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this epistle 

® John i. and viii. 12. 

Bom. iii. 25, and v. 11, 1 Cor. v, 7; Bph, v. 2^ 1 John ii, 2^ 
Miatt- xsvi. 28. 

John i. 29, 36, and throughout the Book of Bevelation. 

** Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

^2 Isa, lim; Ban. ix. 24 ; Ps. cx. 4. Hob. x. 1. 

i.e. minister to what is a copy.^ Hefo. viiL 4, 5. 
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tlien plainly is, that the legal sacrifices wei-e allusions to 
the groat and final atonement to be made by the blood of 
Christ; and not that this was an allusion to those. IsTor 
can anything be more express or detex'minate, than the 
following passage. Jt 'is oiot possible that the blood of hulls and 
cf goats should take away sin. Wherefore when he cometh into 
the toorld^ he saith^ Sacrifice and offering y im e. of bulls and of 
goats, thou wouldest not, hut a body hast thou prepared me-~ 
LOy I corne to do thy willy O God — By which will we are 
sanctified y through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
A?r alU^ And to add one passage more of the like kind ; 
Christ was once offei ed to hear the sms of many ; and unto them 
that look for him shall he appear the second time without sin ; 
1 . e. without bearing sin, as he did at his first coming, by 
being an offering for it ; without having our iniquities again 
laid upon him, without being any more a sin offci'ing : — unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the second time, loitliout 
sin, unto salvation JSTor do the inspired writers at all con- 
fine themselves to this mannei' of speaking concerning the 
satisfaction of Christ ; but declare an efficacy in what he did 
and suffered for us, additional to and beyond mere instruc- 
tion, example, and government, in great variety of ex- 
pression : That Jesus should die for that nation, the Jews : and 
not for that nation only, hut that also, plainly by the efficacy 
of his death, he should gather together in one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad that he suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust that he gave his life, himself, a ransom that 
we are bought with a price that he o^edeemed us with his 
blood I redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us that he is our Advocate, Intercessor, and JPro^ 
pitiation that he was made perfect, or consummate, through 
sufeHngs: and being thus made perfect he became the author of 
salvation that God was in Christ reconciling the world 

Heb. X. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. [Heb.] ix. 28. 

John xi. 51, 52. is 1 pet. lii. 18. 

Matt. XX. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xiv. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

1 Pet. 1 . 19; Rev. v. 9; Gal. lii. 13, 

Heb. vii. 25; 1 John li, 1, 2. 

Heb, ii. 10, and v. 9. 
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to himself i hy the death cf Ms Son^ hy the cross ; not imptctmg 
their trespasses unto them and, lastly, that through death he 
destroyed Mm that had the power of Christ then 

having thus humMed himself^ and hecome obedient to deaths 
even the death of the cross ; God also hath highly exalted Mm^ 
and given him a n ame^ xohich is above every name : hath g%ven 
cdl things into Ms hands : hath committed all judgments unto 
Mm ; that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
jFccther*^^ For worthy is the Lamb that was slatn^ to receive 
power ^ and riches^ and wisdom^ and strength^ and honour^ and 
glory ^ and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven^ and 
on the earthy heard ly saying y JBlessingy and honour y and glory y 
and power be unto Mm that sitteth upon the throne^ and unto the 
Lambyfar ever and ever.^^ 

2 These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and 
express the chief parts of Christ’s office, as Mediator 
between God and man, so far, I mean, as the nature of this 
his office is revealed ; and it is nsnally treated of by divines 
under three heads. 

ft First, He was by way of eminence, the Prophet ; that 
Prophet that should come into the world^^ to declare the Divine 
will. He published anew the law of Nature, which men had 
coimipted ; and the very knowledge of which, to some 
degree, was lost among them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to live soberlyy rigliteouslyy and godly m 
this present worlds in expectation of the future judgment of 
God. He confirmed the truth of this moral system of Natmre, 
and gave us additional evidence of it ; the evidence of testi- 
mony He distinctly revealed the manner, in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the 
rewards and punishments of a future life. Thus he was a 
prophet in a sense in which no other ever was. To which 
is to be added, that he set us a perfect example that we should 
foUow Ms steps. 

Secondly, He has a Mngdom which is not of this woodd. He 

2 Cor. V. 19; Bom. v. 10; Eph. ii. 16. 

Heb. ii. 14. See also a remarkable passage in the book of 
Job, xxxm. 24. 

, ^ Phil. ii. 8, 9; John iii, 35, and v. 22, 23. 

Bev. v. 12, 13. John vi. 14. 

Page 153, etc^ 
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founded a clitu'ch, to be to mankind a etaxidmg memorial of 
religion, and invitation to it, whioli he promised to be %vith 
always even to the end. He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment over it himself, and by his Spirit ; over that part of it 
which is militant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
for the ^ effecting of the savnts^for the edifying his hody, till %oe 
all come in the umty of the fazth and of the hnowledge of the 
Son of Qod^ unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Ohr%stJ^^ Of this clmrch all persons scattered 
over the world, who live in obedience to his laws, are mem- 
bers. For these he is gone to prepare a place^ and w%ll come 
agahi to receive them unto himself^ that where he 'is there they 
may he also^ and reign with him for ever and ever and like- 
wise to tahe vengeance on them that Tenow not and obey not 

his gospeh^^ 

Against these parts of Christ’s office J find no objections, 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this chapter. 

Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
made atonement for the sins of the world, which is men- 
tioned last in regard to what is objected against it. Sacri- 
fices of expiation were commanded the Jews, and obtained 
amongst most other nations, from tradition, whoso original 
probably was revelation. And they were continually re- 
peated, both occasionally and at the returns of stated times ; 
and made up great part of the external religion of mankind. 
But now once in the end of the world Chr%st appeared to ptit 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself,^ And this sacrifice was, 
in the highest degree and with the most extensive infiuenoe, 
of that eflSLcacy for obtaining pardon of sin, which the hea- 
thens may he supposed to have thought their sacrifices to 
have been, and which the Jewish sacrifices really were in 
some degree, and with regard to some persons. 

How and in what particular way it had this efiicacy there 
are not wanting persons w'ho have endeavoured to ex^ilain, 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. We 
seem to be very much in the dark concerning the manner in 
which the ancients understood atonement *to be made, t e, 
pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the Scripture 

« Eph. iv. 12, 13. 

John XIV, 2, 3; Rev. in. 31, and xi. 15. 

2 Thess. i. 8, ^ Heb. ix. 26, 
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has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of 
Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all con- 
Jectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at 
least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain for 
•want of farther information, unless he can show his claim to 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip- 
ture has authorized ; others, probably because they coxdd 
not explain it, have been for taking it away, and confining 
Ms office as liedeemer of the world to Ms instruction, ex- 
ample, and government of the church.^^ Whereas the doc- 

35 I^The statements of this paragraph must be received with 
cauhlon. While, on the one hand, it becomes us not to attempt to 
be wise above what is wintten, it is important that we receive all 
that Scripture reveals. A belief of the fact that something— the 
death of Christ — has been appointed, to which we are to appeal 
as an adequate reason for the exercise of mercy, even though we 
are unable to perceive how it is efficient, is a most essential part of 
true religion. It may even be in some stages of religious know- 
ledge the only faith possible 5 and in such cases men confide in the 
propriety and power of the reason, because God has appointed it, 
and he loiows the necessities of our condition, and the require- 
ments of his own law. 

If this were all that Scripture told us, we should need simply to 
believe it; but it tells us more. As the aim of the gospel is to 
give us«just views of the Divine government, and to mfiuence men's 
hearts, it discloses enough of the reasons of the arrangement to 
secure these ends; and all it discloses must be believed. God is 
the ruler as well as the father of our race; he has, therefore, both 
official functions and a personal character. He is merciful, and he 
is just. In our salvation both parts of his character are to be 
harmonized — holiness and love; and so it behoved Christ to suffer, 
or God cannot be just and the justifier of those who believe. 
When our Dord appeared he first obeyed and so honoured the law 
wMch men had broken; he then exhausted the curse, which they 
had incurred, giving himself a ransom for them. The efficacy of 
his work depended partly upon his innocence, so that he bore our 
sins (not his own) upon the tree; and partly upon his inherent 
dignity, so that he voluntarily undertook a service he owed to none, 
humbling himself to become obedient unto death. Clearly in this 
arrangement the love of God originates a plan that satisfies his 
justice, maintains the law in its spirit, if not in its letter, and 
xuakes It possible to remit sin without doing violence to those 
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trine of the gospel appears to be, not only that he taught 
tho efficacy of repentance, hut rendered it of the efficacy 
which it is by what he did and suffered for ns ; that he ob* 
tained for ns the benefit of having onr repentance accepted 
unto eternal life ; not only that he revealed to sinners that 
they were in a caiaacity of salvation, and how they might 
obtain it ; but moreover that he put them into this capacity 
of salvation by what he did and suffered for them, put us 
into a capacity of escaping future punishment and obtaining 
futme happiness. And it is our wisdom thankfully to accept 
the benefft, by performing the conditions upon which it is 
offered on our part, without disputing how it was procured 
on his* For, 

"VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
in a future state would have followed wickedness in this, 
nor in what manner it would have been inflicted had it not 
been prevented, nor all the reasons why its infliction would 
have been needful, nor the particular nature of that state of 
happiness which Christ i? gone to prepare for his disciples ; 
and since wo are ignorant how far any thing which we could 
do would, alone and of itself, have been effectual to prevent 
that punishment to which we were obnoxious, and recover 
that happiness which we had forfeited, ic is most evident wo 
are not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a medi- 
ator was or was not necessary to obtain those ends ; to pre- 


principles of equity winch are essential to the maintenance oJt 
the Divine government. While upon the offenders themselves 
the arrangement produces, through the influence of the reasons of 
it, a deeper sense of the sinfulness of sin, of the excellence of law^ 
the beauty of holiness, the love and righteousness of God, than is 
ever produced by other means. AU the efficacy of the cross with 
man is not to be ascribed to these reasons, or the work of the Spirit 
would be unnecessary, but it is not difficult to understand how it 
should become the power of God to all who believe. With God, its 
efficacy depends in part on this appointment ; yet even here we 
understand enough to regard the arrangement not as arbitrary, but 
as founded on attiibutes and principles which serve to vindicate 
the Divine law, and to endear the Divine character to holy and 
intelligent creatures. See Binney's ^ Power of Faith,' sermons^ 3Q3« 
and xiii., and Wilberforce's ^Practical Yiew/ chap. iv. § 6 . 
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1 vent that ftittire ptmishmcnt, and bring manhiiid to the final 
happiness of their nature. And for the very same reasons, 
upon supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we are no 
2i more judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole nature 
of his oJBBLce, or the sevei'al parts of which it consists ; of 
what was fit and re<^uisite to be assigned him, in order to 
accomplish the ends of Divine providence in the appoint- 
ment. And from hence it follows that to object against the 
expediency or usefulness of particular things, revealed to 
have been done or suffered by him, because we do not see 
how they were conducive to those ends, is highly absurd. 
Yet nothing is more common to he met with than this ab- 
surdity. But if it be acknowledged beforehand that we are 
not judges in the case, it is evident that no objection can, 
with any shadow of reason, be urged against any particular 
part of Christ’s mediatorial office revealed in Scripture, till 
it can be shown positively not to be requisite or conducive 
to the ends proposed to be accomplished, or that is in itself 
unreasonable. 

S And there is one objection made against the satisfaction 
of Christ, which looks to be of this positive kind ; that the 
doctrine of his being appointed to suffer for the sins ot the 
world, represents God as being indifferent whether lie 
punished the innocent or the guilty. ITow from the fore- 
going observations we may see the extreme slightness of all 
such objections ; and (though it is most certain all who 
make them do not see the consequence) that they conclude 
altogether as much against God’s whole original constitution 
of Nature, and the whole daily course of Divine providence 
in the government of the world, 'i. e* against the whole 
scheme of Theism and the whole notion of religion, as 
against Christianity. For the world is a constitution or 
system, whose parts have a mutual reference to each other ; 
and there is a scheme of things gradually carrying on, called 
the course of Nature, to the carrying on of which God has 
appointed us in vaiuous ways to contribute. And when, in 
the daily course of natural providence, it is appointed tliat 

a innocent people should suffer foi* the faults of the guilty, this 
is liable to the very same objection as the instance we are 
now considering. The infinitely greater importance of that 
appointment Qf Christianity, which is objected against, does 
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not liinder but it may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of 
the very same kind witli what the world affords ns daily l) 
examples of. Nay, if there were any force at all in the ob- 
jection, it would be stronger in one respect against natural 
providence than against Christianity; because under the 
former we are in many cases commanded, and even necessi- 
tated whether we will or no, to suffer for the faults of others, 
whereas the sufferings of Christ were voluntary. The world’s « 
being under the righteous government of God does indeed 
imply, that finally and upon the whole every one shall re- 
ceive according to his personal deserts ; and the general 
doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the 
completion of the Divine government. But during the pro- 
gress^, and, for aught we know, even in order to the comple- 
tion of this moral scheme, vicarious punishments may be fit 
and absolutely necessary. Men by their follies run them- 
selves into extreme distress, into difBculties which would bo 
absolutely fatal to them were it not for the interposition and 
assistance of others. God commands by the law of Nature 
that we afford them this assistance, in many cases where we 
cannot do it without very great pains and labour, and suf- 
ferings to ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways 
one person’s sufferings contribute to the relief of another' ; d 
and how or by what particular means this comes to pass, or 
follows from the constitution and laws of Nature, which 
come under our notice ; and, being familiarized to it, men 
are not shocked with it. So that the reason of their insist- 
ing upon objections of the foregoing kind against the satis- 
faction of Christ is, either that they do not consider God’s 
settled and imiform appointments as his appointments at all, 
or else they forget that vicarious punishment is a pi'oviden- 
tial appointment of every day’s experience ; and then, from 
their being unacquainted with the more general laws of Na- 
ture or Divine government over the world, and not seeing 
liow the sufferings of Christ could contribute to the redemp- 
tion of it, unless by arbitrary and tyrannical will ; they con- 
clude his sufferings could not <^.ontribute to it any other way. 
And yet what has been often alleged in justification of this 
doctrine, even from the apparent natural tendency of this e 
method of our redemption, its tendency to vindicate the 
authority of God’s laws, and deter his ^creatures from sin. 
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tills lias never yet been answered, and is, I tliink, plainly 
tmanswerable ; thongli I am far from it an accoimt 

of the wlioia of the case. But without taking this into con- 
sideration, it abundantly appears, from the ohservations 
above made, that this objection is not an objection against 
Christianity, but against the whole general constitution ot 
Nature. And if it were to be considered as an objection 
against Christianity, or, considci’ing it as it is, an objection 
against the constitution of Nature, it amounts to no more 
in conclusion than this, that a Divine appointment cannot be 
f necessary or expedient, because the objector does not dis- 
cern it be so ; though ho must own that the nature of the 
case is such, as rondeis him incapable of judging whethei 
it be so or not, or of seeing it to be necessary, though it 
were so. 

4 It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable mon^, 
to find people arguing in this manner ; objectingagainst the 
credibility of such particular things revealed in Scripture, 
that they do not see tlio necessity or expediency of thorn. 
For though it is highly right, and the most pious exercise 
of our understanding, to inquire with due reverence into 
the ends and reasons of God’s dispensations : yet when those 
reasons are concealed, to argue from our ignorance, that 
such dispensations cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. 
The presumption of this kind of objections seems almost 
lost m the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet 
greater, when they are urged, as usually they are, against 
things in Christianity analogous or like to those naturae 
dispensations of Providence, v^liich are matter of experience. 
Dot reason be kept to : and if any part of the Scripture 
accomit of the redemption of the world by Christ can be 
shown to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 
name of God, be given up i but let not such poor creatures 
as wo go on objecting agamst an infinite, scheme, that we do 
not see the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, and call 
this reasoning ; and, which still further heightens the ab- 
smrdity in the present case, parts which we are not actively 
concerned in. For it may be worth mentioning, 

© Dastly, That not only the reason of the thing, but the 
whole analogy of Natui'o^ should teach us, not to expect to 
have the like information concerning the Divhi^ conduct, as 
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concerning our own dtity. God instiuots ns by experience, 
(fcr it is reason, but expeidence wbicb instructs ns,) 
what good or bad consequences will follow from om* acting 
ni such and such manners : and by this he directs us, how 
we are to behave ourselves. But though we are suihciently 
instructed for the common purposes of life ; yet it is but an 
almost infrnitely small pax't of natural providence which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with regard to 
revelation. The doctiino of a mediator between God and 
man, against which it is objected, that the expediency of 
some things m it is not understood, relates only to what 
was done on God’s part in the appointment, and on the 
Mediator’s in the execution of it. For what is requmed of 
us in consequence of this gracious dispensation, is another 
subject, in which none can complain for want of information. 
The constitution of the world, and God’s natural goveimment 
over it, is all mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation. 
Yet under the first he has given men all things pertaining 
to life ; and under the other, all things pertaining unto 
godliness. And it may be added, that there is nothing hard 
to be accounted for in any of the common precepts of 
Christianity : though if there were, surely a Divine com- 
mand is abundantly sufiScient to lay us under the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fact is, that the reasons 
of all the Christian precepts are evident. Positive insti- 
tution are manifestly necessary to keep up and propagate 
religion amongst mankind. And our duty to Christ, the 
internal and external worship of him ; this part of the 
religion of the gospel, manifestly arises out of what he has 
done and suffered, his authority and dominion, and tlie 
relation which he is revealed to stand in to us.®® 


CHAPTEB VI. 

OF THE WANT CF IJNIVEBSAniTV IN BEVIXATION : AND 
THE SUrrO&ED DEFICIENCY IN THE PEQOF OF IT. 

TThe evidence of revelation is deficient, it is said, and so tl:e 
teveiation. is not true. Pevelation is not universal, it ia said, and 

30 P. 150 etc. 
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therefore not true. These objections^ which are made (Tit will be 
noticed) positive arguments against religion, are against both 
natural and revealed Kote — 

A. These objections are groundless, for they rest upon these tTsro 
groundless suppositions ; 

1 That God will not bestow favour upon us, except in that de^ 

giee which we think most adv^-ntageouSo 

2 That God will not bestow blessings upon some, except lie 

bestow them upon all. Suppositions which the general 
analogy of iN'ature contradicts. 

B These objections are answered by analogies in God’s natural 
govei'nment, 

1 The evidence, it said, is doubtful, because deficient. But 

so is the evidence 

a Of what constitutes our temporal interests, and 
b Of the best and sui est means of attaining it. 

2 Bevelation is not, it is said, universal. But so neither is the 

bQstowal of natxiral gifts; which want of universality, how* 
ever, is no argument against God’s natural government, nor 
against the prudent management of our aficairs under it. 
This evidence, and the partial bestowment of truth, illus* 
trated m the successive ages of Judaism and Christianity; 
in the condition of the heathen and of Mahometans, and 
of those who live under a corrupt religious system, etc ; 
and the whole shown to he analogous to facts in IjTature, and 
in the providence of God. 

0 This reasomng, defended by the fact, that every man will he 
treated according to his light and privileges; though this state- 
ment does not imply either 

1 That all men’s religious condition is equally advantageous; or 
2 -That we ought not, therefore, to improve our own condition, 
or that of others. 

D What -the reasons of this arrangement are, we cannot tell; but it 
may be said, 

1 Generally, that the same principle which disposed God to 
make various orders of creatures, and with various capa- 
cities, disposed Him to place creatures of the same order 
(and even the same creatures, at different periods), in dif- 
ferent positions. 

S More particularly, it is very difficult to give a reason; as may 
be seen from our own case. A system like ours, implies 
Things past and future, unknown to us, but possibly cozar 
taming the explanations 

It requires, too, variety; which may supply the reason* 
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And, at all events, the reason why we are placed in a state 
of Ignorance, is probably also the reason, why the reason of 
our being in that state xs not told us. 

E That this arrangement is no ground of eomp^ajat, appears from 
the following facts • — 

1 The deficiency of Christian evidence may be part of our intel- 

lectual probation, intended to exercise our minds ■virtuously 
in examining the evidence. Such exercise in intellectual 
matters, may as easily test our fairness and candour, as pro- 
bation in practice. 

2 It may be part of our general moral and religious prcbation, 

that it pioves our character, thus. — 

If religion is only supposably credible, 
a Serious inquiry, and moral self-control, are made obligatory; 
and profanity, carelessness, and presumption, are thereby 
condemned: especially 

b As our example will have infiuence with others ; the reason 
being, 

1 That doubt supposes some evidence , and 

2 The lowest evidence ought to have some practical in- 

fluence. The degree of that influence depends on the 
fairness and honesty of our character, the practical 
neglect of any evidence showing moral deficiency, just 
as the incapacity to discern it shows our intellectual 
deficiency. 

3 It may constitute moral discipline and improvement; as do 

difficulties in practice, when the truth is believed. 

Temptation of any kind (as to evidence, for example), 
exercises, and so proves, the moral principle, 
a Teaching us not thoughtlessly to reject evidence, nor to 
conceal it, and to act virtuously, even though the results 
are uncertain; and 

b What is thus exercised and proved is thereby strengthened. 
So that there is the same reason for deficient evidence, as 
for our trials, nor is it unhkely 
c That wirh some (whose external temptations are small), 
these difSculties form the chief part of their discipline; 
as in common life some are tried, not by having to prac- 
tise prudence, but by having to find out what prudence is, 
F Affcer all, though it is thus far supposed that the deficiency of 
the evidence of religion belongs to the evidence itself, it is 
possible that the deficiency may be owing to something in the 
objector; either 
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1 To Ills fault — want of earnestness in attention to evidence, etc,, 

just as in practical matters, or 

2 To" his requiring more than a po^jular proof of Ghristianitj, 

without axjplying the necessary examination or knowledge. 

That evidence is level to the common understanding ; hut 
is liable to objections. Many see those objections, without 
giving time to see through them. Still the evidence, properly 
regarded, or thoroughly considered, is real and conclusive. 

It may, indeed, be objected, 

S That, whatever the source of this deficiency, the evidence 
ought to be without doubt, as the directions of earthly 
masters are. To which, answer — 
a That wherever the fallacy lies, there is fallacy; for in tem- 
poral afians, God (our Master) does not give evidence 
free from doubt • moreover, 

b Religion differs from all external commands. It seeks not 
external obedience simply, but the testing and exercise of 
our principles. That is best secured by commands less 
plain. Besides, God’s will is conditional; ending in either 
obedience and i*eward, or vice and punisbment. 

Gr In conclusion, as religion implies probation, the probation may 
consist in the very things which are here made grounds of 
objection : 

1 Judging from the reason of the thing, it seems that we may 

be tried by deficient evidence, as easily as by inattention or 
passion. 

2 Judging from experience, we are as often tried by causes 

which produce doubts (imperfect information, etc ), as by 
inattention or passion. 

3 Hence (to sceptics), it may be said, that scepticism may 

spring from want of solicitude, not from want of evidence; 
and that in daily life we act, where the probability is against 
success, and if only it is possible we may succeed.] 


l u has been thought by some persons, that if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns Into a 
positive argument against it : because it cannot be supposed, 
that, if it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubt- 
ful evidence. And the objection against revelation from iti^ 
not being universal is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

A Now the weakness of these opinions may bo shown, by 
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obseindug tlie suppositions on wliich they arc ioimded : 
\yliich are really such as those; that it cannot bo thought 
God would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless 1 
in the degree, which, we think, he might, and yyhich, we 
imagine, would bo most to our particular advantage ; and 
also that it cannot be thought he would bestow a favour 2 
upon, any, unless he bestowed the same upon all : sup- 
positions, which -we find contradicted, not by a few instances 
in God’s natural g'overnxneiit of the world, but by the 
general analogy oi Nature together. 

Persons who speak oi the evidence of religion as doubtful, B 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argument 
against it, should be put upon considering, what that evidence 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their tem- 
poral interests. For, it is not only extremely diffictilt, but 1 
in many cases absolutely impossible, to balance pleasm'e 
and pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say 
on which side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties » 
and impossiDiiiues in making the due allowance for a change 
of temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health : any of 
which render men incapable of enjoying, after they have ob- 
tained what they most eagerly desmed. Numberless too are 
the accidents, besides that one of untimely death, which 
may even probably disappoint the best-concerted schemes • 
and strong objections are often seen to lie against them, not 
to be removed or answered, but which seem overbalanced 
by reasons on the other side ; so as that the certaiu diffi- 
culties and dangers of the pursuit arc, by every one, thought 
justly disregarded, upon account of the appearing greater 
advantages in case of success, though there be but little 
probability of it. Lastly, every one observes our liableness, 

If we be not upon our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood 
of men, and the false appearances of things : and this danger 
must be greatly increased, if there be a strong bias within, 
suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our temporal interest really consists ; what 
are the most probable means of attaining it ; and whether b 
those means will eventually be successful. And numberless 
instances there are, in the daily course of life, in which all 
men think it reasonable to engage in pursuits, though the 
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probability is greatly against s-acceeding ; and to make aucb 
provision for tbemselves, as it is suxoposablo tlioy may bave 
oooasion for, tbongk the plain acknowledged probability is, 
that they never shall. Then those who think the objection 
against revelation, from its light not being universal, to be 
2 of weight, should observe, that the Author of ISTatuie, in 
numberless instances, bestows that upon some, which he 
does not upon others^ who seem equally to stand in need of 
it. Indeed he appears to bestow all his gifts with the most 
pi’omiscuous variety among creatures of the same species ; 
health and strength, capacities of prudence and of know- 
ledge, means of imxDrovemcnt, riches, and all external advan- 
tages. And as there are not any two men found, of exactly like 
shape and features, so it is probable there are not any two 
of an exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, with 
regard to the goods and evils of life. Yet notwithstanding 
these uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a natural 
government over the w^’orld ; and there is such a thing as a 
prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and our affairs, under that his natural government. 
As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation has been 
universal ; and as they have been afforded to a greater or 
less part of the world, at different times , so likewise at differ- 
ent times, both revelations have had different degrees oi 
evidence. The Jews who lived dining the succession of 
prophets, that is, from Moses till after the Captivity, had 
higher evidence of tlie truth of their rehgion, than those had, 
who lived in the interval between the last-mentioned period 
and the coming of Christ. And the first Christians had 
higher evidence of the miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, than what we have now. They had also a 
strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, perhaps of much 
greater force, in way of argument, than many think, of 
■which we have very little remaining; I mean the pre- 
sumptive proof of its truth, from the influence which it had 
upon the lives of the generality of its professors. And we, 
or future ages, may possibly have a proof of it, which they 
could not have, from the conformity between the proxohetie 
history, and the state of the world and of Christianity. And 
further: if we were to suppose the evidence, which some 
have of reli^ion^ to amount to little more than seeing that it 
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may ho truo ; but that they remain in great doubts and im- 
Gei'taintios about both its evidenco and its nature, and great 
X^erploxities concerning the rule of life ; others to have a 
"ull conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct know- 
ledge of their duty ; and others severally to have all the 
intermediate degrees of religious light and evidence, which 
lie between these two — if we put the case, that for the pre- 
sent, it was intended, revelation should be no more than a 
small light, in the midst of a world greatly overspread, not- 
withstanding it, with ignorance and darkness j that certain 
glimmerings of this light should extend, and be directed, to 
remote distances, in such a manner as that those who really 
partook of it should not discern from whence it originally 
came : that some in a nearer situation to it should have its 
light obscured, and, in different ways and degrees, inter- 
cepted : and that others should be x^lo^ced within its clearer 
inflLueiice, and bo much more enlivened, cheered, and di- 
rected by it , but yet that even to these it should be no more 
than a light shimng %n a dark ^lace ; all this would be per- 
fectly uniform, and of a piece with the conduct of Providence 
in the distribution of its other blessings. If the fact of the 
case really were, that some have received no light at all 
from the Scriptures ; as many ages and countries in the 
heathen world : that others, though they have, by means of 
it, had essential or natural religion enforced upon their con- 
sciences, yet have never had the genuine Scripture-revelation, 
with its real evidence, proposed to their consideration ; and 
the ancient Persians and modern Mahometans may possibly 
be instances of people in a situation somewhat like to this : 
that others, though they have had the Scripture laid before 
them as of Divine revelation, yet have had it with the sys- 
tem and evidence of Christianity so interpolated, the system 
so corrupted, the evidence so blended wlih false miracles, 
as to leave the mind in the utmost doubtfulness and uncer- 
tainty about the whole ; which may be the state of some 
thoughtful men, in most of those nations who call themselves 
Christian : and lastly, that others have had Christianity 
offered to them in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper 
evidence, as persons in countries and churches of civil and 
of Christian liberty : but however that even these persona 
are left in great ignorance in many respects, and have by no 
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moaus light afforded them enough to satisfy their cuiiosity* 
but only to regulate tlioir life, to teach them their duty, and 
encourage them in the careful discharge of it : I say, if we 
wore to suppose this somewhat of a general true accoiuit of 
the degrees of moral and religious light and evidence, which 
were intended to he afforded mankind, and of Avliat has 
actually been and is their situation, in their moral and reli- 
gious capacity ; there would be nothmg in all this ignorance, 
doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in all these varieties, and 
supposed disadvantages of some in comiiarison of others, 
respecting religion, but may be paralleled by manifest analo- 
gies in the natural dispensations of Providence at present, 
and considering oiu’selves merely in our temporal capacity. 

2 ISTor IS there anything shocking in all this, or which would 
seem to bear hard upon the moral administration in Nature, 
if we would really keep in mind, that every one shall be 
dealt equitably with : instead of forgetting tliis, or ex^ilain- 
ing it away, after it is acknowledged in words. All shadow 
of injustice, and indeed all harsh apxiearances, in this various 
economy of Providence, would be lost ; if we would keep in 
mind, that every merciful allowance shall be made, and no 
more bo required of any one, than what might have been 
equitably expected of him from the circumstances in which 
ho was placed , and not what might have been expected, 
had he been placed in other circumstances : . e in Scrip- 
ture language, that every man shall be acce'pted according to 
loliat he 7iad^ not accoTd%ng to what he had not,'^ This how- 

1 over doth not by any means imply, that all persons’ con- 
dition hero is equally advantageous with respect to futurity. 
And Providence’s designing to place some in greatei darkness 

2 with respect to religious knowledge, is no more a reason 
why they should not endeavotu* to get out of that darkness, 
and others to bring them out of it ; than why ignorant and 
slow people in matters of other knowledge should not endea- 
vem* to learn, or should not be instructed, 

D It is not umroasonable to suppose, that the same wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author 
of Nature to make different Idnds and orders of creatures, 
disposed him also to place creatmres of like kinds in different 
situations • and that the same principle which disposed him to 

^ % Cor, viii, 12, 
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make creatures of ditfereut moral capacities, disposed him* also 
to place creatures of like moral capacities in different reli- 
gious situations ; and even the same creatures, in different 
l>eriods of their heing. And the account or reason of this is 1 
also most probably the account why the constitution of 
things is such, as that creatures of moral natures or capaci- 
ties, for a considerable part of that duration in w^iich they 
are living agents, are not at all subjects of moictlity and 
religion ; but grow up to be so, and grow up to be so more 
and moroj gradually from childhood to mature ag*e. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 2 
things, we must he greatly in the dark, were it only that we 
know so very little even of our own case. Our present state 
may possibly be the consequence of somewhat past, which 
we are wholly ignorant of : as it has a reference to some- 
what to come, of which we know scarce any more than is 
necessary for practice, A system or constitution, in its 
notion, implies variety : and so complicated an one as this 
world, very great variety. So that were revelation universal, 
yet, from men’s different capacities of understanding, from 
the different lengths of their lives, their different educations 
and other external circumstances, and from their difference 
of temper and bodily constitution ; their religious situations 
would be widely different, and the disadvantage of some in 
comparison of others, perhaps, altogether as much as at 
present. And the true account, whatever it be, why man- 
kind, or such a part of mankind, are placed in this condition 
of ignorance, must be supposed also the true account of our 
farther ignorance, in not knowing the reasons why, or whence 
it is, that they are placed in this condition, "But the follow- 
ing practical reffections may deserve the sciious considera- 
tion of those persons, who thinlc the circumstances ol man- 
kind or their o^vn, in the foromentioned respects, a ground j* 
of complaint. 

First, The evidence of religion not appearing obvious, may j 
constitute one particular part of some mcn“s trial in the 
religious sense : as it gives scope for a virtuous exercise, or 
vicious neglect, of their understanding, in examining or not 
examining into that evidence. There seems no possible rea- 
son to be given, why we may not bo in a state of moral 
probation, with regard to the exercise of our understanding 
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upon tiio E abject of I'eligion* as we arc with regard to oui 
bohayioTir m common affairs. The former is as much a thing 
within OTB' power and choice as the latter. And I suppose 
ft is to bo laid down for certain, that the same character, the 
Baiae inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of 
the truth of religion, j'enders him obedient to the precepts 
of it, would, wore he not thus convmced, sot him about an 
examination of it, upon its system and evidence being offered 
to his thoughts ; and that in the latter state his examination 
would be with an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, 
proportionable to what his obedience is in the former. And 
as inattention, negligence, want of all serious concern, about 
a matter of such a nature and such importance, when offered 
to men’s consideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its 
truth, as real immoral depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect 
of religious practice after such conviction : so active solici- 
tude about it, and fair impartial consideration of its evidence 
before such conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally 
right temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that 
religion is not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction 
and inference ; that a conviction of its truth is not forced 
upon every one, but left to bo, by some, collected with heed- 
ful attention to premises ; this as much constitutes religious 
probation, as much affords spheie, scope, opportunity, for 
right and wi'ong behaviour, as anything whatever does. And 
their manner of treating tins subject, when laid before them, 
shows what is in their heax-t, and is an exertion of it. 

2 Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is 
not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration of reli- 
gion, the evidence of it should seem to any persons doubt- 
ful, in the highest supposable degree , even this doubtful 
evidence will, however, put them into a general state oi 
prohatzon in the moral and religious sense. For, suppose a 
man to be really in doubt, whether such a person had not 
done him the greatest favour ; ov, whether Ins whole tem- 
poral interest did not depend upon that person : no one, 
who had any sense of gratitude and of prudence, could pos- 
sibly consider himself in the same situation, with regard to 
such person, as if he had no such doubt. In truth, it is as 
just to say, that certainty and doubt are the same : as to 
©ay, the situations now mentioned would leave a man as 
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entirely at liberty in point of gratitude or piudence, as lie 
would be, were be certain be bad received no favour from 
sucb person, or tbat be no way depended upon bim. And 
thus, tbougb tbe evidence of religion wbicb is afforded to 
some men should be little more than tbat they are given to 
see, tbe system of Christianity, or religion in general, to be 
supposable and credible , this ought in all reason to beget 
a serious practical apprehension, that it may be true. And 
oven this will afford matter of exercise for religious suspense 
and deliberation, for moral resolution and self-government ; 
because the apprehension that religion may be Irue does as 
really lay men under obligations, as a full conviction that it 
is true. It gives occasion and motives to consider further 
the important subject ; to preserve attentively u]pon their 
minds a general implicit sense tbat they may be under Divine 
moral government, an awful solicitude about religion, 
whether natural or r’ovealed. Such apprehension ought to 
txirn men’s eyes to every degree of new bght which may bo 
had, from whatever side it cornea ; and induce them to 
refrain, in the meantime, from all immoralities, and live in 
the conscientious practice of every common virtue. Dspo* 
cially are they bound to keep at the greatest distance from 
all dissolute profaneness ; for this the very nature of the case 
forbids ; and to treat with the highest reverence a matter, 
upon which their o%vn whole interest and being, and the fate 
of liaturc, depend. This behaviour, and an active endeavour 
to maintain within themselves this temper, is the business, 
the duty, and the wisdom of those persons, who complain 
of the doubtfulness of religion : is what they are under the 
most proper obligations to. And such behaviour is an exer- 
tion of, and has a tendency to improve in them, that cha- 
racter whicjji the practice of all the several duties of 
relig’ion, from a fall conviction of its truth, is an exertion 
of, and has a tendency to improve in others : others, I 
say, to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, con- 
sidering the inffnite importance of religion, revealed as well 
as natural, I think it may be said in general, that whoever 
will weigh the matter thoroughly may see, there is not near 
so much difference, as is commonly imagined, between what 
ought in reason to be the rule of life, to those persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubting apprehension, that it may be time. Their 
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hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees ; 
but, as ibo subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the 
same, so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they 
are bound to do and to refrain from, is not so very unlike. 

It is to be observed further, that, fiom a character of 

b understanding, or a situation of infiluonco in the woiid, some 
persons have it in their ijower to do mfinitely more harm or 
good, by setting an example of profaneness and avowed dis- 
regard to all religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, 
though perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, and of a 
reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness ; than they 
can do, by acting well or ill in all the common intercourses 
amongst mankind. And consequently they are most highly 
accountable for a behavioim, which they may easily foieseo, 
is of such imiiortance, and in which there is most plainly a 
right and a wrong ; even admitting the evidence of religion 
to be as doubtful as is pretended. 

The ground of these observations, and that which renders 
them just and true, is, that doubting necessarily implies 

1 some degree of evidence for that, of which we doubt, i? t 
no person would bo in doubt concerning the truth of a 
number of facts so and so circumstanced, which should acci- 
dentally come into his thoughts, and of which he had no 
evidence at all. And though in tlie case of an even chance, 
and where consequently we wore in doubt, we should in 
common language say, that we had no evidence at all for 
either side, yet that situation of things, which renders it 
an even chance and no more, that such an event will happen, 
renders this case equivalent to all others, where there is 
such evidence on both sides of a question,® as leaves tlio 
mind in doubt concerning* the truth. Indeed in all t^le^se 
cases, there is no more evidence on one side €lian on the 
other ; but there is (what is equivalent to) much more for 
either, than for the truth of a number of facts which come 
into one’s thoughts at random. And thus, in all these cases^ 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees of evi- 

2 denoe, as belie! presupposes higher, and certainty higher 
still. Any one who will a little attend to the nature of 
evidence, will easily carry this observation on, and see, that 
between no evidence at all, and that degree of it which 
affords gi'ound of doubt, there are as many intermediate 

Introducti '^u [p. 6 ] 
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decrees, as there are, bet'W'ecn that degree whicli is the 
ground of doubt, and demonstration. And though wo have 
not facilities to distinguish these degrees of evidence with 
any sort of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are dis- 
cerned, they ought to influence our pi*aotice* For it is as 
real an imperfection in the moral character, not to ho influ- 
enced in practice by a lower degree of evidence when dis- 
cerned, as it is in the understanding, not to discern it. And 
as, in all subjects which men consider, they discern the lower 
as well as higher degrees of evidence, proportionably to 
their capacity of understanding ; so in practical subjects, 
they are influenced in practice, by the lower as well as 
higher degrees of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
honesty. And as, m proportion to defects in the under- 
standing, men are unapt to see lower degrees of evidence, 
are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is not glaring, 
and are easily imposed upon in such cases ; so in proportion 
to the corruption of the heart, they seem capable of satis- 
fying themselves with having no regard in practice to evi- 
dence aclmowledged real, if it be not overbearing. From 
these things it must follow, that doubting concerning religion 
implies such a degree of evidence for it, as, joined with the 
consideration of its importance, unquestionably lays men, 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful 
regard to it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly, The difficulties in which the evidence of religion 3 
is involved, which some complain of, is no more a just ground 
of complaint than the external circumstances of temptation, 
which others are placed in ; or than difficulties in the prac- 
tice of it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptations a 
render our state a more improving state of discipline,® than 
it would be otherwise : as they give occasion for a more at- 
tentive exercise of the vii'tuous principle which confirms and 
strengthens it more than an easier or less attentive exercise 
of it could. Now speculative difficulties are, in this respect, 
of the very same nature with these external temptations. 
For the evidence of religion not appearing obvious, is to some 
persons a temptation to reject it, wthout any considoratioD 
%i all ; and therefore requires such an attentive excrcJsc of 

® Part I. cliap. v. 
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the virtuous principle, seriously to consider that evidence, a/i 
there would be no occasion for, but for such temptation* 
And the supposed doubtfulness of its evidence, after it has 
been In some sort considered, affords opportunity to an tmfair 
mind of explaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself 
that evidence which it might see ; and also for men’s encou- 
raging themselves in vice, from hopes of impunity, though 
they do clearly see thus much at least, that these hopes are 
uncertain: in like manner as the common temptation to 
many instances of folly, which end in temporal infamy and 
ruin, is the gi'ound for hope of not being detected, and of 
escaping with impunity ; e., the doubtfulness of the proof 

beforehand, that such foolish behaviour will thus end in in- 
b famy and ruin. On the contrary, supposed doubtfulness in 
the evidence of religion calls for a more careful and attentive 
exercise of the virtuous prmciple, in faiily yielding them- 
selves up to the proper influence of any real evidence, though 
doubtful ; and in practising conscientiously all virtue, though 
under some imcertainty, whether the government in the 
universe may not possibly be such, as that vice may escape 
with impunity. And in general, temptation, meamng by 
this word the lesser allurements to wrong and difficulties in 
the discharge of our duty, as well as the greater ones ; tempt- 
ation, I say, as such and of every kind and degree, as it calls 
forth some virtuous effoits, additional to what would other- 
wise have been wanting, cannot but be an additional disci- 
pline and improvement of virtue, as well as probation of it in 
the other senses of that word.^ So that the very same ac- 
count is to be given, why the evidence of religion should bo 
left in such a manner, as to require, in some, an attentive, 
solicitous, perhai^s painful exercise of their understanding 
about it ; as why others should be placed in such circum- 
stances, as that the practice of its common duties, after a 
full conviction of the truth of it, should require attention, 
solicitude, and pains : or, why appearing doubtfulness should 
bo permitted to afford matter of temptation to some ; as why 
external difficulties and allurements should be permitted to 
afford matter of temptation to others. The same account 
also is to be given, why some should be exercised with tempt- 

^ Part 1. chap, iv,, and p. 109, 110* 
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e.tioiis of botii tlioi:Je kinds ; as wliy others should be exer ■ 
cised -with the latter in such Tory high degrees as some have 
been, particulaily as the primitive Christians "were. 

ISTor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, that 
the speculative difficulties in which the evidence of religicn 
is involved, may make even the principal part of some per- 
sons^ trial. For as the chief temptations of th6 generality 
of the world are the ordinary motives to injustice or unre- 
strained pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of religion from 
that frame of mind which renders many persons almost with- 
out feelmg as to anything distant, or which is not the object 
of their senses : so there are other persons without this 
shallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what 
is invisible and future ; who not only see, but have a general 
practical feeling, that what is t6 come will be present, and 
that things are not less real for their not being the objects of 
sense , and who, from their natural constitution of body and 
of temper, and from their external condition, may have small 
temptations to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving well, 
in the common course of life. ISTow when the^ latter per- 
sons have a distinct full conviction of the truth ot religion, 
without any possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it 
is to them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant vio- 
lence to their own minds ; and religion is scarce any more a 
discipline to them, than it is to creatures in a state of per- 
fection. Yet these persons may possibly stand in need of 
moral discipline and exercise m a higher degree, than they 
would have by such an easy practice of religion. Or it may 
be requisite, for masons unknown to us, that they should 
give some further mamfestation ^ what is their moral cha- 
racter to the creation of God, than such a practice of it 
would be. Thus in the great variety of religious situations 
in which men are placed, what constitutes, what chiefly and 
peculiarly constitutes, the probation, in all senses, of some 
persons, may he the difficulties in which the evidence of re- 
ligion is involved ; and their principal and distinguished trial 
may be, how they will behave under and with respect to 
these difficulties. Circumstances in men’s situation in their 
temporal capacity, analogous in good measure to this re- 
specting religion, are to be observed. We And some persons 

^ P. 1 10. 
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aro placed in sncli a situation in i lie world, as tliat theii* 
chief difficulty with regard to conduct, is not the doing whax 
is prudent when it is Imown ; for this, in numberless cases^ 
is as easy as the contrary : but to some the piincipal exercise 
is, recollection and being upon their guard against deceits, 
the deceits suppose of those about them ; against false ap- 
pearances of reason and prudence. To persons in some 
situations, the principal exercise with respect to conduct is, 
attention in order to inform themselves what is propei, %vhat 
is really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

F But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men’s 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion is not owing to 
tlieir neglects or prejudices ; it must be added, on the othoi 
liand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
c;aso plainly requires should be added, that such dissatisfac- 
tion possibly may be owing to those, possibly may bo men’s 
ovm. fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves heartily 

I and in eaimest to be informed in religion ; if there are any, 
who secretly wish it may not prove true ; and are loss atten- 
tive to evidence than to difficulties, and more to obj'cctions 
than to %vhat is said in answer to them : these persons will 
scarce be thought in a likely Avay of seeing the evidence of 
religion, though if were most certainly true, and capable of 
being ever so fully proved. If any accustom themselves to 
consider this subject usually in the way of mirth and sport : 
if they attend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, instead of the leal things intended by 
them : (for signs often can be no more than inadequately ex- 
pressive of the things signified .) or if they substitute human 
errors in the room of Divine truth , why may not all, or any 
of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence, 
which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind, with 
respect to matters of common speouiation and practice, does', 
we find by experience, hinder them from attaining that 
knowledge and right imderstanding in matters of common 
speculation and practice, which more fail’ and attentive minds 
attain to ? And the effect will be the same, whether their 
neglect of seriously considering the evidence of religion, and 
their indirect behaviour with regard to it, pioceed from mere 
carelessness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be 
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owing to this, that forms and figurative manners of expres* 
sion, as well as errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when 
iho things intended, and the truth itself, would noi. Men 
may indulge a ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense of 
conduct and prudence in woildly affairs^ and even, as it 
seems, to impair their faculty of reason. And in general 
levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from 
being rightly Informed, with respect to common things : and 
they may, in like manner, and perhaps in some further provi- 
dential manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects : 
may hinder evidence from being laid before us, and from 
being seen when it is. The Scripture ® does declare, that 

^ Dan. xii. 10. See also Is. xxix. 13, 14; Matt. vi. 23, and xi. 
25, and xiii. 11, 12; John iii. 19, and v, 44, 1 Cor. ii. 14, and 2 
Cor, iv. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 13, and that affectionate as well as authori- 
tative admonition, so very many times inculcated. Ho that hath oars 
to liear^ let him hear^ Grotius saw so strongly the thing intended 
in these and other passages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, 
that the proof given us of Christianity was less than it might have 
been for this very purpose : Ut ita sei'mo Hvangeliz tanquam lapis essci 
Lydms ad qiiem ingenia sanahiha explorarentur ^ De "Ver K. C. lib. 
11 . towards the end. [The whole passage is worth CLuoting: If 
there be any one who is not satisfied with the arguments hitherto 
alleged for the truth of the Christian religion, but desires more 
powerful ones, he ought to know that different things must have 
different kinds of proof ; one sort in mathematics, another in the 
properties ©f bodies, another in doubtful matters, and another in 
matters of fact, and we are to abide by that the testimonies for 
which are free from suspicion. If this be not admitted, not only is 
the utility of all history lost, and much of medical science, but all 
the natural affection -^^Mch is between parents and children, since 
these can be known in no other way. And it is the will of God 
that those things which he would have us believe, so that faith 
may be accepted as obedience, should not be so plain as what is 
perceived by our senses or by demonstration; but only so far as 
is sufficient to procure the belief of a man whe^ is not obstinately 
bent against evidence; so that the gospel is as a touchstone whereby 
to t&st the honesty of men's dispositions.*' This notion is a fa- 
vourite one with the Platonists: A disposition to believe precedes 

all doctrines, especially if they be asserted, not by common, but by 
great and almost divine men-"'] 
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o very ono shull not understand. And it makes no difference, by 
wkat providential conduct this comes to pass : whether the 
evidence of Christianity was, originally and with design, put 
and loft so, as that those who are desirous of evading moral 
obligations should not see it ; and that honest- minded persons 
should : or, whether it comes to pass I y any other means. 

Further: The general proof of natural religion and of 
Christianity does, I think, lie level to common men ; even 
those, the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to old 
age, is taken up with providmg for themselves and their 
families the common conveniencies, perhaps necessaries, of 
life: those, I mean, of this rank, who ever think at all of 
asking after proof, or attending to it. Common men, were 
they as much in earnest about religion, as about their tem- 
poral affairs, aie capable of being convinced upon real 
evidence, that there is a God who governs the world : and 
they feel themselves to be of a moral nature, and accountable 
creatures. And as Christianity entirely falls in with this 
their natural sense of things, so they are capable, not only 
of being persuaded, but of being made to see, that there is 
evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of it, and many 
appearing completions of prophecy. But though this proof 
is real and conclusive, yet it is hable to objections, and may 
be run up into dijQBeulties ; which, however, persons who are 
capable, not only of talkmg of, but of really seeing, are capa- 
ble also of seeing through : i. e. not of clearing up and an- 
swering them, so as to satisfy their curiosity, for of such 
knowledge we are not capable with respect to any one t>nng > 
in Nature ; but capable of seeing that the proof is not lost in 
these difficulties, or destroyed by these obj'eotions. But then 
a thorough exammation into rehgion with regard to these 
objections, wliioh cannot be the business of every man, is a 
matter of protty large compass, and, from the nature of it, 
requires some knowledge, as well as time and attention, to 
Bee, how the evidence comes out, upon balancing one thing 
with another, and what, upon the whole, is the amoimt of it. 
Now if persons who have picked up these objections from 
others, and take for granted they are of weight, upon the 
word of those from whom they received them, or by often 
retailing of them, como to see, or fancy they see thorn to be 
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of 'cr.reigiit, will not prepare themselves for stlch an examina- 
tion \\dth a competent degree of knowledge ; or will not give 
that time and attention to the subject, which, from the 
nature of it, is necessary for attaining such information : in 
this case, they must remain in doubtfulness, ignorance, or 
error ; in the same way as they must, ^vith regard to common 
sciences, and matters of common life, if they neglect the 
necessary m3ans of being informed in them. 

But still perhaps it will be objected, that it a prince or 3 
common master were to send directions to a servant, he 
would take care, that they should always bear the certain 
marks, whom they came from, and that their sense should be 
always plain : so as that there should be no possible doubt, 
if he could help it, concerning the authority or meaniag of 
them. Now the proper answer to all this kind of objections u 
is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we 
cannot argue thus with respect to Him, who is the governor 
of the world : and particularly that he does not afford us 
such information, with respect to our temporal affairs and 
interests, as experience abundantly shows. However, there b 
is a full answer to this objection, from the very nature of 
religion. For, the reason why a prince would give his 
dh’ections in this plain manner is, that he absolutely desires 
such an external action should be done, without concerning 
himself with the motive or principle upon which it is done : 
t, e. he regards only the external event or the thing’s being 
done ; and not at all, properly speaking, the doing of it, or 
the action. Whereas the whole of morality and religion 
consisting merely in action itself, there is no sort of parallel 
between the cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard 
only the action ; z. e, only to desire to exercise, or in any 
sense prove, the understanding or loyalty of a servant ; he 
would not alv/ays give his orders in such a plain manner. 

It may he proper to add, that the will of God, respecting 
morality and religion, may be considered either as absolute, 
or as only conditional. If it be absolute, it can only be thus, 
that wo should act virtuously in such given oiroumstances : 
not that we should be brougnt to act so, by his changing of 
our circumstances. And if God’s will bo thus absolute, then 
it is in our power, in the highest and strictest sense, to do 
or to contradict his will ; which is a most weighty con- 
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skloration. Or Ms will may be considered only as con-* 
ditional, tbat if we act so and so, ^ve shall be rewarded ; ii 
otherwise, punished : of which conditional will of the Author 
of Nature, the whole constitution of it affords most certain 
instances. 

G Upon the whole : that we are in a state of religion neces- 
sarily implies, that we are in a state of probation : and the 
credibility of our being at all in such a state being admitted, 
thei-e seems no peculiar difficulty in supposing our probation 
to be, just as it is, in those respects which are above objected 

I against. There seems no pretence^ irom the reason of the 
fhijig^to say that the trial cannot equitably be anything, 
but whether persons will act suitably to certain information, 
or such as admits no room for doubt ; so as that there can 
be no danger of miscarriage, but either from their not 
attending to what they certainly know, or from overbearing 
passion hurrying them on to act contrary to it. For, since 
ignorance and doubt afford scope for probation in all senses, 
as really as intuitive conviction or certainty ; and since the 
two former are to be put to the same aocoimt as difficulties 
in practice ; men’s moral probation may also be, whether 
they will take due care to inform themselves by impartial 
consideration, and afterwards whether they will act as the 
case requires, upon the evidence which they have, however 

a doubtful. And this we find, by ex^perience, is frequently our 
probation^ in our temporal capacity. For the information, 
which we want -with regard to our woildly interests is by 
no means alw’ays given us of course, without any care of 
our own. And we are greatly liable to self-deceit from 
inward secret prejudices, and also to the deceit of others. 
So that to be able to judge what is the prudent part, often 
requires much and difficult consideration. Then after wo 
have judged the very best we can, the evidence upon which 
we must act, if we will live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in fact is such, as that want of impartial 
consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon 
extravagant courses because it is doubtful what will be the 
consequence, are often naturally, i. e. providentially, alto- 
gether as fatal, as misconduct occasioned by heedless ia- 
7 F. 44, 239, 241, 242. 
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attention to wliat we certainly know, or disregarding it 
from overbearing passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well seem 
strange, perhaps tmintelligible, to many good men. But if 
the persons for whose sake they are made think so — persons 
who object as above, and throw off all regard to religion 
under pretence of want of evidence — I desire them to con- 
sider again, whether their thinking so be owing to anything 
tmintelligible in these observations, or to thoir own not 
having such a sense of religion and serious solicitude about 
it, as even their state of scepticism does in all reason 8 
require ? It ought to be forced upon the reffeotion of these 
persons, that our nature and condition necessarily require 
us, in the daily course of life, to act upon evidence much 
lower than what is commonly called probable ; to guard, 
not only against what we fully believe will, but also against 
what think it suppo sable may, happen , and to engage 
in pursuits when the probability is greatly against success, 
if it be credible, that iiossibly we may succeed in them. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY.! 
r H aving considered objections against any revelation, and against 
the Christian revelation particularly, consider now the positive evi- 
dence for Christianity, and the objections against that evidence; 
the whole divisible into two parts — (i.) The evidence from miracles 
and prophecy; (ii.) The direct and collateral evidence considered 
as making one argument. 

i. 

A On miracles as evidence for Christianity, noto 

1 The Bible gives the same evidence for miraculous as for 
common history. 

a The narrative of miraculous and of common histoiy is equally 
plain. 

^ [Butler now passes from the truths of Christianity to its 
ovidsnee. He has met objections against Christianity, he now 
meets objections against the proof of it. In previous chapters he 
s.-cks to free the gospel from groundless objections, and so to leave 
it to the support of its proper evidence. In this chapter he frees 
the evidence itself from objections, and sodeaves it with its proper 
force to support the gospel. On the writers referred to in thhj 
cliapter, see p. i'v:.'] 
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b Tlie accountB of miracles are quoted as genume, 
c Tke accux'acy of tlie account of miracles is attested by con- 
temporaneous and by later events, 
d And the most obvious explanation of tbe reception of this 
history is its truthfulness, so that 
o It ought to be received till there la reason for rejecting it- 

2 Paufs Epistles, which are proved genuine, are an additional 

and peculiar proof of the miracles of Christianity: 
a Additional, because Paul received the gospel direct from 
God, and 

b Peculiar, because he speaks of a great variety of miracles as 
wrought by himself and by others, and as admitted. 

3 Chiistiamty demands to be received for its miracles — a fact 

peculiar to it — and it was received at first on that 
ground. 

a The demand is peculiar, for Mohammedanism was not founded 
upon miracles ; and other systems, whether of popery or of 
paganism, were ^founded’ upon alleged miracles, only aftkjr 
they had been instituted, and not before. 
b Xn part Christianity was received on the ground of its 
miraculousness, a fact which, under the circumstances, 
proves the reality of these miracles, and is testimony for 
them, additional to the testimony of history. 

CoNCii. Hence there is large historical evidence in favour 
of Christianity which ought to be credited. 

B The objecUons to this reasoning are obvious. 

1 Under the influence of enthusiasm men lay down their lives for 

every kind of folly : Answer, 

a Perhaps so, when the follies are matters of opinion; but hei'C 
the thing attested, in the case of the first Christians, is 
fact, and for testimony to the reality of facts enthusiasm 
cannot account. 

h And, if it be said that the evidence of religious facts is weak- 
ened by enthusiasm, answer, 

1 Yes, if the facts are in themselves incredible, a thing not 

shown, and, besides, 

2 Religious facts, as attested, are not more liable to the 

infiuence of enthusiasm than common facts are to other 

influences, party spiirt, etc , which yet are beheved. 

2 A mixture of enthusiasm and knavery, it is objected, weakens 

the evidence for miracles. 

That there is this mixture in human nature is certain, b tt 
it is seen also in common matters, which yet are believed m 
tesiamony. 
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3 However, men have "been themselves deluded by pretences to 
miracles . 

Answer, ITot more so than by other pretences, o£ honesty 
or benevolence, for example. 

^ Fabulous miracles have historical evidence; yet, 

Answer, Even if this be admitted, that would not prove 
the falsehood of Christian miracles, even i hough they furnish 
a precisely analogous example. 

0 Conclusions: — 

1 I' 'om objections, note 

a They weaken the evidence but cannot destroy it. 
b ISTor can that evidence be destroyed but by proot of the un- 
trustworthiness of the witnesses 
c This very mode of speaking implies that there is something in 
the evidence itself ; an important reflection on such a 
subject. 

d It should be remembered that the importance of Christianity 
and its precepts on veracity must have made the early 
Christians peculiarly careful not to deceive or be deceived. 

^ From the whole argument it is plain that the proof of miracles is 
of real weight and suMcient . and so men ought to admit it 
\vbf*re there is nothing in religion itself incredible. 

D On evidences from prophecy the following remarks are im- 
portant : — 

1 ISTot perceiving the whole sense of a prophecy does not weaken 
the proof of foresight, nor does the not understanding the 
whole fulfillment, 

S If a long senes of prophecies be applicable to certain events, 
the applicability proves such an application is intended. This 
meets the objection, that the application of each prophecy 
apart may not be apparent, and so was not intended. 

]5^*ote the analogous case of mythologicEtl or satirical writ- 
ing; and mark, that Old Testament prophecy was understood 
by the Jews generally as it now is by Christians. 

3 A prophecy may be completed in a sense different to the sense 
of the prophet, and a prophecy may seem applicable to other 
events than the alleged completion; but neither weakens the 
evidence, for 

a The Scriptures are the work, not of the men who wrote 
them, but of the Spirit, and the former may not have 
known all the meaning. 

b The applicability to more than one event may have been 
intended by the Spirit. 
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CouxoL The conclusion is, that this evidence is real^ 
though not perfect, and needs fanness and modesty an 
weighing it. 

ii. 

E On other dii*ect and collateral evidence considered as a whole, note 

1 Introduotion. This evidence ia peculiarly important, for 
a It is what is commonly given us in practice; and 
h Such evidence, being circumstantial, is, when tahen toge- 
ther, of great weight, and 

c Would, tf considei'ed simply as matter of fact, have great in£a- 
enc© with unbelievers. 

d It is intended then to prove that God has given us a system 
of natural religion and of revealed , the first ascertainable 
by reason, and the second not , the latter intended to 
secure our recovery and holiness. 

S Note what this religion is, as a real or supposed history. 

a It teaches the creation of the world as God’s world ; reveals 
the Son as Creator. 

b It teaches the history of religion in its various aspects, 
c It teaches as much of politics as is needed to make the his- 
toi'y of religion complete. On all which note 1, 2, 3, 4. 
d It gives an account of the origin of mankind, and a thread of 
history extending over 4000 years, with many particulars 
which need to be carefully noted, and ending in the esta- 
blishment of the Christian faith. 

S Liet it be asked, ^'Is this true and take, as answer, the fol- 
lowing facts; first separately, and then unitedly, 
a Natural religion has owed its establishment in a large degree 
to the Scriptures, as many allow, so that Scripture has 
claims upon our natural piety. Nor must it be thought 
that the establishment of natural religion by revelation 
destroys the proof from reason. 

h The first parts of Scripture are of acknowledged antiquity, 
and its history and chronology credible, both from 

1 Common history, and 

2 Internal evidence. 

c The Jews, the peculiar people of God, owed most of their 
history to their religion, and preserved (and they alone) 
the truths of natural religion uncorrupted, 
d A Messiah has appeared, fulfilling ancient prophecies, whose 
religion, sometimes above, but never contrary to reason, 
became the robgion of the world; the Jewish polity in the 
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znean time destroyed, and tke Jews scattered ;yet pre* 
served ; eack a-nd mucli more tke wkole, in fulklment 

of propkecies, supplying fresk evidence. 

J^ote furtker, 

1 That, tkougla tlie immediate facts may be eicplained on 

natural principles, tke correspondence between tkese 
facts and predictions cannot, as in tke case of the dis- 
persion of tke Jews and tke birtk of tke Messiah. 

2 Thera are to be added many propkecies still in course of 

fulfi-lraent, tke faldlment of wkick is highly probable 
from tke fulfilment of prophecy in tke past, 
e Lei all this be considered apart and together, andthen add other 
obvious examples of harmony between prophecy and facts. 
F In conclusion, let it be remembered, 

1 The force of this evidence depends on the whole taken unitedly, 
and must be admitted to have great weight. 

S Even as far as it has been here given, tke evidence is more than 
human — miracles, prophecies, other proofs. 

3 These proofs, taken together, not only add to the evidence — 

they multiply it. 

4 And, though proofs to the contrary may also be set down, yet 

in matters of conduct ^not in case of events or of specula- 
tion) tbe question of which view is safer is important. A 
mistake on the one side, in rejecting Christianity, is more 
dangerous than a mistake on the other, in accepting it : and 
the more so, asj 

5 Christianity is true, not only if one particular fact pro\e it, but 

unless all the things herein alleged can reasonably be sup- 
posed to be accidental. 

6 There being no presumption against Christianity as miraculous, 

or against its scheme or parts, this evidence, though it may 
be lessened, cannot be destroyed.] 


The presumptions against revelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Christianity, and particular things 
relating to it, being removed ; there remains to be con- 
sidered, what positive evidence we have for the truth of it ; 
chiefly in order to see, what the analogy of hTature suggests 
with regard to that evidonoe, and the objections against it : 
or to see what is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural 
rule of judgment and of aotioia, in our temporal concerns, 
in cases where wo have the same kind of evidence, and the 
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name kind of objections against it, tbat we have in the case 
before ns. 

Now in the evidence of Christianity there seem to be 
several things of great weight, not reducible to the head, 
either of miracles, or the completion of prophecy, in the 
common acceptation of the words. But these two are its 
direct and fundamental proofs ; and those other things, 
however considerable they are, yet ought never to be urged 
apart from its direct proofs, but always to be joined with 
them. Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a long 
seiies of things, reaching as it seems, from the beginning of 
the world to the present time, of great variety and compass, 
taking in both the direct, and also the collateral, proofs ; 
and making up, all of them together, one argument : the 
conviction arising from which kind of proof may he com- 
pared to what they call the effect in architecture or other 
works of art ; a result from a great number of things so and 
so disposed, and taken into one view. I shall therefore, 
i. first, make some observations relating to miracles, and the 
appearing completions of prophecy; and consider what 
analogy suggests, in answer to the objections brought 
against this evidence. And,' secondly, I shall endeavour to 
give some account of the general argument now mentioned, 
11 . consisting both of the direct and collateral evidence, con- 
sidered as making up one argument : this being the kind of 
proof upon which we determme most questions, of difficulty, 
concerning common facts, alleged to have happened, or 
seeming likely to happen ; especially questions relating to 
conduct. 


1 . 

First, I shall make some observations upon the direct prod 
of Christianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon the 
objections alleged against it. 

A I. Now the following observations relating to the his- 
torical evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, appear to be of great weight. 

1 1. The Old Testament affords us the same historical 

evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as of 
the common civil history of Moses and the kings of Israel i 
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or, as of tlie affairs of the Jewish nation. And tho Qospels 
aud Acts afford us tho same historical evidence of the miracles 
ot Christ and tho apostles, as of the common matters 
rcLxtoI in them.^ This indeed could not have been affirmed 
by any reasonable man, if the authors of these books, liko 
many other historians, had appeared to make an entertaining 
Diaimor of writing their aim ; though they had interspeised 
miracles in their woiks, at proper distances and upon proper 
occasions. These might have animated a dull relation, 
amused the reader, and engaged his attention. And the 
same account would naturally have been given of them, as of 
the speeches and descriptions of such authors : the same 
account, in a manner, as is to he given, why the poets make 
use of wonders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculous 
and natural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned a 
narratives ; and both of them appear, in all respects, to stand 
ti}3on the same foot of historical evidence. Farther : some 
Xjaits of Scripture, containing an account of miiacles fully 
sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are quoted as 
genume, fiom the age in which they are said to be written, b 
down to the iDresent : and no other paits of them, material in 
the present question, are omitted to be quoted m such man- 
ner, as to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question in any 
instance, may often be greatly confiimed by contemporaiy or 
subsequent events more known and acknowledged ; and as c 
the common Scripture history, like many others, is thus 
confirmed ; so likewise is the miraculous history of it, not 
only in particular instances, hut in general. For the osta- 

2 [Lord Bolingbrok© is quoted by Fitzgerald as making the same 
remark. The miracles of the Bible are not hke tko^e oi Livy, 
detached pieces that do not disturb the civil history, hut 
are intimately connected •with all the civil affairs, and make a 
necessary and inseparable part. The whole history is founded on 
them; it consists of little else; and if it were not a history of them 
it would be a history of nothing.” This thought has been applied 
by the author of the ^Restoration of Belief^ to the Kew Testament, 
and especially to the Epistles, m older to show that the miracles 
are all so mterwoven with the truths of the gospel and the teaching 
of iniipired men, that they cannot be denied without a denial of 
the M'hole Chiistian scheme*! 
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blislimont of the Jcvdsh and Chi'istian loligions, which were 
events contempoi-ary with the unraolos related to be wrought 
in attestation of both, or subseexuent to thexu, these eveiits 
are just what we should have exi^ected, upon supposition 
such miracles wore really wroiight to attest the trath of 
these religions* Those miracles are a satisfactory account 
of those events : of which no other satisfactory account caSL 
be given; nor any account at all, but what is ,imaginaiy 
merely, and invented. It is to be added, that the most 
obvious, the most easy and dii'ect account of this history, 
how it came to be written and to be received in the world? 
as a true history, is, that it really is so ; nor can any othci’ 
account of it be easy and dmect. Now, though an account, 
not at all obvious, but very far-fetched and indirect, may in- 
deed be, and often is, the true accoimt of a matter ; yet it 
cannot be admitted on the authority of its being asserted. 
Ivlere guess, supposition, and ijossibihty, when opposed to his- 
torical evidence, prove nothing, but that historical evidence 
is not demonstrative. 

Now the just conseq[uence from all this, I think, is, that 
the Scripture history in general is to be admitted as an 
authentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be alleged 
sufficient to invalidate it. But no man will deny the con- 
seqLuenoe to be, that it cannot be rejected, or tliro^vn by as 
of no authority, till it can bo proved to bo of none ; even 
though the evidence now mentioned for its autlioiity were 
doubtful. This evidence may be confronted by historical 
evidence on the other side, if there be any: or geneial 
inci edibility in the things related, or inconsistence in the 
general ium of the history, would piove it to be of no 
authority. But since, upon the face of the matter, upon a 
fiist and general view, tho ax^poaiance is, that it is an 
authentic history ; it cannot be detei mined to be hotitiouG 
without some proof that it is so. And the following obseiv- 
ations in support of these, and coincident with them, will 
greatly confirm the historical evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, 

2. The Epistle j of St. Paul, from the nature of epistolary 
writing, and moreover from several of them being written, 
not to particular persons, but to churches, cari'y in them 
evidences of their being genuine, beyond what can Ijg in a 
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more Mstorical narrative, left to the woild at laigo.^ This 
evidence, joined -witli that which they have in common with 
tlie rest of the JSTew Testament, seems not to leave so much 
as any particular pretence for denying their genuineness^ 
considered as an ordinary matter of fact, or of ciiticism : I 
particular pretence, for denying it because any single 
fact, of such a kind and such antiquity, may have general 
doiibth raised concerning it, from the very nature of human 
affairs and human testimony There is also to be mentioned 
a distiiict and particular evidence of the genuineness of the 
epistle chiefly loferred to here, the first to the Corinthians ; 
from the manner in which it is quoted by Clemens Homanus, 
in an epistle of his own to that church.^ Now these Epistles 
afford a proof of Christianity, detached from all othex^s, which (a) 
is, I think, a thing of weight ; and also a proof of a natuic (b 
and kind peculiar to itself. Foi% 

In them the author declares, that he received the gospel 
in general, and the institution of the communion in particulai, 
not from the rest of the apostles, or jointly together wifli 
them, but alone, from Christ himself, whom ho declares like- 
wise, conformably to the liistoiy in the Acts, that lie saw 
after his ascension.* So that the testimony of St. Paul is to 
be considered, as detached from that of the I’est of the 
apostles. 

^ [This hint has beer^t improved and carried out in the case of 
Paurs Epistles by Paley m his ^ Horse PaulmsoP in the case of the 
Acts and the Gospels as oompaied with each other and witli the 
Epistles, m the ^ Horse E\angeliG£o' and Apostoiicre ’ of 

Birks. A similar process of reasoning has been adopted hy Graves 
and Blunt in proving the genuineness of ilie I^exitateuch and of 
other parts of the Old Testament. Indeed, it is not siifEciently 
remembered that each of the inspired writers gives an independent 
testimony to the general accuracy of the lest. The Bible is pro- 
perly a collection of books wiitten under circumstances that left 
the writers mdopendent, and made collusion impossible ] 

* Clem. Bom. Ep i c 47, [^*Take the EpisGoof the blessed Paul 
the Apostle into your hands. What was it he wrote to you at his 
first preaching the gospel among you? Verily he did by the 
Spirit admonish you concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos, 
because that even then ye had begun to fall into parties and 
sections among yourselves,” etc. — Cavers Bjoistles of the Father s,~\ 

5 Gal. i.; 1 Cor. xi. 23, etc. j 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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And he declares further^ that lie was endued witlx a power 
b of worMng miracles, as what was publicly known to those 
very people, speaks of frequent and great variety of niiracu-' 
lous gifle as then subyisting in those very chuiches, ta 
which he was writing ; which he was reproving for severa. 
ix'regularities ; and whore he had personal opposers : he 
mentions these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, 
and without effort ; by way of reproof to those who had 
them, for their indecent use of them ; and by way of depre- 
ciating them, in comparison of moral virtues : in short ho 
speaks to these churches, of these miraculous powers, 
in the manner any one would speak to another of a thing, 
which was as familiar and as much knoAvn in common to 
them both, as anything in the world.® And this, as hath 
been observed by several persons, is surely a very con- 
siderable thing. 

3 3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that Christianity 

offered itself to the world, and demanded to be received, 
(a) upon the allegation, e. as unbelievers would speak, upon 
the pretence, of miracles, publicly wrought to attest the 
Cb) truth of it, in such an age ; and that it was actually received 
by great numbers in that very age, and upon the professed 
belief of the reality of these miracles. And Christianity, 
a including the dispensation of the Old Testament, seems dis- 
tinguished by this from all other lehgions. I mean, that this 
does not appear to be the case with regard to any other : 
for surely it will not be supposed to lie upon any person, 
to prove by positive historical evidence, that it was not. It 
does in no sort appear that Mohammedanism was fii st received 
in the world upon the foot of supposea mhacles/ e. public 
ones : for, as revelation is itself miraculous, all pretence to 
it must necessarily imply some pretence of miracles. And it 
® Eoni sv. 19; 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10 — 28, etc., and xiii. 1, 2, 8, 
the whole xivth chapter, 2 Gor xii. 12, 13; Gal. hi. 2, 5. 

5' See the Koran, c. xiii. and c. xvii. The infidels say, unless 
a sign be sent down unto hi m from the Lord, we will not believe; 
thou art a preacher only.'' . . . ^^Kofching hindered us fiom sending 
thee with miracles, except that the former nations have charged 
them with imposture.” Sale’s Trans, Alleged pagan miiacles are 
examined by Paley in his ^Evidences/ sec. in.; and more satis- 
factorily by Campbell, pt. 5i. goo. iv.J 
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is a known fact, that it was immediately, at the rory tirst^ 
propag*ated by other means. And as particular institutiorifc. 
whether in paganism or popery, said to be confirmed by 
miracles after those institutions had obtained, are not to the 
purpose . so, wei’O there what might be called historical 
proof, that any of them were introduced by a snpxjosed 
DiYine command, belicYcd to be attested by miracles ; these 
would not be in any wise parallel. For single things of this 
sort are easy to be accounted for, after parties are foi nicd, 
and have power in their hands ; and the leaders of them ai e 
in veneration with the multitude ; and political interests are 
blended with religious claims, and religious distinctions. 
But before any thing of this kind, for a few persons, and 
those of the lowest rank, all at once, to biung over such 
great numbers to a new religion, and get it to be received upon 
the particular evidence of miracles ; this is quite another 
thing. And I think it will be allowed by any fair adversary, 
that the fact now mentioned, taking in all the circumstances 
of it, is peculiar to the Christian religion.® However, the 

® [This fact, that Christianity is the only religion founded on 
miracles, is insisted upon by Whately Chiistian Evidences’); and 
is of importance. It helps to get rid of the question, whether 
miracles are of themselves a conclusive evidence of the divinity of 
the doctrines they attest. Whether true miracles have ever been 
wrought in defence of error, as Farmer and others deny, or whether 
miracles must be themselves tested by the doctrines they support 
or illustrate, as others affirm, are comparatively unimportant points. 
... In fact, it seems that no religious system claiming our belief 
is founded on miracles but Christianity. 

Though, however, miracles are always evidence of sujpomatural, 
and probably of Divine power, justice is not done to Christianity, 
unless we connect the miracles of our Lord and his apostles with 
the great truths they illustrated. Those miracles not only sounded 
the great bell of the universe — as John Foster phrases it — to call 
attaation, and gave proof of a Divine presence, with the right of 
adding to previous revelations, they also set forth in a most remark- 
able way tbe design of the gospel. They reveal Christ's power over 
nature, and man, and devils; they show his authority m heaven, 
on earth, and in hell ; they illustrate everywhere his benevolence ; 
they teach that he came to ** overthi?ow a usurpation,''' and dnvo 
the tyrant from the territory he has invaded; while the last, our 
Xford'fl resurrection, is a proof of the completeness of his work and 

s 
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fact itself is allowed, tliat Cliristianity obtained, i. e* was 
professed to bo received in tbe world, npoii tbe belief ol 
miracles, immediateljr in the age in wMcb it is said those 
miracles were wrought : or that this is what its first converts 
would have alleged, as the reason for their embracing it. 
Now certainly it is not to be supposed, that such numbers 
of men, in the most distant parts of the world, should for- 
sake the religion of their country, in which they had been 
educated ; separate themselves from their friends, particu- 
larly in their festival shows and solemnities, to which 
the common people are so greatly addicted, and which w'ere 
of a nature to engage them much more than any thing of 
that sort amongst us ; and embrace a religion, which could 
not but expose them to many inconveniences, and indeed 
must have been a giving up the world in a great degree, 
even from the very first, and before the empire engaged in 
form against them : it cannot be supposed, that such 
numbers should make so great, and, to say the least, so 
inconvenient a change in their whole institution of life, unless 
they were really convinced of the truth of those miracles, 
upon the knowledge or belief of which they professed to 
make it. And it will, I suppose, readily be acknowledged, 
that the generality of the first converts to Christianity must 
have believed them : that as by becoming Christians they 
declared to the world, they were satisfied of th-e truth of 
those miracles ; so this declaration was to be credited. And 
this their testimony is the same kind of evidence for those 
miracles, as if they had put it in writing, and these writings 
had come down to us. And it is real evidence, because it is 
of facts, which they had capacity and full opportunity to 
inform themselves of. It is also distinct fi'om the direct or 
express historical evidence, though it is of the same kind : 
and it would be allowed to be distinct in all cases* For 
were a fact expressly related by one or more ancient histo^ 
rians, and disputed in after ages ; that this fact is acknow- 


a pledge of the eternal life he came to reveal. Christ’s miracles, in 
fact, preach parts of the gospel as clearly, as emphatically, as sug- 
gestively, to those who carefully study them, as the Epistles of 
Pauli, the doctrirLes taught in them form an essential portion oI 
their evidence. See Orig. con. Col. 1 -1 
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lodged to have been believed by great numbers of the age in 
which tlii historian says it was done, would be allowed an 
additional proof of such fact, quite distinct horn the express 
testimony of the historian. The credulity of mankind is 
acknowledged : and the suspicions of manMnd ought to be 
acknowledged too ; and their backwardness even to believe, 
and greater still to practise, what makes a^gainst them 
interest.® And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, were against 
Christianity, in the age I am sx^eaking of. So that the 
immediate conversion of such numbers is a real presumption 
of somewhat more than human in this matter : I say pre- 
sumption, for it is not alleged as a proof alone and by 
itself. Nor need any one of the things mentioned in this 
chapter be considered as a proof by itself : and yet all of 
them together may be one of the strongest.^® 

Upon the whole : as there is large historical evidence, Coxcu 
both direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in 
attestation of Christianity, collected by those who have 
wi'itten upon the subject ; it lies upon unbelievers to show 
why this ertdeuce is not to be expedited. This way of 
speaking is, 1 think, just ; and what persons who write in 
defence of religion naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of 
such unspeakable importance, the proper question is, not 
whom it lies upon, according to the rules of argument, to 
maintain or confute objections : but whether there really 
® [So one of the «,^rly apologists reasons — ‘‘ Who are they, per- 
haps you ask — (ho is addressing the heathen, and appealmg to the 
example of the first Christians) — ^tnbos, people, nations, the incre- 
dulous human irace? Had not the thing been public, and in some 
sort cleared than tne light, they would never have given their assent 
to claims of this nature. Shall we say that the men of those 
times were inconsiderate, deceitful, stupid, brutish enough to ftign 
having seen what they never saw 1 and that when they might have 
lived with you in harmony and amicable union, they chose gra- 
tuitous hatred, and to bear an execrable name ? . . . Truly, it was 
because they saw all these things done by Christ and by his heralds, 
that multitudes, conquered by the force of truth itself, gave them- 
selves to Cod, nor thought it too great a cost to BUXTender them- 
selves to you for torture and for death/'— Arnohms^ lib. i., quoted 
oy Stniingfieet, ^Orig. Sac.,' p. Sll — 12.J 
** Page 285, etc. 

S 2 
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are any, against this eTidence, snffioiOnt, in reason, to 
destroy the credit of it. However, unbelievers seem to take 
upon them the part of showing that there are. 

B They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, in dif- 
1 ferent ages and countries, expose themselves to the samo 
difficulties which the primitive Christians did ; and are 
ready to give up their lives for the most idle follies imagih- 
able. But it is not very clear, to what purpose this objec- 
tion is brought. For every one, sui'ely, in every case, must 
distinguish between opinions and facts. And though testi- 
mony is no proof of enthusiastic opinions, or of any opinions 
at all ; yet it is allowed, in all other cases, to be a px'oof of 
facts. And a person’s laying down his life in attestation of 
facts or of opinions is the strongest proof of his believing 
them. And if the apostles and their contemporaries did 
believe the facts, in attestation of which they exposed 
themselves to sufferings and death ; this their belief, or 
rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts : for they 
were such as came under the observation of their senses. 
And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight, 
that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding they were 
not eyewitnesses of those facts, as were the apostles and 
their contemporaries, had, however, full opportunity to 
inform themselves whether they were true or not, and gave 
equal proof of their believing thorn to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence 
of testimony even for facts, in matters relating to religion ; 
some seem to think it totally and absolutely destroys the 
evidence of testimony upon this subject. And indeed the 
powers of enthusiasm, and of diseases too, which operate in 
a like manner, are very wonderful in particular distances. 
But if great numbers of men, not appearing in any peculiar 
degree weak, nor under any peculiar suspicion of neg* 
ligenoe, affirm that they saw and heard such things plainly 
with their eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be in 
earnest ; such testimony is evidence of the strongest kind 
X we can have, for any matter of fact. Yet possibly it may be 
overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility in the things thus 
attested, or by contrary Testimony. And in an instance 
where one thought it was so overcome, it might be just to 
consider, how far such evidonc'=i could be accounted for by 
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enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other imaginable account 
were to be giren of it. But till such incredibility be sbcwn, 
or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely be ex- 
pected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an 
account of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; 
an account so strange, that the generality of manhind can 
scarce be made to understand what is meant by it : it can- 
not, I say, be expected, that such account will be admitted 
of such evidence ; when there is this direct, easy, and 
obvious account of it, that people really saw and heard 
a thing not incredible, which they affirm sincerely and with 
full assurance, they did see and hear. Granting then that 
enthusiasm is not (strictly speaking) an absurd, but a pos- 
sible accoxmt of such testimony 5 it is manifest, that the 
very mention of it goes upon the previous supposition that 
the things so attested are incredible : and therefore need 
not be considered, till they are shown to be so. Much less 
need it be considered, after the contrary has been proved. 
And I think it has been proved, to full satisfaction, that 
there is no incredibility in a revelation, in general ; or in 
such an one as the Christian, in particular. However, as 2 
religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusiasm, it may 
just be obseiwed that prejudices almost without number and 
without name, romance, affection, humour, a desire to 
engage attention, or to surprise, the party-spirit, custom, 
little competitions, unaccountable likings and dislikmgs ; 
these influence men strongly in common matters. And as 
these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
the persons themselves who are influenced by them, they 
are to be considered as influences of a like kind to enthu- 
siasm. Yet human testimony in common matters is natur- 
ally and justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of obseiw- 2 
ation, that though it should be proved, that the apostles 
and first Christians could not, in some respects, he deceived 
themselves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to 
have intended to impose upon the world ; yet it will not 
follow, that their general testimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us : because they might still m part, 
t, e, in other respects, be deceived themselves, and in part 
also designedly impose upon others ; which, it is added, is 
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a tiling very credible, from that mixtxrre of real enthusiasm, 
and real knavery, to be met with in the same characters. 
And, I must confess, I think the matter of fact contained in 
this observation upon mankind is not to be denied ; and 
that somewhat very much akin to it is often supposed in 
Scripture as a very common case, and most severely re- 
proved.^^ But it wore to have been expected, that persons 
capable of applymg this observation as applied in the ob- 
jection, might also frequently have met with the like mixed 
character, in instances where religion was quite out of the 
case. The thing plainly is, that mankind are naturally en- 
dowed with reason, or a capacity of distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood; and as naturally they are endued with 
veiacity, or a regard to truth in what they say; but from 
many occasions they are liable to be prejudiced and biassed 
and deceived themselves, and capable of intending to deceive 
others, in every different degiee : insomuch that as we are 
all liable to be deceived by prejudice, so likewise it seems 
to be not an uncommon thing, for persons, who, from their 
regard to truth, would not invent a lie entiiely with- 
out any foundation at all, to propagate it with heightening 
circumstances, after it is once invented and set agoing. 
And others, though they would not ^propagate a lie, yet, 
which is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass without 
contradiction. But, notwithstanding all this, human tes- 
timony remains still a natural ground of assent; and this 
assent a natural principle of action. 

3 It is objected further, that however it has happened, the 
fact is, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangely 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wondei's. But it is 
by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, ox 
are at all more liable to be, deceived by these pretences, 
than by others. 

4 It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of 
historical evidence for miracles, which are, on all hands, 
acknowledged to he fabulous. But suppose there were even 
the like historical evidence for these, to what there is for 
those alleged in proof of Ohi^istianity, which yet is in nowise 

1^ [See Butlei^a Sermons on Balaam and Self-deceit, and War' 
burton's * Divine Leufation/ viii. g. vi. FitzgJ 
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allowed, but suppose tMs ; the consequence would not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. Nor 
is there a man in the world, who, in common cases, would 
conclude thus. For what would such a conclusion really 
amotuit to but this, that evidence, confuted by contrary 
evidence, or any way overbalanced, destroys the credibility 
of other evidence, neither confuted, nor overbalanced ? To 
argue, that because there is, if there were, like evidence from 
testimony, for miracles aclmowledgcd false, as for those in 
attestation of Christianity, therefore the evidence in the 
latter case is not to be credited ; this is the same as to argue, 
that if two men of equally good reputation had given 
evidence in different cases no way connected, and one of 
them had been convicted of perjury, this confuted the testi- 
mony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation, that C 
human creatures are so liable to be deceived, from enthu- 1 
siasm in religion, and principles equivalent to enthusiasm in 
common matters, and in both from negligence ; and that 
they are so capable of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive a 
others ; this does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony 
in all cases, but does not destroy it in any. And these 
things will appear, to different men, to weaken the evidence 
of testimony, in different degrees : in degrees proportionable 
to the observations they have made, or the notions they have 
any way taken up, concerning the weakness and negligence 
and dishonesty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of 
enthusiasm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to 
me, that people do not know what they say, who affirm 
these things to destroy the evidence from testimony, which 
we have of the truth of Christianity- Nothing can destroy b 
the evidence of testimony in any case, but a proof or 
probability, that persons are not competent judges of the 
facts to which they give testimony ; or that they are actually 
under some indirect influence in giving it, in such particular 
case; Till this be made out, the natural laws of human 
actions require, that testimony be admitted. It can never 
bo sufficient to overthrow direct historical evidence, indo- 
lently to say, that there are so many principles, from whence 
men are liable to be deceived themselves, and disposed to 
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deceive ot'hers, especially in matters of religion, that on 
kiiows not what to believe. And it is surprising persor 
can help reflecting, that this very manner of speakia 
0 supposes they are not satisfied that there is nothing i 
the evidence, of which they speak thus ; or that they ca 
avoid observing, if they do make this reflection, that it h 
on such a subject, a very material one.^® 

And over against all these objections is to be set th 
importance of Christianity, as what must have engaged tb 
attention of its first converts, so as to have rendered thei 
less liable to he deceived from carelessness, than they woul 
d in common matters ; and likewise the strong obligations t 
veracity, which their religion laid them under : so ths 
the first and most obvious presumption is, that they couJ 
not ho deceived themselves, nor would deceive others. An 
this presumption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimon 
wo have been considering. 

Tn argument, assei'tions are nothing in themselves, an 
have an air of positiveness, which sometimes is not vei 
easy ; yet they are necessary, and necessary to be rcpeatec 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay bofoj 
B the view of the reader what is pioposed to bo proved, an 
what is left as proved. Now the conclusion from tl 
foregoing observations is, I think, beyond all doubt, this 
that unbelievers must be forced to admit the exterm 
evidence for Christianity, e. the proof of miracles wrougl 
to attest it, to be of real weight and very considerable 
though they cannot allow it to be sufficient to convinc 
them of the reality of those miracles. And as they must, i 
all reason, admit this ; so it seems to me, that upon coi 
sideration they would, in fact, admit it ; those of them, 
mean, who know anything at all of the matter ; in hi 
manner as persons, in many cases, own they see stron 
evidence from testimony for the truth of things, which yt 
they cannot be convinced are true : cases, suppose, whei 
there is contrary testimony; or things which they thin] 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But thei 
is no testimony contrary to that which we have been cons 


the foregoing chapter. 
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doling : and it has been fully proved, that there is no incre- 
dibility in Christiaiaity in general, or in any part of it. 

n. As to the evidence Christianity from prophecy, D 
I shall only make some few general observations, which 
are suggested by the analogy of Nature ; i. e, by the 
acknowledged natural rules of judging in common maV 
tors, concerning evidence of a like kind to this from 
prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 1 
prophecy does not, in any degree invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those 
other parts which arc understood. For the case is evidently 
the same, as if those parts which are not understood were 
lost, or not written at all, or wiitten in an unkno^vn tongue* 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so evident, that one can scarce bring oneself to sot 
down an instance in common matters to exemplify it. How- 
ever, suppose a writing, partly in cipher and partly in 
plain words at length ; and that in the part one understood, 
there appeared mention of several known facts ; it would 
never come into any man’s thoughts to imagine, that if he 
understood the whole, perhaps he might find, that those 
facts were not in reality Imo^vn by the writer. Indeed, both 
in this example, and the thing intended to be exemplified by 
it, our not understanding the whole (the whole, suppose, of 
a sentence or a paragraph) might sometimes occasion a 
doubt, whether one understood the literal meaning of such a 
part : but this comes under another consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be incapable, 
for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not 
having turned his studies this way, even so much as to 
judge, whether particular prophecies have been throughout 
completely fulfilled ; yet he may see, in general, that they 
have been fulfilled to such a degree, as, upon very good 
ground, to be convinced of foresight more than human in 
such prophecies, and of such events being intended by 
them. For the same reason also, though by means of the 
deficiencies in civil history, and the different accounts of 
historians, the most learned should not be able to make out 
to satisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history have 
beeu minutely and tin oughout fulfilled ; yet a very strong 
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proof of foresight may arise, from that general completion 
of them, *wMch is made out: as much proof of foresight, 
perhaps, as the giver of prophecy intended should ever bo 
afforded by such parts of prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to such and 
such events, is itself a proof that it was intended of them : 
as the rules, by which wo naturally judge and determine, in 
common cases parallel to this, will show. This observation 
I make in answer to the common objection against the 
application of the prophecies, that, considering each of 
thorn distinctly by itself, it does not at all appear, that they 
were intended of those particular events, to which they are 
applied by Christians and therefore it is to be supposed, 
that, if they meant anything, they were intended of other 
events unknown to us, and not of these at all. 

Now there are two kinds of writing, which bear a groat 
resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the matter befoio 
us : the mytliological, and the satirical, where the satire is^ 
to a certain degTee, concealed. And a man might be as- 
sured, that he imderstood what an author intended by a 
fable or parable, related without any application or moral, 
merely from seeing it to be easily capable of such appli- 
cation, and that such a moral might naturally be deduced 
from it. And ho might be fully assured, that such persons 
and events were intended in a satirical writing, merely from 
its being applicable to them. And, agreeably to the last 
observation, he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, 
though he were not enough informed in affairs, or in the 
story of such persons, to understand half the satire. For, 

i» [Suice Butler’s time, the whole subject of propliecy has been 
dihgently studied, so that though the principles he here lays down 
are in themselves sound, and are needed in the interpretation of 
some obscure and of unfulfilled predictions, yet most of prophetic 
Scripture is sufficiently plain to supply direct evidence of a Divine 
origin. ^^The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus;” his 
first coming to suffer, and the subsequent establishment of his 
kingdom, as foreshadowed in the history of the ancient people of 
God, are the general principles to be kept in view. The whole 
subject has been discussed by Hurd on Prophecy, and by Davison ; 
some of the principal conclusions may be seen in ^The Bible 
Hand-book,* chap. iv», sec. 8. Kel. Tr. SoCoT 
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his satisfaction, that he tmderstood the meaning, the in- 
tended meaning, of these writings, woxild he greater or lejso 
in proportion as he saw the general tnrn of them to be 
capable of such application ; and in proportion to the 
number of particular things capable of it. And thus, if a 
long series of prophecy is applicable to the present state of 
the church, and to the political situations of the kingdoms 
of the ^v'Oi'ld, some thousand years after these prophecies 
were delivered, and a long series of prophecy delivered be- 
fore the coming of Christ is applicable to him ; these things 
are in themselves a proof, that the prophetic history was 
intended of him, and of those events : in proportion as the 
general turn of it is capable of such application, and to the 
number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it- 
And though, in all just way of consideration, the appearing 
completion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explana- 
tory of, and to determine, their meanmg ; yet it is to be re- 
membered further, that the ancient Jews applied the pro- 
phecies, to a Messiah before Ms coming, in much the same 
manner as Christians do now:^** and that the primitive 
Christians interpreted the prophecies respecting the state 
of the church and of the world in the last ages, in the 
sense which the event seems to confirm and verify. And 
from these things it may bo made appear : 

3. That the shovrmg even to a high probability, if that S 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events, 
in such and such predictions, and not those at all which 
Christians allege to be completions of those predictions ; or 
that such and such prophecies are capable of being applied 
to other events than those to which Christians apply them 
— ^that this would not confute or destroy the force of the 
argument from prophecy, even with regard to those very 
instances- For, observe how this matter really is- If one a 
knew such a person to he the sole author of such a book, 
and was certainly assured, or satisfied to any degree, that 
one knew the whole of what he intended in it ; one should 
oe assured or satisfied to such degree, that one knew the 

[hyall has shown that the prophecies applied m the Hew Testa- 
ment to our Xiord were understood by the ancient Jews to apply 
to the coming Messiah* See Propo^dia FropI^etica.J 
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whole meamng of that book : for the meaning of a book is 
nothing but the meaning of the author. But if one knew a 
person to have compiled a book out of memoirs, which be 
received from another, of vastly superior knowledge in the 
subject of it, especially if it were a book full of great intri- 
cacies and difficulties ; it would in nowise follow, that one 
knew the whole meaning of the book, from knowing the 
whole meaning of the compiler : for the original memoirs, 
e. the author of them, might have, and there would be no 
degree of presumption, in many cases, against supposing 
him to have, some further meaning than the compiler saw* 
To say then, that the Scriptures, and the things contained 
in them, can have no other or further meaning than those 
persons thought or had, who first recited or wrote them is 
evidently saying, that those persons were the original, 
proper, and sole authors of those books, i. e. that they are 
not inspired: which is absurd, whilst the authority of these 
books is under examinatioii ; i. e. till you have determined 
they are of no Divine authority at all. Till this be deter- 
mined, it must in all reason bo supposed, not indeed that 
they have, for this is taking for granted that they ai'o in- 
spired ; but that they may have, some further meaning than 
what the compilers saw or understood. And, lipon this 
supposition, it is supposahle also, tha,t this further meaning 
may be fulfilled. Now events corresponding to prophecies, 
interpreted in a diiferent meaning from that in which the 
prophets are supposed to have understood them ; this 
affords, in a manner, the same proof, that this different sense 
was originally intended, as it would have afforded, if the 
prophets had not understood their predictions in the sense 
it is supposed they did ; because there is no presumption 
of their sense of them being the whole sense of them. And 
it has been already shown, that the apparent completions of 
prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory of its meaning, 
b So that the question is, whether a series of prophecy has 
been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, e in any real, sense 
of the words of it. For such completion is equally a proof 
of foresight more than human, whether the prophets are, or 
are not, supposed to have understood it in a different sense, 

rge^ Note ^hap. iii* pt* iij 
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I say, supposed ; for thougli I think it clear, that the prophets 
did not understand the full laeaning of fheir predictions ; it 
is another question, how far they thought they did, and in 
what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons 
busy themselTos who endeaTOur to prove, that the pro- 
phetic history is applicable to events of the age in which it 
was written, or of ages before it. Indeed to have proved 
this, before there was any appearance of a farther completion 
of it, might have answered some jiurpose ; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any such further completion. 
Thus could Porphyry have shown, that some principal parts 
of the book of Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the 
seventh chapter, which the Christians interpreted of the 
latter ages, was applicable to events, which happened before 
or about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might have 
prevented them from expecting any further completion of it. 
And unless there was then, as I think there must have been, 
external evidence concerning that book, more than is come 
down to us , such a discovery might have been a stumbling- 
block in the way of Christianity itself ; considering the 
authority which our Saviour has given to the book of 
Daniel, and how much the general scheme of Christianity 
pr-esupposes the truth of it. But even this discovery, had 
there been any such would be of very little weight with 
reasonable men now ; if this passage, thus applicable to 
events before the ago of Porphyry, appears to be applica- 
ble also to events which succeeded the dissolution of the 
Roman empire. I mention this, not at all as intending to 
insinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, for 
it plainly was divided into a^out that number, were, alone 
and by itself, of any moment in verifying the prophetic 
history ; but only as an example of the thing I am speaking 

[Matt. xxiv. 15.] 

It appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning in 
this way. Per Jerome on the place says, Duas postm'iores hesttoee — in 
uno Macedonum regno ponit» And as to the ten kings; Deoeinreges 
enumerat, quifuerunt scevtsstmt: ipsoaque reges non unma ponit regni, 
verhi gratia^ Macedonim^ Syriw, Asica^ et ^gypti ; de diverats regnis 
unum effioit regum ordinem. And in this way of interpretation, any 
thing may be made of any thing. 
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of. Ana tliTis upon the whole, the matter of inquiry 
evidently must be, as above put, Whether the prophecies 
are applicable to Christ, and to tlio present state of the 
woiid and of the church : applicable in such a degree, as to 
imply foresight : not whether they are capable of any other 
application ; though I know no pretence for saying the 
general turn of them is capable of any other. 

ONCL. These observations are, I think, just ; and the evidence 
referred to in them real : though there may be people who 
will not accept of such imperfect information from Scrip- 
ture, Some too have not integrity and regard enough to 
truth, to attend to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, 
perhaps perplexity, and which is much of a different sort 
from what they expected. And it jplainly requires a degree 
of modesty and fairness, beyond what every one has, for a 
man to say, not to the world, but to himself, that there is a 
real appearance of somewhat of great weight in this matter, 
though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy himself about it ; 
but it shall have its influence upon him, in proportion to its 
appearing reality and weight. It is much more easy, and 
more falls in with the negligence, presumption, and wilful- 
ness of the generality, to determine at once, with a decisive 
air, There is nothing in it. The prejudices arising from that 
absolute contempt and scorn, with which this evidence is 
treated in the world, I do not mention. For what indeed 
can be said to persons, who are weak enough in their under- 
standings to think this any presumption against it ; or, if 
they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to be 
influenced by such prejudices, upon such a subj‘ect ? 


n. 

I shall now, secondly, endeavour to give some account of 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting 
both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, considered 
ill as making up one argument. Indeed to state and examine 
this argument fully, would be a work much beyond the 
1 compass of this whole treatise ; nor is so muciT as a proper 
abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet the present 
subject requires to have some brief accotmt of it given. For 
it is the kind of evidence, upon which most questions of 
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difiScizlty, in common practice, are determined: evidence a 
arising from various coincidences, wliicli support and 
confii'm each other, and in this manner prove, with more or 
less certainty 3 the point imder consideration. And I choose 
to do it also : first, because it seems to bo of the greatest 
fmportance, and not duly attended to Iby every one, that the 
proof of revelation is, not some direct and express tlimgs b 
only, but a great vaiiety of circumstantial things also ; and 
though each of these direct and circumstantial things is 
indeed to be considered separately, yet they are afterwards 
to be joined together; for that the proper force of the evi- 
dence consists in the result of those several things, con- 
sidered in their respects to each other, and united into one 
view : and in the next place, because it seems to me, that 
the matters of fact here set down, which are acknowledged 
by unbelievers, must be acknowledged by them also to o 
contain together a degree of evidence of great wcjght, if they 
could be brought to lay these several things before them- 
selves distinctly, and then with attention consider them 
together , instead of that cursory thought of them, to which 
wo are familiarized. For being familiarized to the cursory 
thought of things as really hinders the weight of them 
from being seen, as from having its due induence upon 
practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to be 
inquired into, is this : TJiat over and above our reason and 
affections, which God has given ns for the information of 
our judgment and the conduct of our lives, he has also, by 
external revelation, given us an account of himself and his 
moral government over the world, implying a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; e. hath revealed the system 
of natural religion : for natural religion may be externally^® 
revealed by God, as the ignorant may be taught it by man- 
kind their fellow-creatm^cs — ^that God, I say, has given us 
the evidence of revelation, as well as the evidence of reason, 
to ascertain this moral system ; together with an account of 
a particular dispensation of Providence, which reason could ^ 
no way have discovered, and a particular institution of 
religion founded on it, for the recovery of mankind out of 
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tlieir present wretched oonditioria and raising them to the 
perfection and final happiness of their nature. 

2 This rcTolation, whether real or supposed, may be consi- 
dered as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but 
the history of events before they come to pass ; doctrines 
also are matters of fact ; and precepts come under the same 
notion* And the general design ot Scripture, which contaicus 
in it this revelation, thus considered as historical, may be 
said to be, to give us an account of the world, in this one 
single view as God’s world : by which it appears essentially 
distinguished from all other books, so far as I have found, 
a except such as arc copied fiom it. It begins with an account 
of God’s creation of the world, in order to ascertain, and 
distinguish from all others, who is the object of our worship, 
by what he has done : in order to ascertain, who he is, 
concerning whose providence, commands, promises, and 
threatenings, this sacred book, all along, treats ; the Maker 
and Proprietor of the world, he whose creatures we are, the 
God of Nature : in order hkewise to distinguish him from the 
idols of the nations, which are either imaginary beings, 7. e. 
no beings at all ; or else part of that creation, the historical 
relation of which is here given. And St. John, not im- 
probably, with an eye to this Mosaic account of the creation, 
begins liis Gospel with an account of our Saviour’s pre- 
existence, and that all things were made hy him; and without 
him was not anytJnng made that was made agreeably to the 
doctrine of St. Paul, that Qod created all things hy Jesus 
Christl^^ This being premised, the Scripture, taken together, 
seems to profess to contain a kind of an abx'idgment of the 
history of the world, in the view just now mentioned : that 
is, a general account of the condition ol leligion and its pro- 
fessors, during the continuance of that apostasy from God, 
and state of wickedness, which it every where supposes the 
b world to lie in. And this account of the state of religion 
carries with it some brief account of the political state of 
things, as religion is affected by it. Bevelation indeed consi- 
ders the common affairs of this world, and what is going on 
in it, as a mere scene of distraction ; and cannot be supposed 
to concern itself with foretell i ng at what time Pome, or Baby • - 
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Ion, or Greece, or any particular place, shoiild be tiic most 
conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, ^^luoli 
all places equally aspire to be ; cannot, I say, be supposed 
to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake.®^ 
But it seems to contain some very general account of tlie 
chief governments of the world, as the general state of reli- 
gion has been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the first 
transgression, and during the whole interval of the world^s 
continuing in its present state, to a certain future period> 
spoken of both in the Old and Kew Testament, very distinctly, 
and in great variety of expression : The times of the restitu^ 
tioTh of all things when the mystery of God shall he firvisTiedy 
as he hath decLared to his servants the prophets when the God 
of heaven shall set up a Tcingdom^ which shall never he destroyed : 
and the hingdom shall not he left to other people as it is repre- 
sented to be during this apostasy, hvit judgment shallhe given to 
the saints and they shall reign and the hingdom and domi^ 
nion, and the greatness qftlie hingdom under the whole heaven^ shall 
he given to the people of the saints of the Most JEigh^ 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark, 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand years of which are past; and how great a 
variety of things it treats of ; the natural and moral system 
or history of the world, including the tune when it was 
formed, all contained in the very first book, and evidently 
written in a rade and unlearned age ; and in subsequent 
books, the various common and prophertic history, and tho 
particular dispensation of Christianity, Now all this to- 
gether giyes the largest scope for criticism ; and for confu- 
tation of what is capable of being confuted, either from 
reason, or from common history, or from any inconsistence 
in its several parts. And it is a thing which deserves, I 
think, to he mentioned, that whereas some imagine the 
supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for revelation implies 

Scripture is an inspired history of religion, and of other things 
as religion is affected by them. Idolatrous nations are introduced, 
not as independently important, but as influencing the church, or 
as influenced by it.’ — Bible Hand-book^ p, 118.J 
Act® iii. 21. ^ Kev. x* 7. 

** Dan. ii. 44. Dan. vii. 22* 

Bev. xxii, 5. ^ Dan. vii, 27, 
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a positive argument that it is not true ; it appears, on the 
contrary, to imply a positive argument that it is tme. For, 
could any common relation, of snoh an antiquity, extent, and 
variety (for in these things the stress of what I am now 
observing lies), be proposed to the examination of the world 5 
that it could not, in an age of knowledge and liberty, be 

^ confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction 
of reasonable men ; this would be thought a strong presump- 
tive proof of its truth. And indeed it must be a proof of it, 
just in proportion to the probability, that if it were false, it 
migiit bo shown to be so j and this, I think, is scarce pre- 
tended to be shown, but upon principles and in ways of 
arguing, which have been clearly obviated.^® Nor does it at 
all appear, that any set of men, who believe natural religion, 
are of the opinion, that Christianity has been thus confuted. 
But to proceed. 

d Together with the moral system of the world, the Old 
Testament contains a chronological account of the beginning 
of it, and from thence, an unbroken genealogy of mankind 
for many ages before common history begins ; and carried 
on as much further as to make up a continued thread of 
history of the length of between three and four thousand 
years. It contains an account of God’s making a covenant 
with a paiticular nation, that they should bo his people, and 
he would bo their God, in a peculiar sense ; of his often 
interposing miraculously in their alfaii's; giving them the 
promise, and, long after, the possession, of a pai^ticular 
country ; assuring them of the gTeatest national prosperity 
in it, if they would worship him, in opposition to the idols 
which the rest of the world worshipped, and obey his 
commands; and threatening them with unexampled punish- 
mouts, if they disobeyed him, and fell into the general 
idolatry : insomuch that this one nation should continue to 
be the observation and the wonder of all the world. It 
declares particularly, that would scatter them among aZl 
peojple^ from one end of the earth unto the other : but that, when 
^ihey should return unto the JLord their G od^ he would have com^ 
^assiem upon tkem^ and gather them from alZ the nations^ V}hithev 
Jie had scattered them : that Israel should he saved in the Lord 
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with an everlasting salvation; and not he ashamed nor confounded 
world without end. And as some of these promises are condi- 
tional, others are as absolute as anything can be expressed : 
that the time should come, when the people should he aU 
righteous^ and inherit the land for ever : that though God would 
malm a full end of all naticms whither he had scattered tliem^ yet 
vx>uld he not malce a full end of them : that he would bring again 
the captivity of his people Israel^ and plant them upon their land^ 
and they should he no more pulled up out of their land : that the 
seed of Israel should not cease from being a natio7%for ever?^ It 
foretoUs, that Grod would raise them up a particular person, 
in whom all Ms promises should finally bo fulfilled — ^the 
Messiah, who should he, in a high and eminent sense, their 
anointed Prince and Saviour. This was foretold in such a 
manner, as raised a general expectation of such a person in 
the nation, as appears from the New Testament, and is an 
acknowledged fact ; an expectation of his coming at such a 
particular time before any one appeared claiming to be that 
person, and when there was no ground for such an expecta- 
tion but from the prophecies : which expectation, therefore, 
must in all reason be presumed to bo explanatory of those 
prophecies, if there were any doubt about their meaning. It 
seems moreover to foretell, that tMs person should be 
rejected by that nation, to whom he had been so long 
promised, and though he was so much desired by them*^ 
And it eximessly foretells, that he should be the Saviour of 
the Grentiles ; and even that the completion of the scheme, 
contained in this hook, and then begun, and in its progress, 
should bo somewhat so great, that, in compax'ison with it, the 
restoration of the Jews alone would bo but of small account* 
It is a light thing that thou shouldest he my servant to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth. And, In the last days, the 
mountain of the lordls house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shaU be exalted above the hilts ; and all nations 
sJicdlflow unto it: for out of Zzon shall go forth the lata, and the 

*** Dent, xxviii. 64, xxx. 2, 3; Isa. xlv. 17. lx. 21; Jer. xxx. 11. 
xlvi. 28; Amos ix. 14, 15; Jer. xxxi* 36. 

Is. viii. 14, 15; xlix. 5, oh. liii.; Mai. i- 10, 11, and ch. Hi. 
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word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall Judge amcmg 
the nations ; and the Lord alone shall he exalted that day. And 
the idols he shall utterly aholi&hJ^ The Scripture farth?er con- 
tains an account, that at the time the Messiah was expected, 
a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be that Messiah, 
to be the person, whom all the prophecies referred to, and 
in whom they should centre : that he spent some years in a 
continued conrse of miracnlons works ; and endued his 
immediate disciples and followers with a power of doing the 
same, as a proof of the truth of that religion, which he com-' 
missioned them to publish : that, invested with this authority 
and power, they made numerous converts in the remotest 
countries and settled and established his religion in the 
world ; to the end of which the Scripture professes to give a 
prophetic aooount of the state of this religion amongst man- 
kind. 

3 Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, 
to have all this related to him out of the Scripture. Or 
suppose such an one, having the Scripture put into his 
hands, to remark these things in it, not knowing but that 
the whole, even its civil history, as well as the other parts 
of it, might be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; 
and to ask. What truth was in it, and whether the revelation 
here related was real, or a fiction ? And, instead of a direct 
answer suppose him, all at once, to be told the following 
confessed facts , and then to unite them into one view. 

a Let him first be told, in now great a degTee the profession 
and establishment ot natural religion, the belief that there 
is one God to be vrorshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here , in how vei'y great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral system in the 
world is owing to the revelation, whether real or sup- 
posed, contained in this book ; the establishment of this 
moral system, even in those countries which do not acknow- 
ledge the proper authority of the Scripture.®^ Let him be 
Is. xlix. 6. ch. ii. ch.' xi. ck. Ivi. 7; Mai. i. 11. To which 
must be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, several in the 
ITew Testament, and very many m the Old; which describe what 
ihall be the completion of the revealed plan of Providence 
Page 2Ba* 
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told also, what miinbor of nations do acknowledge its pi eper 
authority. Let him. then take in the consideration, of what 
importance religion is to mankind. And upon these things 
he might, I think, truly observe, that this supposed revehL- 
tion’s obtaining and being received in the world, ^ ith all 
the circumstances and effects of it, considered together as 
one event, is the most conspicuous and important event in 
the story of mankind : that a book of this natme, and thus 
promulged and recommended to our consideration, demands, 
as if by a voice from heaven, to have its claim most 
seriously examined into ; and that, before such examination, 
to treat it with any kind of scoffing and ridicule, is an 
offence against natural piety. But it is to bo z'emembered, 
that how much soever the establishment of natural religion 
in the world is owing to the Scripture-revelation, this does 
not destroy the proof of religion from reason, any more than 
the proof of Euclid’s Elements is destroyed, by a man’s 
knowing or thinking, that he should never have soon the 
truth of the several propositions contained in it, nor had 
those propositions come into his thoughts, but for that 
mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of be, in the next h 
place, informed of the acknowledged antiq[uity of the first 
parts of this book ; and that its chronology, its account of 
the time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were 
first i)eopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, 
but is really confirmed, by the natural and civil history of 
the world, collected from common historians, from the state l 
of the earth, and from the late invention of arts and sciences. 
And as the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of 
common and civil history, from the creation to the captivity, 
for between three and four thousand years ; let the person 
we are speaking of be told, in the next place, that this 
general history, as it is not contradicted, hut is confiiuned by 
profane history as much as there would be reason to expect, 
upon supposition of its truth; so there is nothing in the 
whole history itself^ to give any reasonable ground of sus- 
picion of its not being, in the general, a faithful and literally 
true genealogy of men, and series of things. I speak here 
only of the common Scripture-history, or of the course 
of ordinary events related in it, as distingilishcd from 
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miracles and from the proplietio Jtiistory. In all tlie Scrip- 
tnro-narrations of this kind, following events arise ont of fore- 
going ones as in all other histories* There appears nothing 
related as done in any age not conformable to the manners 
of that age ; nothing in the aoconnt of a succeeding age, which, 
one would say, could not be true, or was improbable, from 
the account of things in the preceding one. There is nothing 
in the characters, which would raise a thought of their being 
feigned ; but all the internal marks imaginable of their being 
real. It is to bo added also, that mere genealogies, bare 
narratives of the number of years, which persons called by 
such and such names hved, do not carry the face of fiction ; 
perhaps do carry some presumption of voracity : and all 
unadorned narratives, which have nothing to surx^rifc>e, may 
be thought to carry somewhat of the hke presumption too. 
And the domestic and the political history is plainly credible. 
There may be incidents in Scripture, which, taken alone in 
the naked way they are told, may appear strange ; especially 
to pei'sons of other manners, temper, education ; but there 
are also incidents of undoubted truth, in nmny or most 
persons^ lives, which, in the same circumstances, would 
appear to the full as stiango^'^. There may be mistakes of 
transcribers, there may be other real or seeming mistakes, 
not easy to bo particularly accounted for : but there are 
certainly no moie things of this kind in the Scripture, than 
what were to have been expected in books of such antiquity ) 
and nothing, m any wise, sufficient to discredit the general 
narrative. hTow, that a history claiming' to commence fi-om 
the creation, and extending, in one continual series, through 
so great a leng'th of time and variety of events, should have 
such appearances of reality and truth in its whole contex- 
ture, is surely a very remarkable circumstance in its favour. 
^\jid as all this is applicable to the common history of the 
New Testament, so there is further credibility, and a very 
liigh one, given to it by profane authors : many of these 
writing of the same times, and confirming the tiuth of 
customs and events which are incidentally f‘S well as more 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of the 

[Archbisliop Whatoly has pi'esented this tliought.in a practical 
form in the ^ fcatorie Doubts ' concermng Napoleon Bonaparte.] 
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common Scripture-history, gives some credibility to its 
miraculous history ; especially as this is interwoven with 
the common, so as that they imply each other, and both 
together make up one relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to this person, c 
that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed 
implied in the foregoing observation, that there was such a 
nation as the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose govern- 
ment and general polity was founded on the law, here 
related to be given them by Moses as from heaven : that 
natui'al religion, though with rites additional yet no way 
contrary to it, was tlieir established religion, which 
cannot be said of the Qentile world : and that their very 
being as a nation, depended upon their acknowledgment of 
one God, the God of the universe. For, suppose in their 
captivity in Babylon, they had gone over to the religion of 
their conquerors, there would have remained no bond of 
union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst they 
were under their own kings, in their own country, a total 
apostasy from God would have been the dissolution of their 
whole government. They in such a sens© nationally ac- 
knowledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and 
earth, when the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as 
rendered them, in fact, the peculiar people of God. And this 
so remarkable an establishment and preservation of natural 
religion amongst them, seems to add some peculiar credi- 
bility to the historical evidence for the miracles of Moses 
and the prophets : because these miracles are a full satis- 
factory account of this event, which plainly wants to be 
accounted for, and cannot otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be d 
acquainted further, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, from 
the prophecies above mentioned, expected the Messiah : 
that ho was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people, under the direction of 
their rulers : that in the course of a very few years, he was 
believed on and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by 
great numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies 
of Scripture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of 
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miracles®*, of wMcL. miracles we also have strong historical 
evidence ; (by which I mean here no more than must bo 
acknowledged by imbelievers ; for let pions frands and follies 
be adnntted to weaken, it is absnrd to say they destroy, onr 
evidence of miracles wrought in proof of Christianity)®^ : that 
this religion approving itself to the reason of mankind, and 
carrying its own evidence with it, so far as reason is a judge 
of its system, and being no way contrary to reason in 
those parts of it which require to be believed upon the mere 
autliority of its Author ; that this religion, I say, gradually 
spread and supported itself for some hundred years, not only 
without any assistance from temporal power, but imder 
constant discouragements, and often the bitterest perse- 
cutions from it ; and then became the religion of the world : 
that in the moan time, the Jewish nation and government 
were destroyed in a very remarkable manner, and the people 
carried away captive and dispersed through the most distant 
coimtries ; in which state of dispersion they have remained 
fifteen hundred years ; and that they remain a numerous 
people, united amongst themselves, and distinguished from 
the rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by 
the profession of his law ; and everywhere looked upon in 
a maimer, which one scarce knows how distinctly to express 
but in the words of the prophetic account of it, given so 
many ages before it came to pass ; Thou shalt become am 
astonislimentj a^roveihy and a byword^ among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee^^^ 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews 
remaining a distinct people in their dispersion, and the con- 
firmation which this event appears to give to the truth of 
revelation, may be thought to be answered, by their 
rehgion’s forbidden them intermarriages with those of any 
other, and prescribing them a great many peculiarities in 
their food, by which they are debarred from the means of 
incorporating with the people in whose countries they live. 
This is not, I think, a satisfactory account of that which it 
pretends to account for. But what does it pretend to 
account for ? The correspondence between this event aaid 
P. 253, etc. P. 2(12, etc, 

•• Dent, zxviii. 37. 
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til© proph-ccies ; ox" the coincidence ol both with a long dis- 
pensation of Providence, of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly ? No. It is only the event itself, which is 
offered to he thus accounted for ; which single event taken 
alone, abstracted from all such correspondence and coin- 
cidence, perhaps would not have appeared miraculous : hut 
that coi'respondence and coincidence may be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. Thus the concurrence of our 
Saviour’s being born at Bethlehem, with a long foregoing 
series of prophecy and other coincidences, is doubtless 
miraculous ; the series of prophecy, and other coincidences, 
and the event, being admitted : though the event itself, Ms 
birth at that place, appears to have been brought about in a 
natural way ; of which, however, no one can be certain. 

And as several of these events seem, in some degree 2 
expressly, to have verified the prophetic history already ; so 
likewise they may be considered further, as having a peculiar 
aspect towards the full completion of it , as affordmg some 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or other, be 
fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so wonderfully 
preserved in their long and wide dispersion ; which is indeed 
the direct fulfilling of some prophecies, hut is now mentioned 
only as looking forward to somewhat yet to come; that 
natural religion came forth from Judsea, and spread in the 
degree it has done over the world, before lost in idolatry ; 
which, together with some other things, have distinguished 
that very place, in like manner as the people of it are distin- 
guished : that this great change of religion over the earth 
was brought about under the profession and acknowledg- 
ment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah : things of this 
kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious men towards the 
full completion of the prophetic history, concerning the 
final restoration of that people ; concerning the establish- 
ment of the everlasting kingdom among them, the kingdom 
of the Messiah ; and the future state of the world, under this 
sacred government. Such circumstances and events, com- 
pared with these prophecies, though no completions of them, 
yet would not, I think, be spoken of as nothing in the argu- 
ment, by a person upon his first being informed of them. 
They fall in with the prophetic history of things still future. 
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give it some additional credibility, have the appearance o1 
being somewhat in ox'der to the full completion of it. 

Indeed it I'cquires a good degree of knowledge, and gi’cat 
calmness and consideration, to be able to judge thoroughly 
of the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part 
of the prophetic history which relates to the situation ol 
tlie kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the chxu’chy 
from the establishment of Christianity to the present time* 
But it appears from a general Tiew of it, to be very material- 
And those persons who have thoroughly examined it, and 
some of them were men of the coolest tempers, gi'eatesl 
capacities, and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist 
upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, first to re- 
collect the j)assages above mentioned out of Scripture, with- 
out knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, then to 
be informed of the correspondent facts now mentioned, and 
to unite them all into one view : that the profession and 
establishment of natural religion in the world is greatly 
owing, in different ways, to this book, and the supposed 
revelation which it contains ; that it is aclmowledged to be 
of the earliest antiquity ; that its chronology and common 
history are entholy credible ; that this ancient nation, the 
Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in fact, 
the people of God, in a distinguished sense : that, as there 
was a national expectation amongst them, raised from the 
prophecies, of a Messiah to appear at such a time, so one at 
this time appeared claiming to be that Messiah ; that he was 
rejected by this nation, but received by the Gentiles, not 
upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ; that the 
leligion ho taught supported itself under the gToatest diffi- 
culties, gained ground, and at lengijh became the religion of 
the world ; that in the mean time the Jewish polity was 
utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed over the face of 
the earth; that notwithstanding this, they have remained 
a distinct numerous people for so many centmies, even to 
this day; which not only appears to be the express com- 
pletion of several prophecies concerning thorn, but also 
renders it, as one may speak, a visible and easy possibility 
that the promises made to them as a nation, may yet be 
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fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, let the person 
we have heen supposing add, as I think he otight, whether 
every one will allow it or no, the obvious appeal anccs which 
there aro of the state of the world, in other respects be- 
sides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian Cliurcli, 
having so long answered, and still answering to the pro- 
phetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts set over against 
the things before mentioned out of the Scripture, and se- 
riously compared with them ; the joint view of both together, 
must, I think, appear of very great weight to a considerate 
reasonable person: of much gi*eater indeed, upon having 
them first laid beloio Min, than is easy for us, who are so 
familiarized to them, to conceive, without some particular 
attention for that purpose. 

All these things, and the several particulars contained F 
under them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly 
examined into ; that the weight of each may be judged ot, 
upon such examination, and such conclusion diawn as results I 
from their united force. But this has not been attempted 
here. I have gone no further than to show, that the general 
imperfect view of them now given, the confessed historical 
evidence for miracles, and the many obvious appearing com- 
pletions of prophecy, together with the collateral things^^ 
here mentioned, and there are several others of the like sort ; 
that all this together, which, being fact, must be acknow- 
ledged by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat 
more than human in this matter ; evidence much more 
important than careless men, who have been accustomed 
only to transient and partial views of it, can imagine , and 2 
indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon. And these things, 

I apprehend, must b© acknowledged by unbelievers. Fox 
though they may say, that the historical evidence of miracles 
wrought in attestation of Chidstianity, is not sufficient to 
convince them that such miracles were really wrought; 
they cannot deny, that there is such historical evidence, it 
being a known matter of fact that there is. They may say, 
the conformity between the prophecies and events is by 

^ All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not 
reducible to the head of certain miracles, or determinate comple* 
tdons of prophecy. See pp. 251, 252. 
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accident ; hut t^liere are many instances in wliicli such con- 
formity itself cannot be denied. They may say, with regard 
to such kind of collateral things as those above mentioned, 
that any odd accidental events, without meaning, will have a 
meaning found in them by fanciful people ; and that such as 
are fanciful in any one certain way, will make out a thousand 
coincidences, which seem to favour their peculiar follies. 
Men, I say, may talk thus : but no one who is serious, 
can possibly think these things to be nothing, if he considers 
the importance of collateral things, and even of lesser cir- 
cumstances, in the evidence of probability, as distinguished, 
in Nature, from the evidence of demonstration. In many 
cases indeed it seems to require the truest judgment, to 
determine with exactness the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence ; but it is very often altogether as convincing as that 
which is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity,®^ consi- 
dered as making one argument, may also servo to recommend 
to serious persons, to set down every thing which they 
think may he of any real weight at all in proof of it, and 
particularly the many seeming completions of prophecy : and 
they will find that, judging by the natural rules, by which 
we judge of probable evidence in common matters, they 
amount to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a joint 
review, than could be supposed upon considering them sepa- 
rately, at different times ; how strong soever the proof 
might before appear to them, upon such separate views of 
it. For probable proofs, by being added, not only increase 

[This summary of Christian evidence is clear, and in many 
respects striking and suggestive. It would be much more impres- 
sive, however, if more justice were done to the morahty of 
Scripture, and the evident adaptedness of its spiritual truths to 
bhe necessities of men. It is not easy to define logically the force 
of this part of the Christian evidence, but all who have studied it 
attest its value, ^^The spirit of prophecy,” says Baxter, was the^ 
first witness ; the spirit of miraculous power was the second; and 
now we have the spirit of renovation and holiness.” There is still a 
fi^hse in ’^hich the language of the Samailtans is true: Now we 

heliew ... for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Chiist* the Saviour of the world,” John iv. 42.] 
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the evidence, but multiply it,^» ISTor sliould I dissuade any 3 
one from setting down what h© thought made for the con- 
trary side. But then it is to be remembered, not in order to 
influence his judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on 
one side may be, in its conseq[uences, much more dangerous 
than a mistake on the other. And what course is most sale, 
and what most dangerous, is a consideration thought very 
material, when we deliberate, not concerning events, but ^ 
concerning conduct in our temporal affairs. To be influenced 
by this consideration in our judgment, to believe or disbelieve 
upon it, is indeed as much prejudice, as any thing whatever. 
And, like other prejudices, it operates contrary ways in 

Taken together/' and, as he has already stated, ‘^multiplied 
together/' that is, the improbability of several niarks of truth 
existing simultaneously in the same thing, and that thing false, is 
mnch greater than the sum of the improbabilities of each existing 
in it separately, seems to my understanding/' says Mr. Wil- 

berforoe, ''at least morally impossible that so many different 
species of proofs, and all so strong, should have lent their concur- 
rent aid, and have united their j oint force, in the estabhshment of 
falsehood." — Practical View, chap. v. "If man’s contrivance, or if 
the favour of accident, could have given to Christianity any of its 
apparent testimonies ^ . - there could be noj room to believe, nor 
even to imagine, that all . . . could be united together by any 
such causes. If a successful craft could have contrived its public 
miracles, or so much as the pretence of them, it requires another 
reach of craft and new resources to provide and adapt its prophecies 
to the same object. Further, it demanded not only a different 
a3:t, but a totally opposite character, to conceive and propagate its 
admirable morals. Again, the achievement of its propagation, in 
defiance of the powers and the terrors of the world, implied a new 
energy of x>ersonal genius and other qualities of action than any 
concurring in the work before. Lastly, the model of tho life of 
its founder, in the very description of it, is a work of so much 
originality and wisdom, as could be the offspring only of consum- 
mate powers of inventioru The genuine state of uhe Christian 
evidence is this ; there is unambiguous testimony to its works of 
miraculous powder; there are oracles of prophecy; there are other 
distinct marks and signs of a Divine omgmal within it. And no 
state but that of truth could m one subject produce them all, or 
can now account for their existence*"^ — Davison's Visrourses on Pro ^ 
phecy, p. 31.1 
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different men ; for some are inclined to l;>olieve what they 
hope, and others what they fear. And it is manifest unrea- 
sonahleness to apply to men’s passions in order to gain their 
assent. Bnt in deliberations concerning condnct, there is 
nothing which reason more requires to be taken into the 
account, than the importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, 
what would he the consequence of acting in this, or in a 
contrary manner : still, that taking one side could he at- 
tended with little or no bad consequence, and taking the 
other might bo attended with the greatest, must appear, to 
unprejudiced reason, of the highest moment towards deter- 
mining how we are to act. But the truth of our religion, 
like the truth of common matters, is to be judged of by all 
6 the e^ddence taken together. And unless the whole series 
of things which may bo alleged in this argument, and every 
particular thing in it, can reasonably he supposed to have 
been by accident (for here the stress of the argument for 
Christianity lies) ; then is the truth of it proved : in like 
manner, as if in any common case numerous events acknow- 
ledged, were to bo alleged in proof of any other event 
disputed ; the truth of the disputed event would ho proved, 
not only if any ono of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearly imply it, hut, though no one of them singly did so, 
if the whole of the acknowledged events taken together 
could not in reason be supposed to have happened, unless 
the disputed one were true* 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of this 
evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short 
and lively manner, that such and such things are liable to 
objection, that this and another thing is of little weight in 
itself; but impossible to show, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in ono view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, that there is 
no presumption against a revelation as miraculous ; that the 
general scheme of Christianity, and the principal parts of it^ 
are conformable to the experienced constitution of things, 
and the whole perfectly credible ; so the account now given 
of the positive evidence for it shows, that this evidence is 
such as, from the nature of it, cannot he destroyed, though 
It should be lessened. 
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OF THK OBJECT XOHS WHICH MAY BE MADE ACAXlfiST ABaUIHC 
FROM THE AKAEOGY OF HATTJBH, TO REBIGIOH. 

[Against reasonings founded on analogy some may x'axse objec- 
tions ; and a few of these it is intended here to consider, 

A Enumerated 1 — 5- It is alleged, for example, 

1 It is a poor thing to meet difficulties in levealed religion by 

saying that there are the same difficulties in Naturs, when we 
want to clear religion from all difficulties. Answer, 
a The thing wanted is, it seems, to comprehend Providence and 
Ood- 

b To reason from the known (natural religion) to the unknown 
(revealed) is not a poor thing, compared with no know- 
ledge ; so it is allowed in science and medicine, 
e If natural religion is admitted to be true, it is important to 
show that ohjections to revealed religion apply equally to 
natural, for so revealed religion is vindicated, 

2 But it IS surely a strange way of convincing men of the obliga- 

tions of religion to show that they have as little reason for 
their worldly pursuits. 

Answer, 

a Religion is a practical thing, as business is ; and, like reasons, 
or any reasons, may be sufficient to guide us in both cases, 
and ought, from prudence, to guide us 
b If the objection be that religion should not have doubtful 
evidence \ then note that worldly pursuits are often 
doubtful, yet men follow them. Besides, the case of 
religion, though not free from all doubt, is much stronger 
than the case of worldly conduct. 

B It is a strange way of vindicating Grod's character in religion 
for goodness and justice, to show that like objections lie 
against Providence, when we ought rather to answer the 
objections themselves. 

Answer. 

a The treatise does not profess to vindicate Grod’s character, 
but to show men their obligations; and to do this, all that 
is needed is to show that, for aught we know, the objec- 
tions are consistent with goodness and justice, and may he 
even proofs of them. 

b It is attempted to answer ohjections to God's goodness and 
justice, not by showing that the like objections (st^posed 
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concImwe)y be against Providence, but by sboTving that 
the objections are not conclusive, appl 3 d.ng eq[ually to God^s 
present government as a matter of fact* 

c Even if these objections are not answered in this way, the 
facts of religion remain as credible, in spite of the objec- 
tions. 

d Though objections to the reasonableness of religion cannot 
be answered without considering its reasonableness, objec- 
tions against its credibility may: for 

1 It is a system of facts, and 

2 Though sometimes useful to show how reasonable any p*»rt 

is, this cannot always he necessary, and 

3 The obligations of religion depend upon the reasonStble- 

ness, not of the system, but of the practice, and so it is 
enough if in the system there be nothing unreasonable ; 
and 

e Analogy may supply no answer to objections against the 
goodness of the system, hut it does to objections against 
the credibility of the system as a matter of fact. This is 
what is meant in these remarks- 

4 Religion rests on unsatisfactory evidence; that is, on evidence 
not sufficient for certainty, hut 

a So is the evidence of any system of life — what is best — what 
rules will secure it ? Rehgion, therefore, is like every 
other real thing in this world, its evidence real, but not 
certain; imcertainty belonging to our very condition. 

b Moreover, religion is simply intended to try and discipline 
our virtue. It is a probation, as it would not be, if its 
evidence were overbearing. 

c So that the only question is, whether its evidence is sufficient 
in prudence to inhuence the judgment and practice, while 
thus testing our virtue 

6 In fact (it will be said) men ai’e not influenced by this evidence, 
and that is a fatal objection. 

Answer : 

a The question is not what men do, but what they ought to do 
in practice. 

b The objection is nothing against reli^on, which answers its 
end in testing men, whether they are influenced by it or 
not. 

c It is allowed the evidence of religion has some weight, but so 
it ought to have some influence, and if such influence be 
allowed to this treatise, it has not missed its end, 

B On the aigument of the treatise Butler notes. 
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X That he reasons, not upon his own principles, but upon (that 
IS, notwithstanding) the principles of his opponents; admit- 
ting fatalism, and affi.rming nothing of the moral htness ol 
moral acts, independent of the will of the Creator. 

^ He treats religion simply as a matter of fact; as a historj' 
■which, moreover, reveals as facts God’s moral government, 
present and future, etc , and which are proved, not demon- 
stratively (a thing impossible in matter of fact), but prac- 
tically* Abstract questions, and the principles of things 
involved in all those facts, are not discussed. 

S Hence the force of this treatise. 

a To those -vvho hold liberty and moral fitness it is an additional 
proof of the truth of religion, and -fco those who deny them 
it is a new proof. 

b To believers it strengthens existing evidence, and answers 
objections ; to unbelievers, it proves Christianity credible; 
and, 

c More generally, analogy confirms all facts to which it can be 
applied, and is the only proof of most. It is on the side 
of religion, and ought to be followed especially by all who 
profess to follow hTature.] 


If every one would consider, with snob attention as they arc 
bound, even in point of morality, to consider, what they 
judge and give characters of, the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to be expected ; for some we find do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they writo 
against : since this treatise, in common with most others, 
lies open to objections, which may appear very material to 
thoughtful men at first sight ; and, besides that, seems 
peculiarly liable to the objections of such as can Judge with- 
out thinking, and of such as can censme without judging ; 
it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these objections 
which occur to me, and consider them to their hands. And 
they are such as these : ^ 

** That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation, a 
by saying, that there are the same in natural religion ; wbon 1 
■what is wanting is to clear both of them of these tlieir 
common, as well as other their respective, difficulties ; bat 

* [These objections are taken up in succession (though not re- 
peated in the t*>xt) and answered*! 

U 
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2 that it is a strange way indeed of convincing men of the 
(obligations of religion, to show them, that they have as 
little reason for their worldly pursuits : and a strange way 

3 of viadicating the justice and goodness of the Author of 

Kature, and of removing the objections against both, to 
which the system of religion lies oiien, to show, that the 
like objections lie against natural providence ; a way of 
answering ob}octioiLS against religion, without so much as 
pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the parti- 
cular things in it objected against, are reasonable espe- 

cially, perhaps some may be inattentive enough to add, 
must this be thought strange, when it is confessed that 

# analogy is no answer to such objections ; that when this 
sort of reasoning is carried to the utmost length it can be 
imagined capable of, it will yet leave the mind in a very unsa- 
tisfied state : and that it must be unaccountable ignorance of 
mankind, to imagine they will be prevailed with to forego 
6 their present interests and pleasures, from regard to religion 
upon doubtful evidence*’^ 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, 
that appearance will be found in a great measure owing to 
half-views, which show but part of an object, yet show 
that indistinctly, and to imdetcrminato language. By these 
means weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous 
men by themselves. And even those who are serious and 
considerate, cannot always readily disentangle, and at once 
clearly see through the perplexities, in which subjects them- 
selves are involved ; and which are heightened by the 
deficiencies and the abuse of words. To this latter 8(311; of 
persons, the following reply to each pait of this objection 
severally, may be of some assistance : as it may also tend a 
little to stop and silence others. 

Tirst, The thing wanted, e. what men rec^uiie, is to have 
I an difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thing 
we know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring 
a to coiaprohend the Divine nature, and the whole plan of 
Providence from everlasting to everlasting. But it hath 
h always been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
to what is disputed. And it is in no other sense a poor 
thing, to argue from natural religion to revealed, in the 
manner found fault with, than it is to argue in numberless 
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other ways of probable deduction and inference, in matters 
of conduct, which we ai’o continually reduced to the neoes- 
Bity of doing. Indeed, the epithet ^oor may be applied, I 
fear, as properly to great part or the whole of human hfe, ao 
it is to the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not a 
poor thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in 
tlio euro of diseases, as even the most eminent have? to 
act upon conjecture and guess, where the life of man is 
concerned ? Undoubtedly it is : but not in comparison of 
having no skill at all in that useful art, and being obliged to 
act wholly in the dark. 

Umi}her : since it is as unreasonable, as it is common, to c 
urge objections against revelation, which are of eq^ual weight 
against natural religion ; and those who do this, if they 
are not confused themselves, deal unfairly with others, in 
making it seem, that they are arguing only against reve- 
lation, or particular doctrines of it, when in reality they 
arc arguing against moral providence ; it is a thing of 
consequence to show, that such objections arc as much 
levelled against natural religion as against revealed. And 
objections, which are equally applicable to both, are pro- 
perly speaking answered, by its being shown that they 
are so, x^iovided the former be admitted to be true. And, 
without talcing in the consideiation liow distinctly this is 
admitted, it is plainly very material to observe, that as the 
things objected against in natural religion are of the same 
kind with what is certain matter of experience in the course 
of Pi evidence, and in the information which Grod affords us 
concoming our temporal interest under his government ; so 
the objections against the system of Christianity, and the 
evidence of it, are of the very same kind with those which 
are made against the system and evidence of natural religion. 
However, the reader upon review may see, that most of 
the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter part of this 
treatise, do not necessarily require to have more taken for 
granted than is in the former ; that there is an Author of 
Nature, or natural Governor of the world : and Christianity 
is vindicated, not from its analogy to natural religion, but 
chiefly from its analogy to the experienced constitution oi 
Nature. 

Secondly, Koligion, is a pmctlcal thing, and consists in such 2 

IT 2 
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a detomiiiiate cotirse ot life, as being wlxat, tnere is reason to 
tliink, is commanded by tbe Axitlior of Nature, and 'will, upon 
a the whole, be onr happiness under his government. Now if 
men can be convinced, that they have the like reason to 
believe this, as to believe, that taking care of their temporal 
vilL be to their advantage ; sticli conviction cannot 
bill bo an argument to them for the practice of religion. And 
if there be really any reason for believing one of these, 
and endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves the 
necessaries and conveniences of it ; then there is reason also 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to seeme the 
interest it proposes to us. And if the interest, which religion 
proposes to us, be infinitely greater than our 'whole temporal 
interest ; then there must be proportionably greater reason 
for endeavouring to secure one, than the other ; since, by the 
supposition, the probability of our securing one is equal to 
the probability of our sccurmg the other. This seems plainly 
imans'werable ; and has a tendency to influence fair minds, 
who consider what our condition really is, or upon what 
evidence we are naturally appointed to act ; and who arc 
disposed to acquiesce in the terms upon which we live, and 
attend to and follow that practical instruction, whatever it 
be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument referred to 
in the objection, lies in another place. For, it is said that 
the proof of religion is involved in such inextricable diffi- 
culties, as to render it doubtful; and that it cannot be 
supposed, that, if it were true, it would be left upon doubtful 
evidence. Here then, over and above the force of each 
particular difficulty or objection, these difficulties and ob- 
jections taken together are turned into a positive argument 
against the truth of religion; which argument would stand 
thus. If religion were true, it would not be left doubtful, 
and open to objections to the degree in which it is: there- 
fore that it is thus left, not only renders the evidence of it 
weak, and lessens its force, m proportion to the weight of 
such objections , but also shows it to be false, or is a general 
presumption of its being so. Now the observation, that, 
from the natural constitution and course of things, we must 
in our temporal concerns, almost continually, and in matters 
of great consequence, act upon evidence of 4 lika kind and 
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degree to the evidence of religion, is an answer to this argn- 
ment ; because it shows, that it is according to the conduct 
and character of the Anther of Natnre to appoint we slionid 
act upon evidence like to that, which this aigument prcsuiues 
he cannot be supposed to appoint we should act npon ’ it is 
an instance, a general one made up of numerous paitxcular 
ones, of somewhat in his dealing with us, similar to what is 
said to be incredible. And as the force of this answer lies 
merely in the parallel which there is between the cvidenct? 
for religion and for our temporal conduct ; tlxe answer is 
equally just and conclusive, whether the parallel be made 
out, by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, or 
the evidence of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The desigm of this treatise is not to vindicate the b 
character of Grod, but to show the obligations of men ; it is 
not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs to us to 
do. Those are two subjects, and ought not to be confounded* 
And though they may at length run up into each other yot 
observations may immediately tend to make out the latter, 
which do not appear, by any immediate connexion, to the 
purpose of the former ; which is less our concern than many 
seem to think. Por, first, it is not necessary wc should a 
justify the dispensations of Providence against objections, 
any further than to show, that the things objected against 
may, for aught we know, be consistent with justice and 
goodness. Suppose then, that there are things in the system 
of this world, and plan of Providence relating to it, which 
taken alone would be xmjust : yefc it has been shown unan- 
swerably, that if we could take in the reference, which these 
things may have, to other things present, past, and to come 5 
to the whole schema, which the things objected against are 
parts of ; these very things might, for aughfc we loiow, be 
found to be, not only consistent with justice, but instances 
of it. Indeed it has been shown, by the analogy of what we 
see, not only possible that this may be the case, but credible 
that it is. And thus objections, drawn from such things, are 
answered, and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 
makes its vindication necessary. Hence it appears, secondly, 
that objections against the Divine justice and goodness are 
not endeavoured to be removed, by showing that the like 
objections, allowed to be really conclusive, lie against natural 
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providence : but tliose objections being supposed and shewn 
not to be conclusivej tlie things objected against, considered 
as matters of fact, are further shown to be credible, from 
their conformity to the constitution of IsTature ; for instance, 
that God will reward and punish men for their actions here- 
after, from the observation, that he does reward and punish 
them for their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is oi 
weight. And I add, thirdly, it would be of weight, even 
c though those objections were not answered. For, there 
being the proof ot religion above set down; and religion 
implying several facts ; for instance again, the fact last 
mentioned, that God will reward and punish men for their 
actions hereafter ; the observation, that his present method 
of government is by rewards and punishments, shows that 
futxire fact not to bo incredible : whatever objections men 
may think they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, 
according to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as im- 
probable from their belief of necessity. I say, as improbable ; 
for it is evident no objection against it, as unjust^ can be 
urged from necessity ; since this notion as much destroys 
*1 injustice, as it does justice. Then, fourthly. Though objec- 
tions against the reasonableness of the system of religion 
cannot Indeed be answered without entering into con- 
sideration of its reasonableness ; yet objections against the 
credibility or truth of it may. Because the system of it is 
reducible into what is properly matter of fact : and the 
truth, the probable truth, of facts, may be shown without 
consideration of their reasonableness. Nor is it necessary, 
though, in some eases and respects it is highly useful and 
proper, yet it is not necessary, to give a proof of the reason- 
ableness of eveiy precept enjoined us, and of every particular 
dispensation of Providence, which comes into the system of 
religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a person of a right 
disposition is convinced of the perfection of the Divine 
nature and conduct, the further he will advance towards 
that perfection of religion, which St, John speaks of.^ But 
the general obligations of religion are fully made out, by 
3 proving the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that 
the practice of religion is reasonable, may be shown, though 
no more could bo proved, than that the system of it mmj be 

^ 1 John iv. 18. 
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eo, for augiit we knew to the contrary ; and CYen witbt>iit 
entering into tiie distinct consideration of tMs. And fi’om e 
hence, :aithly, it is easy to sec, that though the analogy of 
Nature is not an immediate answer to objections against the 
wisdom, the justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept 
of religion; yet it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct 
answer to what is really intended by such objections ; which 
is, to show that the things objected against are incredible. 

Fourthly, It is most readily acknowledged, that the fore- d 
going treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very far indeed 
from it : but so would any natural institution of life appear, 
if reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Licaving a 
religion out of the case, men are divided in their oi>irrfons, 
whether our pleasures overbalance our pains : and whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world And were 
all such controversies settled, which perhaps, in speculation, 
Avould be found involved in great difficulties ; and were it 
determined upon the evidence of reason, as Nature has de- 
termined it to our hands, that life is to bo preserved : yet 
still, the rules which God has been pleased to afi*ord us, for 
escaping the miseries of it, and obtaining its satisfactions, 
the rules for instance, of preserving health, and rocovering 
it when lost, arc not only fallible and precarious, but very 
far from being exact. Nor are we informed by Nature, in 
future contingencies and accidents, so as to render it at all 
certain, what is the best meihod ot managing our affair 
What will be the success of our temporal pursuits, in the 
common sense of the word success, is highly doubtful. And 
what will be the success of them in the pi'oper sense of the 
word ; A e. what happiness or enjoyment we shall obtain 
by them, is doubtful in a much higher degree. Indeed the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence, with which we are 
obliged to take up, in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed. Yet men do not throw away life, or disregard 
the interests of it, upon accoimt of this doubtfulness. The 
evidence of religion then being admitted real, those who 
object against it, as not satisfactory, u e. as not being what 
they wish it, plainly forget the very condition of our being : 

® [This question is discussed in Bayle’s Diet. art. Xenophanes, 
notes, D, E, F, G. It is instructive to find unbelievers co^esEmg 
in this way to the vanity of life apart from immortality.] 
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for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong to such a 
b creature as man. And, which is more material, they forget 
also the very nature of religion. For, religion presupposes, 
in all those who will embrace it, a certain degree of integrity 
and honesty ; which it was intended to try whether men 
have or not, and to exercise in such as have it, in order to 
its improvement. Keligion presupposes this as much, and 
in the same sense, as speaking to a man presupposes h© 
understands the language in wliich you speak ; or as w^arn- 
ing a man of any danger presupposes that he hath such a 
regard to himself, as that he will endeavour to avoid it. And 
c therefore the question is not at all, Whether the evidence 
of religion be satisfactory ; but Whether it be, in reason, 
sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue, which it pre- 
supposes. Now the evidence of it is fully sufficient for all 
those purposes of probation ; how far soever it is from being 
satisfactory, as to the purposes of curiosity, or any other : 
and indeed it answers the purposes of the former in several 
respects, wJiich it would not do, if it were as overbearing as 
is required. One might add further ; that whether the 
motives or the evidence for any course of action he satis- 
factory, meaning here by that word, what satisfies a man, 
that such a course of action will in event be for his good ; 
this need never be, and I think, strictly speaking, never is, 
the practical question in common matters. But the practical 
question in all cases is. Whether the evidence for a course 
of action be such, as, taking in all circumstances, makes 
the faculty within us, which is the guide and judge of con- 
duct,^ determine that course of action to be prudent. Indeed, 
satisfaction that it will he for our interest or happiness, 
abundantly determines an action to be prudent : but evidence 
almost infinitely lower than this, determines actions to h© so 
too ; even in the conduct of every day. 

5 Fifthly, As to the objection concerning the influence which 
this argument, or any part of it, may, or may not, be expected 
to have upon men ; 1 observe, as above, that religion being 
intended for a trial and exercise of the morality of every 
person’s character, who is a subject of it ; and there being. 
See Dissert, II. [Clarke uses this argument : ‘Evidences,^ 
prop. XV. He also cites Amobius (adv. Gent. lib. 2) to the same 
effeot.l 
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as I liaye shown, such evidence for it, m is 6ufiScfent> in 
reason, to inflneiice men to embrace it ; to object, t-hat it is 
not to be imagined maiildnd vlll bo iniiiiencod by sucli evi- 
dence, is nothing to the purpose of the foregomg treatise. 

For the purpose of it is not to inquire, what sort of creatures 
mankind are ; but what the light and knowledge, which is ^ 
afforded them, requires they should be : to show how, in 
reason, they ought to behave ; not how, in fact, they will 
behave. This depends upon themselves, and is their own 
concern; the personal concern of each man in particulai. 
And how little regard the generality have to it, experience 
indeed does too fully show. But religion, considered as a 
probation, has had its end upon all persons, to whom it has h 
been proposed with evidence suffLoient in reason to inHuence 
their practice : for by this means they have been put into a 
state of probation , let them behave as they will in it.^ And 
thus, not only revelation, but reason also, teaches us, that by 
the evidence of religion being laid before men, the designs of 
Providence are carrying on, not only with regard to those 
who will, bnt likewise -with regard to those who will not, be 
influenced by it. However, lastly, the objection here referred 
to, allows the things insisted upon in this treatise to be of c 
some weight : and if so, it may be hoped it will have some 
influence. And if there be a probability that it will have 
any at all, there is the same reason in kind, though not isk 
degree, to lay it before men, as there would bo, if it were 
likely to have a greater influence. 

And further, I desire it may be considered, with respect to H 
ihe whole of the foregomg objections, that in this treatise I 
have argued upon the principles of others, not my own ; 

® If a religious belief is to be with me the same thing as are my 
moral beliefs ; if it is to act as an influence, countervailing other 
influences; then it must be possible for me to disbelieve. There 
could not be a Christian in a world constituted as this is, if there 
ware not always room for a man to be an infidel/' — Restoration of 
Itehef, p. 338.] 

® By arguing upon the principles of others^ the reader will observe is 
meant, not proving any thing from those principles, but notwithstand^ 
mg them. Thus religion is proved, not from the opinion of neces- 
sity, which is absurd; but, notwithstanding or even though th&t opioion 
were admitted to be true. 
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and have omitted what I thmk true, and of the utmost im- 
portance, because by others thought unintelligible, or not 
true. Thus I have argued upon the piinciples of the 

1 Fatalists, whicli I do not believe : and have omitted a thing 
of the utmost importance which I do believe, the moral 
fitness and unfitness of actions, pi ior to all will whatever ; 
which I apprehend as certainly to determine the Divine 
conduct, as speculative truth and falsehood necessarily 
determine the Divine judgment. Indeed the principle ot 
liberty, and that of moral fitness, so force themselves upon 
the mind, that morahsts, the ancients as well as moderns, 
have formed tlieir language upon it. And probably it may 
appear in mine : though I have endeavoured to avoid it ; and, 
in order to avoid it, have sometimes been obliged to express 
myself in a manner, which will appear strange to such as do 
not observe the reason for it : but the general argument here 
pursued does not at all suppose or proceed upon these prin*- 
ciplos. How, these two abstract principles of liberty and 

2 moral fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
other view, than merely as a ejuestion of fact : and in this view 
it is here considered. It is obvious, that Christianity, and the 
proof of it, are both historical. And even natural religion 
is properly a matter of fact. For, that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world, is so : and this proposition contains 
the general system of natural religion. But then, several 
abstract truths, and in particular these two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it : whereas 
it is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain 
this : that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, is an abstract truth : but that they appear so to 
our mind, is only a matter of fact. And this last must have 
been admitted, if any thing was, by those ancient sceptics, 
who would not have admitted the former : but pretended to 
doubt, whether there were any such thing as truth, or 
whether wo could certainly depend upon our faculties ot 
understanding for the knowledge of it in any case. So 
likewise, that there is, in the nature of things, an original 
standard of right and wrong in actions, independent upon all 
win, but which unalterably determines the will of God, to 
exercise that moral government over the worlds which 
religion teaches, u e. finally and upor tj-^ whole to reward 
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and punisli men respectirely as they act ri^ht or wron^ i 
this assertion contains an abstract truth, as well as matter 
of fact. But suppose, in the present state, every man, 
without exception, was rewarded and punished in exact 
proportion as he followed or trans^'essed that sense of right 
and wrong, which God has implanted in the nature of every 
man : this would not foe at all an abstract truth, but only a 
matter of fact. And thongh this fact were acknowledged by 
every one ; yet the very same dijOiculties might be raised as 
are now, concerning the abstract questions of liberty and 
moral fitness : and wo should have a proof, even the certain 
one of experience, that the government of the world was 
perfectly moral, without taking in the consideration of 
those questions : and this proof would remain, in what way 
soever they were determined. And thus, God having given 
mankind a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, 
and which natuially approves some actions as right, and 
of good desert, and condemns others as wrong, and of ill 
desert ; that ho will, finally and upon the whole, reward the 
former and punish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract 
truth, but of what is as mere a fact, as his doing so at present 
would be. This future fact I have not indeed proved with 
the force with which it might be proved, from the principles 
of liberty and moral fitness ; bnt without them have given a 
really conclusive practical proof of it, which is greatly 
strengthened by the general analogy of Nature*: a proof 
easily cavilled at, easily shown not to be demonstrative, 
for it is not offered as such ; but impossible, I think, to *be 
evaded, or answered. And thus the obligations of religion 
are made out, exclusively of the questions concerning liberty 
and moral fitness ; which have been peiplexed with diffi- 
culties and abstruse reasonings, as everything may. 

Hence therefore may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion upon the proof arising out of the two last-men- 
tioned piinciples, an additional proof and a confirmation of 
it : to suoli as do not admit those piinciples, an original 
proof of it/ and a confirmation of that proof. Those who 
believe will hero find the scheme of Christianity cleared of 


P. 123, etc. 
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objections^ and tbe evidence of it in a peculiar manner 
b strengtbetied : those who do not believe will at least be 
shown the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity 
false^ the plain undoubted credibility of it, and, I hope, a 
good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think that 
analogy, as here urged, has too gi-eat stress laid upon it ; 
c and ridicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to show 
the argument from it in a disadvantageous light : yet there 
can be no q^uestion, but that it is a real one. For religion, 
both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous facts ; 
analogy, being a confirmation of all facts to which it can be 
applied, as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be 
admitted by every one to be a material thing, and truly of 
weight on the side of religion, both natural and revealed ; 
and it ought to be particularly regarded by such as profess 
to follow Nature, and to be less satisfied wi^^^ 
reasonings. 


CONOLXJSION* 

Whateveb account may be given of the strange inattention 
and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter of 
such nKLportance as religion ; it would, before experience, be 
incredible, that there shouM be the like disregard in those, 
who have had the moral system of the world laid before 
them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated upon 
them : because this moral system carries in it a good degree 
of evidence for its truth, upon its being barely proposed to 
our thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings and 
distinctions, to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, and will 
judge it in righteousness ; though they may be necessary to 
answer abstruse difiiculties, when once such are raised ; when 
the very meaning of those words, which express most intelli- 
gibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
uncertain ; and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculation. But to an unprejudiced 
mind ten thousand thousand instances of design cannot but 
prove a designer. And it is intuitively manifest, that crea 
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txires ought to live ixnvler a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to creatures whom 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed the truth 
of revealed religion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident^ 
but re<iuires external proofs in order to its being received. 
Yet inattention, among us, to revealed religion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute, immoral temper of mind, as in- 
attention fco nafcuml religion : because, when both are laid 
before iis, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inq[ume into both, and to embrace 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the 
same nature. Por, revelation claims to be the voice of God ; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is con- 
clusive, upon thorough consideration of it ; so it offers itself 
to us with manifest obvious appearances of having some- 
thing more than human in it, and therefore in all reason 
requires to have its claims most seriously examined into. It 
is to be added, that though light and knowledge, in what 
manner soever affordeil us, is equally from God ; yet a 
miraculous revelation has a peculiar tendency, from the 
first principles of our nature, to awaken mankind, and 
inspire them with reverence and awe : and this is a peculiar 
obligation, to attend to what claims to be so with such 
appearances of truth. It is therefor© most certain, that 
our obligations to inquire seriously into the evidence of 
Christianity, and, upon supposition of its truth, to embrace 
it, are of the utmost importance, and moral in the highest 
and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that the 
evidence of religion in general, and of Christianity, has been 
seriously inquired into, by all reasonable men among us. 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specu- 
lative principles of infidelity. And all of them do not 
content themselves with a bare neglect of religion, and 
enjoying their imaginary freedom from its restraints. Some 
go much beyond this. They deride God’s moral govern- 
ment over the world. They renounce his protection, and 
defy his justice. They ridicule and vilify Christianity, and 
blaspheme the Author of it; and take all occasions to 
manifest a^scom and contempt of revelation. This amounts 
fco an active setting themselves against religion ; to what 
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may Tbo considorod as a positive principle of ii'religion; 
wlLioh they cnltivate wtlxm themselves, and, whetlior they 
intend this effect or not, render habitual, as a good man 
does the contrary principle. And others, who aio not 
chargeable with all this proffigateness, yet are in avowed 
opposition to religion, as if discovered to be groundless, 
"^ow admitting, which is the supposition we go upon, that 
these persons act npon what they think principles of reason, 
and otherwise they are not to he argued with ; it is really 
inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly see the 
whole evidence of it, considered in itself, to be nothing at 
all ; nor do they pretend this. They are far indeed from 
having a just notion of its evidence : but they would not say 
its evidence was nothing, if they thought the system of ifc, 
Avith all its circumstances, were credible, like other matters 
of science or history. So that their manner of treating it 
must proceed, either from such kind of objections against all 
religion, as have been answered or obviated in the former 
part of this treatise ; or else from objections, and difaculties, 
supposed mox'© peculiar to Christianity. Thus, they enter- 
i ain prejudices against the whole notion of a revelation, and 
miraculous interpositions. They find things in Scripture, 
whether in incidental passages, or in the general scheme of it, 
whicli appear to them unreasonable. They take for granted^ 
that if Christianity were true, the light of it must have been 
more general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or 
rather overbearing : that it must and would have been, in 
some way, otherwise put and left than it is. ISTow this is 
not imagining they see the evidence itself to be nothing', or 
inconsiderable ; but q^uite another thing. It is being fortiffed 
against the evidence, in some degree acknowledged, by 
thinking they see the system of Christianity, or somewhat 
which appears to them necessarily connected with it, to be 
incredible or false; fortified against that evidence, which 
might, otherwise, mais:© great impression upon them. Ox, 
lastly, if any of these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Christianity ; their behaviour seems 
owing to their taking for granted, through strange inatten- 
tion, that such doubting is, in a manner, the same thing, as 
being certain against it. 

To these persons and to this state of opinion boncermng 
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religion, the foregoing treatise is adapted. For, all the gene- 
ral objections against the moral system of Nature haTing been 
obviated, it is shown, that there is not any peculiar pre- 
sumption at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so discovered ; 
nor any worth mentioning against it as miraculous, if any at 
all; none, certainly, which can render it in the least in- 
credible. It is shown, that, upon suxiposition of a Divine re- 
velation, the analogy of Nature renders it beforehand highly 
credible, I think probable, that many things in it must ap- 
pear liable to great objections ; and that w^ must be incom- 
petent judges of it, to a great degree. This observation is, 
I think, unquestionably true, and of the very utmost impor- 
tance: but it is urged, as I hope it will be understood, 
with great caution of not vilifying the faculty of reason, 
which the candle of the Lord within us though it can 
afford no light where it does not shine, nor judge where 
it has no princixdes to judge upon. The objections here 
spoken of, being first answered in the view of objections 
against Cliristianifcy as a matter of fact, are in the next place 
considered as urged more immediately against the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of the Christian dispensation. And it 
is fully made out, that they admit of exactly the like answer, 
in every respect, to what the like objections against the con- 
stitution of Nature admit of ; that, as partial views give the 
aiopearanoo of wrong to things, which, upon further consi- 
deration and knowledge of their relations to other things, 
are found just and good ; so it is perfectly credible, that the 
things objected against the wisdom and goodness of the 
Christian dispensation, may be rendered instances of wisdom 
^ and goodness, by their reference to other things beyond our 
view : because Christianity is a scheme as much above our 
comprehension, as that of Nature ; and, like that, a scheme in 
which means are made use of to acconqdish ends, and which, 
as is most credible, may be carried on by general laws. And 
it ought to be attended to, that this is not an answer taken 
merely or chiefly from our ignorance, but from somewhat 
positive, which our observation shows us. For to like objec- 
tions. the like answer is experienced to be just, in numbeis 


^ Frov* jcK 27, 
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less parallel casos> Tlio objections against tlie Chrisilaii 
dispensation, and the method by 'which it is carried on, 
having been thus obviated, in general and together ; the 
chief of them are considered distinctly, and the particular 
things objected to are shown credible, by their perfect 
analogy, each apart, to the constitution of Nature. Thus, if 
man be fallen from his primitive state, and to be restored, 
and infinite wisdom and power engages in accomplishing 
our recovery : it were to have been expected, it is said, that 
this should have been effected at once ; and not by such a 
long series of means, and such a various economy of persons 
and things ; one dispensation preparatory to another, this to 
a fuither one, and so on through an indefinite number of ages, 
before the end of the scheme proposed can be completely ac- 
complished ; a scheme conducted by infinite wisdom, and 
executed by almighty power. But now, on the contrary, 
our finding that everything in the constitution and course of 
Nature is thus carried on, shows such expectations concerning 
revelation to be highly unreasonable 5 and is a satisfactory 
answer to them, when urged as objections against the credi- 
bility, that the great scheme of Providence in the redemption 
of the world may be of this kind, and to be accomplished in 
this manner. As to the particular method of our redemption, 
the appointment of a Mediator between God and man : this 
has been shown to be most obviously analogous to the 
general conduct of Nature, e, the God of Nature, in 
appointing others to be the instruments of his mercy, as 
we experienced in the daily course of providence. The 
condition of this world, which the doctrine of our redemp- 
tion by Christ presupposes, so much falls in with natural 
appearances, that heathen moralists inferred it from those 
appearances: inferred, that human nature was fallen from 
its original rectitude, and, in consequence of this, degraded 
from its primitive happiness. Or, however this opinion came 
into tJae world, these appearances must have kept up the 
tradition, and confirmed the belief of it. And as it was the 
general opinion under the light of Nature, that repentance 
and i^eformation, alone and by itself, was not sufficient to 
do away sin, and procure a fuU remission of the penalties 
annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing does not at all 
lead to any such conclusion; so every day’s experience 
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Shows us, that refoimation is not, in any sort, sufficient to 
X>rovent the presojL^t disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
the natural course of things, God has annexed to folly and 
extravagance. Yet thci'O may be ground to think, that the 
punishments, which, hy the general laws of Divine govern- 
ment, are annexed to viee, may be prevented : that pi'O* 
vision may have been, even originally, made, that they 
should be prevented by some means or other, though they 
could not by reformation alone. For we have daily instances 
of such 'mercy ^ in the general conduct of N ature : compassion, 
provided for misery,^ medicines for diseases, friends against 
enemies. There is provision made, in the original consti- 
tution of the world, that much of the natural bad con- 
sequences of our follies, which persons themselves alone 
cannot prevent, may be prevented by the assistance of 
others ; assistance, which JN^ature enables, and disposes 
and appoints them to afford. By a method of goodness 
analogous to this, when the world lay m wickedness, and 
consequently ruin, God so loved the loorld^ that he gave Jus only 
hegotten Son to save it : and he 'being made perfect by suffering^ 
became the azethor of eternal salvation to all them that obey him. ^ 
Indeed neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particular, that the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scriptime teaches us it was : but 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that 
other particular means would be of the efficacy, whicij 
experience shows they are, in numberless instances. And 
therefore, as the case before us does not admit of experi- 
ence so, that ncitlier reason nor analogy can show how, 
or in what particular way, tho intci'position of Christ, as 
revealed in Scrii>tiire, is of that efficacy, which it is there 
represented to be ; this is no kind nor degree of presumption 
against its being really of that efficacy. Further : the ob- 
jections against Christianity, ffiom the light of it not being 
universal, nor its evidence so strong as might possibly bo 
given us, have been answered by the general analogy of 
Nature. That God has made such variety of creatures, is 
indeed an answer to the former : but that he dispenses Ids' 

* Serm, at the Rolls, p. 106 . 


® Jolmiii. 16 ; Heb. -v. 
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gifts in snoh variety ^ botli of degrees and kinds, amongst 
creatures of tlie same species, and even to tlie same indi- 
Tidnals at different times, is a more obvions and full answer 
to it* And it is so far from being the method of Providence 
in other oases, to afford ns such overbearing evidence, as 
some requiro in proof of Oliristianity ; that, on the contrary, 
the evidence npon which we are natimally appointed to act 
in common matters, throng'hont a very gTeat part of life, is 
doubtful in a high degree. Amd admitting tlie fact, that 
God has afforded to some no more than doubtful evidence ol 
religion ; the same account may be given of it^ as of diffi- 
culties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is 
not impossible,^ surely, that this alleged doubtfulness may 
be men's own fault ; it deserves their most serious consider- 
ation, whether it be not so. However, it is certain, that 
doubting implies a degi'ee of evidence for that of which we 
doubt ; and that this degree of evidence as really lays isis 
under obligations, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole, then, of religion is throughout credible : nor is 
there, I think, any thmg relating to the revealed dispensation 
of things, more different from the experienced constitution 
and course of Nature, than some parts of the constitution of 
Nature are from other parts of it. And if so, the only 
question which lemains is, what positive evidGnee can be 
alleged for the truth of Christianity. This too in general 
has been considered, and the objections against it estimated. 
Deduct, therefore, what is to be deducted from that evidence, 
upon account of any weight which may be thought to i^emain 
in these objections, after what the analogy of Nature has 
suggested in answer to them : and then consider, what are 
the practical consequences from all this, upon the most scep- 
tical principles one can argue upon : (for I am writing to 
I)crsons who entertain these principles :) and upon such 
consideration it will be obvious, that immorality, as little 
excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly aggravated, in 
persons who have been made acquainted with Christianity, 
whether they believe it or not : because the moral system of 
nature, or natural religion, which Christianity lays before 
us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable mind. 


Page 242, eto. 
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apon feceing it proposed. In the next place, regard to 

Christianity, it will be observed ; that there is a middle 
between a full satisfaction of the trntli of it, and a satis- 
faction of the contrary. The middle state of mind between 
these two consists in a serious apprehension, that it may bo 
true, joined with doubt whether it he so. And this, upon 
the best judgment I am able to make, is as far towards 
speculative infidelity, as any sceptic can at all be supposed 
to go, who has had trne Christianity, with the proper evi- 
dence of it, laid before him, and has in any tolerable mcasni'e 
considered them. For I would not be mistaken to com- 
prehend all who have ever heard of it : because .it seems 
evident, that in many countries called Christian, neither 
Chidstianity, nor its evidence, are fairly laid before men. 
And in places where both arc, there appear to be some, 
who have very little attended to either, and who reject 
Christianity with a scorn proportionate to their inattention ; 
and yet are by no means without understanding in other 
matters. Now it has boon shown that a serious apprehen- 
sion that Christianity may bo true, lays persons under the 
strictest obligations of a serious regard to it, throughout the 
whole of their life : a regard not the same exactly, but in 
many respects nearly the same, -with what a full conviction 
of its truth would lay them under. Lastly, it will appeal', 
that blasphemy and profaneness, I mean with regard to 
Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. For there is no 
temptation to it, but from the wantomiess of vanity or 
mirth : and these, considering the infinito importance of the 
subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse for 
it. If this bo a just account of things, and yet men can go 
on to vDify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and 
act as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood ; there is 
no reason to think they would alter llioir behaviour to any 
purpose, though there were a demonstration of its truth 
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BRIEF DISSERTATIONS. 

I. OE* I?EItS015TA.L II>E3SrTIXT. 

II. OF XX3LE ISTA^TUHE OF VIJiTITK 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In tlie iirs*t copy of tliese papers, I liad inserted tlio two 
following Dissertations into the chapters. Of cl F'lvtuire 
and. Of the JMCoroZ O-o'vern'ment of Ooct , with which they are 
closely connected. !Bnt as they do not directly fall under 
the t%tle of the foregoing* Treatise, and wonld have hept the 
subject of it too long out of sight, it seemed more proper to 
place tlicm hy themselyes. 
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DISSERTATION I 

OF PEBSONAL IDENTITY 

|[Tb 3E q^uestion to wKicli tids dissei'tation is devotod is metapby 
Bically of considerable interest. Does each man continue, through 
his whole existence, the same thinking being; and if so, wherein 
does the sameness consist, and what is evidence of it? The question 
IS now not often discussed; but in the writings of the last century 
it was one of the most popular subjects of inquiry. ^ 

As the question is generally expressed, it is, unhappily, ambi- 
guous. ® Pci son or substance, for example, may mean, or be taken 
to include, the material elements of which the body is composed; 
and as it is known that the human frame is gradually changed 
every few j^ears, the question whether a man is in this sense, and 
for seven years together, the same person or substance, must be 
answeied in the negative. It must be noticed also that sameness 
(like identity) is used xn~ two senses. It is properly applicable to 
a single object which we affirm to be not another. In a secondary 
sense it is applied to objects which are very much alike ; as when 
we say that one house is built of the same materials as another, 
meamng that the materials are of similar quality. In the hrst senso^ 
sameness does not involve the idea of similarity — The same person, 
but how altered j'’ In the second sense similarity is essential. The 
secondaiy sense admits of degrees nearly the same^’); the proper 
sense does not, ^ 

It is in forgetfulness of this last distinction that somo have 
stated the question to be, whether the thinking being (person or 
substance) continues to possess like qualities through its whole 
existence. In fact, men’s minds, affections, judgments, all change, 
A man may even be renewed and still be, in the pi oper sense, the 
same man. The question is really, ffieed from ail ambiguities, Does 
each man continue, through. Ins whole bemg, the same person, or 
does he become another^ a question that carries with it its answer. 

What constitutes this sameness, and what is its ej^idence, are 
questions less easily answered. Clearly, the sameness does not de- 

^ See Martinus Scriblerus, ch. vii. 

* Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, iii. 172, ed. 1745. 

« Whately^s Log^c, bk. iv. v. § 1. 
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pead on tlae identity o£ tlie particles of our bodies^ nor even upon 
the possession of any body. Through life, we have the same body; 
tha.t IS, in the secondary sense of same, our bodies ai'e ^natural;’ the 
resurrection (or spiritual) body is not yet given to us in the proper 
sense of same our bodies are not the same, they are ever changings 
hTor does this sameness consist in or depend on our consciousness, 
as hocke seems to have held. In states of disease or in intem- 
perance a man may lose all consciousness of identity and yet not 
cease to be the same person. It is true our conviction of personal 
identity and the idea of it may be obtained through consciousness 
and memory, as in fact they are, but our identity itself is prior to 
this consciousness, as (to use Butler’s comparison) truth is prior to 
knowledge. I am now conscious of existence; I am conscious, 
moreover, of the memory of prior states of existence: I conclude, 
therefore, instinctively and intuitively, as Butler seems to teach, 
that the being (or persocn) in whom this double consciousness in- 
heres is the same being and not another. The evidence is intuitive, 
and the identity is of the conscious substance or thinking bemg™ 
not of consciousness, still less of material substance. ^ 

The importance of this speculation, as a practical question, in 
connexion with a future life is obvious. If in that life each moral 
agent is no longer the same, but another, moral government, in the 
laigest sense, is at an end. That government implies the depend- 
ence of the condition of our future selves upon our present be- 
hn-viour. 

It is also worth noting, that the consciousness of mental identity 
is a presumption, as Dr. T. Brown has intimated, that the mind is 
not material. It seems free at least from the common quality of all 
that is material — ^liability to change and decay.] 


The sameness of person ” implied in our living in a future life 
has created strange difficulties, and stranger solutions of them; 
ending in the denial that we shall ever enter it. Hence it may be 
worth considermg. 

What personal identity is, is a question not easily defined. It 
is clear, however, 

1 In relation to consciousness. 

That the comparison of two or more acts of consciousness of 
one’s self gives the tdea of this identity and proves it. 

Yet such consciousness does not make the identity, nor is it 
necessary to it. 


* Sea Hold’s Works, Hamilton’s edition, pp. B44 and 350* 
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The notion tliat consciousness makes identity seems to spring 
from tlie fact, tliat consciousness is inseparable from our idea 
of person or thinking substance ; and so sameness of con- 
sciousness, it is concluded, makes sameness of person. In 
fact, however, we may be the very persons who did past acts, 
though the acts are all forgotten, 
a In relation to mate) %al substance or properties, identity or 
sameness is generally used in a secondary sense only: to 
indicate the qualities possessed or the uses to which things 
may be applied. 

A tree is the same, though alt the material particles of it are 
changed, and the properties inherent in those particles, and 
inseparable from them, have been withdrawn and succeeded 
by others. 

CoNOTi. Personal identity, therefore, is neither identity of conscious- 
ness, nor identity of material qualities or properties ... It is 
really, as Locke’s statements imply, the sameness of the per- 
son, or conscious substance, or thinking being: those terms 
having the same meaning. 

3 Objections. 

1 But, it is said identity is ascertained by two or more acts of 

consciousness : can we be sure that those two acts refer to 
the same person ? Answer: As sure as that two perceptions 
of one object are to be referred to the same object. 

2 Others go further, and say consciousness is personality; and 

as the first is successive, and ever changing, so is the 
second. — Answer. Then is not our present self interesLed 
in the self of yesterday or of to-morrow; for certainly our 
consciousness in each case differs. Is this true? And if it 
he said we are the same, as far as we remember; then, it is 
answered, that this either gives up the question, uses 
"^same’’ in a new sense, or maintains the absurdity that 
personality is the same, while consciousness, which alone 
constitutes it, is not- 

Uhe futility of objections to this ^'sameness," founded on vari- 
ations in consciousness and actual changes of material substance, 
is thus proved: — 

a The supposition that a man may become aaaother man is 
(1) contradicted by our natural sense of things; and 
^2) even if true, is never applied to temporal concerns, 
and so ought not to religion. 

b Suppose a being without memory, yet with life. It wdU 
continue the same while it lives, though, not able to 
re?pember preylous states. Add memory, suppose some 
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states remem'bered and otliers forgotten, wKy doubt 
tliat it is still the same being as before f 
c All are conscious that a man is the same person as far back 
as he remembers. But personality is either a substance 
or a property. If a substance, then consciousness proves 
the sameness of substance. If a property, then it 
proves the sameness of the propei'ty, and therefore the 
sameness of the substance, for the same property cannot 
be transferred. 

3 But does not our conviction of pei*scnal identity, or memory 
on which it rests, deceive us^ 'We are conscious of same- 
ness, are we the saiae ^ An objection which leads to 
absurd results, for (a) if we cannot trust consciousness or a 
perception of memory, neither can we our reasoning, 
which includes memory; and besides (b) it requires us to 
prove the truth of perceptions or faculties, by means of 
the very faculties we suspect and condemn.] 


Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the 
most intelligible one wMoh can be expressed in language. 
Yet strange perplexities bare been raised about the meaning 
of that identity or sameness of person, which is implied in 
the notion of our living now and hereafter, or in any two 
successive moments. And the solution of these dijfficulties 
bath been stranger than the difficulties themselves. For 
personal identity has been explained so by some, as to render 
the inquiry concerning a future life of no consequence at all 
to us the persons who are making it. And though few men 
can be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a 
little to consider them. 

Kow when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same, as if it were asked wherein 
consists similitude or equality ; that all attempts to define 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in 
ascertaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being 
compared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the 
idea of similitude ; or upon twice two and four, the idea of 
equfility; so likewise, upo:?V comparmg the consciousws^OS 
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ot one’s self, or one’s own existence, in any two moments, 
tlioro as immediately arises to tlie mind the idea of personal 
identity. And as the two former comparisons not only give 
us the ideas of similitnde and equality, but also show us that 
two triangles are alike, and twice two and four are equal ; 
so the latter comparison not only gives us the idea of per- 
sonal identity, but also shows ns the identity of ourselves 
in those two moments ; the present, suppose, and that im- 
mediately past ; or the present and that a month, a year, or 
twenty years past. Or, in other words, by reflecting upon 
that which is myself now, and that which was myself twenty 
years ago, I discern they are not two but one and the same 
self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tain our personal identity to oui’selves, yet to say that it 
makes x^^i'sonal identity, or is necessary to cm: being the 
same persons, is to say that a person has not existed a single 
moment, nor done one action but what he can remember ; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really think it self-evident, that consciousness of personal 
identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity ; any more than knowledge, in any other case, 
can constitute truth which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence ; that to be endued with consciousness is inseparable 
from the idea of a person or intelligent being. For this 
might be expressed inaccurately thus, that consciousness 
makes personality ; and from hence it might be concluded 
to make personal identity : but though present conscious- 
ness of what we at present do and feel is necessary to our 
being the persons we now are, yet X->rcsent consciousness of 
past actions or feelings is not necessary to our being the 
same X)^^"soiis who performed those^ actions, or had those 
feelings. 

^ [Consciousness refers properly to present states of mind. W^e 
are not said to be conscious of the past. Strictly speaking, we are 
conscious of present existence and conscious of the rememhi'ance of 
the past. Butler no doubt thought of this distinction, as towards 
the ehd of the treatise he speaks of this second consciousness as a 
perception of the memory.! 
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The mquiiy, wliat makes vegetables the same ia the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any 
relation to this of personal identity ; .because the word same, 2 
when applied to them and to person, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. Tor 
when a man swears to the same tree as having stood fifty 
years in the same place, he means only the same as to all 
the purposes of property and uses of common life, and not 
that the tree lias been all that time the same in the strict 
philosophical sense of the word. For ho does not Icnow 
whether any one particle of the present tree bo the same 
with any one particle of the tree which stood in the same 
place fifty years ago. And if they have not one common 
particle of matter, they cannot he the same tree in the proper 
pliilosophic sense of the word same ; it being evidently a con- 
tradiction in terms to say they are, whom no part of their 
substance, and no one of their properties is the same ; no 
part of their substance by the supposition; no one of 
their properties, because it is allowed that the samepioporty 
cannot be transferred from one substance to another. And 
therefore when we say the identity or sameness ^ of a plant 
consists in a continuation of the same life, communicated 
under the same organization, to a number of particles of 
mattez', whether the same or not ; the word same, whan ap- 
plied to life and to organization, cannot possibly be under- 
stood to signify what it signifies in this very sentence, when 
applied to matter. In a loose and popular sense then the 
life and the organization and the plant are justly said to bo 
the same, notwithstandmg the perpetual change of the parts. 

But in a strict and philosophical maimer of speech, no man, 
no being, no mode of being, no anything, can bo the same 
with that with which it hath indeed nothing the same, Now 
sameness is used in this latter sense when applied to persons. 

The identity of these, therefore, cannot subsist ^vith diversity 
of substance. 

The thing here considered and demonstratively, as I think, Ooncu 
determined, is proposed by Mr. Locke in these words. Whether 
U, i, e., the same self or person, he the same identical 
stance ^ And he has suggested what is a much better answer 
to the question, than that which he gives it in form. For he 
defines Person a thmhmg int^igent bevag^ etc., and personal 
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identity the sameness of a rational being? The question then 
is, whether the same rational being is the same substance ; 
which needs no answer, because being and substance, in this 
place, stand for the same idea* The ground of the doubt, 
whether the same person be the same substance, is said to 
i, be this; that the consciousness of our own existence, in 
youth and in old ago, or in any two joint successive moments, 
is not the same individual action^ i. e., not the same con- 
sciousness, but different successive consciousnesses. Now it 
is strange that this should have occasioned such perplexities. 
!For it is surely conceivable, that a person may have a capa- 
city of knowing some object or other to be the same now, 
which it was when he contemplated it formerly ; yet in this 
case where, by the supposition, the object is perceived to be 
the same, the perception of it in any two moments cannot 
be one and the same perception. And thus though the suc- 
cessive consciousnesses which we have of our own existence 
are not the same, yet they are consciousnesses of one and the 
same thing or object ; of the same person, self, or living agent. 
The person, of whose existence the consciousness is felt now, 
and was felt an hour or a year ago, is discerned to be not 
two persons, but one and the same person ; and therefore is 
one and the same. 

Mr. Locke’s observations upon this subject appear hasty ; 
and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositions 
which he lias made relating to it.^ But some of those hasty 
® Locke’s Works, vol, i. p. 146. [Locke’s error in relation to 
personal identity was not unnatural. From taste, as well as from 
the precepts of his own philosophy, he was strongly indisposed to 
speculate on what may be called the nature or substance of the 
mind itself. We are conscious of past acts (he reasoned) as our 
own; we admit th^m, and are responsible for them, whatever the 
mind be. For practical and moral pui’pcses that admission is 
enough. The acts, we are conscious, are ours, though done in the 
past; and so the living agent is the same. This reasoning, though 
sufdcient for his immediate purpose, was soon abused by Collins 
and others, as Butler proceeds to show. Locks was corrected by 
Leibmtz, but most fully by Butler,] 

» Locke, p. 146, 147. 

^ Locke, p. 152. am apt to think 1 have, in treating this sub- 

ct, some suppositions that will look strange to some reader% 
d possibly they are so in thev^elves?^ — b. ih e. ?7. 
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observations Lave been carried to a strange lengiii by others, 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, C 
amounts, I think, to this ? * That personality is not a per- 
manent but a transient that it lives and dies, begins 

and ends continually ; that no one can any more remain one 
and the same person two moments together, than two suc- 
cessive moments can be one and the same moment ; that our 
substance is indeed continually changing, but whether this 
be so or not is, it seems, nothing to the purpose, since it is 
not substance but consciousness alone which constitutes 
personality ; which consciousness, being successive, cannot 
be the same in any two moments, nor consequently the per- 
sonality constituted by it.” And from hence it must follow 
that it is a fallacy upon ourselves., to charge our present i 
selves with any thing we did, or to imagine our present 
selves interested in any tiling which befell us yesterday, or 
that our present self will be interested in wliat will befall 
us to-morrow ; since our present self is not, in reality, the 
same with the self of yesterday, but another like self or 
pci son coming in its room, and mistaken for it; to which 
another self will succeed to-morrow. Tins, I say, must fol- 
low; for if the self or person of to-day, and that of to- 
morrow, are not the same, but only like persons ; the person 
of to-day is really no more interested in what will befall the 
person of to-morrow, than in what ^vill befall any other 
person. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not a just 
representation of the opinion we are siieaking of , because 
those who maintain it allow that a person is the same as far 
back as his romenibrance reaches. And indeed they do use 
the words^ identUz/ and same person. JSTor will language 
permit these word© to be laid aside, since if they were there 
must be I know not what ridiculous periphrasis substituted 
in the room of them ; hut they cannot, consistently with 
themselves, mean that the person is really the same. For it 
is self-evident that the personality cannot be really the same 
if, as they expressly assert, that in which it consists is not 
the same. And as, consistently with themselves, they cannot, 
so, I think it appears, they do not mean that the person is 

* See an Answer to Dr, Clarke’s Third Defence of bis Letter to 
Mr DodweH, 2nd edit, pp* 44, 56, etc. 
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reaZly the same, but only that he is so in a fictitioxis sense j 
In such a sense only as they assert, for this they do assert 
that any number of persons whatever may be the same 
person. The bare tmfoldiag this notion, and laying it thus 
naked and open, seems the best confutation of it. However, 
since great stress is said to bo put upon it I add the follow- 
ing things. 

CO First, this notion is absolutely contradictory to that cer- 
tain conviction which necessarily and every moment rises 
within us, when we tmn our thoughts ux>on ourselves, when 
we reflect upon what is past, and look forward upon what is 
to come. All imagmation of a daily change of that living 
agent which each man calls himself for. another, or of any 
such change throughout our whole present life, is entirely 
borne down by oiu’ natural sense of things. Nor is it pos- 
sible for a person in his wits to alter his conduct with I'cgard 
to his health or affairs, from a susx^icion that though he 
should live to-morrow, he should not, however, be the same 
person he is to-day. And yet if it be reasonable to act, with 
respect to a future life, upon this notion, that personality is 
transient, it is reasonable to act upon it with respect to the 
present. Here then is a notion equally applicable to religion 
and to our temporal concerns, and every one secs and feels 

(2) the inexpressible absurdity of it in the latter case ; if, there- 
fore, any can take up with it in the former, this cannot pro- 
ceed from the reason of the thing, but must be owing to an 
inward unfairness and secret corruption of heai't. 

b Secondly, it is not an idea or abstract notion, or quality, 
but a being only, which is capable of life and action, of hap- 
piness and misery. Now all beings confessedly continue the 
same during the whole time of their existence. Consider 
then a living being now existing, and which has existed for 
any time alive j this living being must have done and suffered 
and enjoyed, what it has done and suflered and enjoyed 
formerly, (this living being, I say, and not another,) as really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers 
and enjoys this instant. All these successive actions, enjoy- 
ments, apd sufferings are actions, enjoyments, and sufferings 
of the same living being. And they arc so prior to all con- 
Bideration of its remembering or forgetting 5 since remem- 
bering or forgetting can make no alteration in the truth of 
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past matter of fact. And suppose tliis hein^ endued with 
limited powers of knowledge and memory, there is no more 
difficulty in conceiYing it to have a power of knowing itself 
to be the same living heing which it some time ago, of 
remombering some of its actions, suiForings, and enjoyments, 
and forgetting others, than in conceiving it to know or ro-^ 
member or forget any thing else. 

Thirdly, every x^orson is conscious tliat ho is now the c 
same person or self he was as far back as his remembrance 
roaches ; since when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, ho is jhist as certain of the person who did that 
action,' namely himself, the person who now refl^ects upon it, 
as he is certain that the action was at all done. Nay, very 
often a person’s assurance of an action having been done, of 
which he is absolutely assmed, arises wholly from the con- 
sciousness that he himself did it. And this he, person, or 
self, must either be a substance or the proxoerty of some sub- 
stance. If he, if person, be a substance, then consciousness 
that he is the same XDcrson is consciousness that he is the 
same substance. If the person, or he, be the propeity of a 
substance, still consciousness that he is the same x^^'op<^ity 
is as certain a proof that his substance remains the same, as 
consciousness that lie remains the same substance would be ; 
since the same property cannot be transfcried from one sub- 
stance to another.® 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same H 
agents, living beings, or substances now, which wo were as 
far back as our remembrance reaches, yet it is asked whether 
we may not possibly be deceived in it ? And this q,uestion 
may be asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; 
because it is a question concerning the truth of perception 
by memory. And he who can doubt whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also a 
whether perception by deduction and reasoning, which also 

® [Property, it must be remembered, is defined by the logicians 
as a peculiar quality of anything essential to it; called, on this 
ground, an essential mode* Butler’s reasoning here is open to an 
objection already intimated (see part i. chap. i. note). It rests too 
much on a merely verbal definition of the qualities of matter — a 
subject on which we know too little to deduce from our definitions 
trustworthy oonclusions. ] 
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inolxtde memory, or indeed wlietlier mitdtive perception can. 
Hero tken. we can go no fortlier J For it is ridiculous to 
attempt to proTC tho truth of those perceptions, whose truth 
we can no otherwise prove than by other perceptions oi 
b exactly the same kind with them, and which there is just 
the same ground to suspect; or to attempt to prove the 
truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise be proved 
than by the use or means of those very suspected faculties 
themselves. 


DISSEETATION IL 

OF THE KATURE OF VIBTTTE/ 

A [iNTKOnXJCTION. 

1 Moral government implies a moral nature and moral 
faculties. 

^ Proofs of the existence of such faculties are various, 

3 Nor is there doubt as to the general qualities which these 
faculties approve, such as veracity, justice, and a regaid 
for the public good. 

[Butler^s reasoning in this chapter has very much the character 
of Dr. Reid’s * Philosophy,’ giving to the instinctive principles of 
our nature a greater prominence than has often been given them by 
metaphysicians. This peculiarity, which secured for Reid’s fol- 
lowers the title of the common-sense school ” of philosophy, that 
eminent inquirer owed probably in part to his study of Bacon and 
Butler, both of whom w favourites with him 1 

^ [To appreciate this dissertation, we need to keep in mind 
the theories in vogue when it was published. Within a hundred 
years Hobbes had published his theory of Human Nature, in 
which he taught that personal gratification was the sole end of 
every act, that every exercise of passion or faculty was equally 
authoritative, and that man has no moral faculties of perception or 
action. Cudworth and Clarke held in opposition to this theory that 
the distinction between right and wrong is eternal, and that the 
quality of moral acts is discerned by our reason. The first and 
^t parts of Hobbes’ theory Butler here refutes; the second he 
notices in his sermons. He admits, with Clarke, that the distino 
tton between right and wrong is eternal, and that the distinction is 
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S Note then a few things concerning it. 

1 Its object is nut events but actions in connexion with prm* 

cipW or character; including therein will and intention- 
without necessary regard to the actual power of the agent 

2 Our sense of actions as good or bad implies a sense of good or 

ill desert, which again involves 
a That they deserve prinishment or reward, 

b Irrespective of any mischief or advantage to society; for an 
innocent action, which is yet mischievous, would be 
difierently regarded. 

c 111 desert supposes gmlt, and seems necessarily connected 
with misery. 

d In common cases of virtue good desert is thought but small* 
because little virtue may mduce men to act well, 
e In vice ill desert is lessened according to the temptation. 


founded on the fitness of things; but with chai'acteristio wisdom he 
«eeks the evidence of this distmction and one foundation for it in 
human nature. Ho holds also that our approbation of virtue is 
not an act of reason simply, but an emotion. His account of the 
origin of the idea of merit, and of its connexion with a reflex sense, 
IS probably taken from Shaftesbury, to whose ‘ Charaoteiistics * he 
fiequently refers. By givmg prudence a place among the virtues, 
he opposes Hutcheson, allows whatever of truth is to be found m 
Hobbes' system, and explams it. By denjdng that prudence is 
the whole of virtue, he meets the abuse which Hobbes comnoitted, 
and which some modern writers have revived. Benevolence he 
reckons a most important virtue, and yet denies, against Leibrntz:, 
that all virtue is resolvable into it In his doctrine of a moral 
sense he agrees substantially with Hutcheson, his contemporary, 
and in the importance he attaches to the distinction between mere 
acts and the dispositions or principles from which they spring, he 
condemns Hobbes and sanctions Malebranche. In his third divi- 
sion he gives an idea of the ^^htness of moral acts; '' an idea more 
practical at all events than tliat of Clarke His fifth division 
answers by anticipation the theory of Bentham, that virtue is a 
regard for the happiness of others; as the dissertation throughout 
answers the theory of Paley. Of course he maintains that virtue 
and happiness generally coincide, and in the long run will always 
coincide — the first parts of the Analogy being largely baaed on this 
view; but he denies that happiness or interest can ho a nils to us, 
our rule being, in truth, God's will, as revealed in his word, or in 
the moral nature he nas given,] 
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8 111 desert implies a comparison of an act with the capacities of 
the agent; compare a child or idiot and a man, Un:&t, un- 
natural, describe this perception, 

4 Prudence (a reasonable desire to secui’e happiness) is approved, 
and imprudence condemned. 

a This feeling quite independent of the tendency of impru* 
dence to lessen happiness. We condemn the conduct, 
while pitying the condition. 

b Though not so strenuously condemned as f^sehood or 
cruelty, because (1) imprudence brings immediately its 
punishment, and is so self-corrective, and (2) then punish* 
ment excites pity, which lessens displeasure, 

c Still it is condemned. 

d Hence prudence is a species of virtue, and imprudence of 
vice, 

e Whether or not we give them these names. 

6 Virtue is not wholly benevolence, or vice wholly the opposite , 
for if they were 

a Benevolence would be approved equally to whomever it was 
shown, and falsehood would be condemned only as in- 
jurious. 

b To take from one and give to another, so adding to the sum 
of happiness, would be a virtue, whatever the morality. 

c Injustice would be no fault, if it added to the sum of hap- 
piness; moreover, 

d We are so made that we condemn falsehood, etc., without 
respect to overbalance of happiness, so that even if bene- 
volence be God’s sole end, it is not ours. 

e Hence moral government must consist, not in the exercise 
of benevolence simply, but in treating men according to 
their moral nature. 

f Most, perhaps, agree in these last principles, yet many seem 
disposed to hold that the whole of vice consists in its 
tendency to increase misery — a teirible mistake, which 
if admitted would excuse many flagrant crimes. 

g And in truth creatures like men know not what they ai*e 
about, when they attempt to promote happiness otherwise 
than through veracity and justice. 

h When these are not opposed, however, then benevolence 
our duty. 

I Caution : though veracity is our rule, this does not forbid all 
acts or words not designed to deceive, nor likely to 
deoeiv^e, but through want of care and thought.'] 
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That which renders beings capable of moral goYermneni, Is 
their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of percep* A 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and i 
actuated by various instincts and propensions : so also are 
we. But additional to this, wo have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an object to 
our thought : and on doing this, ^ve natni'ally and unavoid- 
ably approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their 
being virtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, 
as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this moral ap- 
proving and disapproving^ faculty, is certain from our expe- 2 
rienoing it in ourselves, and recognising it in each other. 

It appears from our exercising it unavoidably, in the appro- 
bation and disapprobation even of feigned characters ; irom 
the words, ngJit and wrong ^ odious and amiaMey hase and 
worthy y with many others of like signification in all lan- 
guages, applied to actions and characters : from the many 
written systems of morals which suppose it : since it cannot 
be imagined, that all these authors, throughout all these 
treatises, had absolutely no meaning at all to their words, 
or a meaning merely chimerical : from our natural sense of 
gratitude, which implies a distinction between merely being 
the instrument of good, and intending it : from the like dis- 
tinction, every one makes, between injury and mere harm, 
which, Hobbes says, is peculiar to mankind ; and between 
injury and just punishment, a distinction plainly natural, 
prior to the consideration of human laws. It is manifest 
great part of common language, and of common behaviour 

“ This way of speaking is taken from Epictetus, Arr. Epict. 1. i, 
c. 1., and is made use of as seeming the most full, and least liahle 
to cavil. And the moral faculty may be understood to have these 
two epithets, (approving), and a'KodompLaa'Tiic^ (dis- 

approving), upon a double account; because, upon a survey of 
actions, whether before or after they are done, it determmes them 
to be good or evil ; and also because it determines itself to be the 
guide of action and of life, in contradistinction from all other 
faculties, or natural principles of action: in the very same manner 
as speculative reason directly and naturally judges of speculative 
truth and falsehood; and at the same time is attended with a con- 
sciousness upon reflection, that the natural right to judge of then? 
belongs to it- 

Y 2 
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oyer the world, is formed upon supposition of such a moral 
faculty ; whether called conscience, moral I’eason, moral 
sense, or Divine reason ; whether considered as a sentiment 
of the understanding, or as a perception oi the heart ; or, 
3 which seems the truth, as including both.^ Nor is it at all 
doubtful in the general, what course of action this faculty, 
or practical discerning power within us, approves, and what 
it disapproves. For, as much as it has been disputed wherein 
virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt there may be 
about particulai'S , yet, in general, there is in reality an uni- 
versally acknowledged standard of it* It is that, which all 
ages and all countries have made profession of in public : it 
is that, which every man you meet puts on the show of : it 
is that, which the primary and fundamental laws of all civil 
constitutions over the face of the earth make it their business 
and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon mankind: 
aamely, justice, veracity, and regard to common good* It 
being manifest, then, in general, that we have snch a faculty 
B or discernment as this, it may bo of use to remark some 
things more distinctly concorxdng it.^ 

1 First, It ought to be observed, that the object of tMg 
faculty is actions,* comprehending under that name active 
or practical principles : those principles from which men 
would act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power ; 

[Dr. Whewell has reversed this expression, and reads as a 
perception of the understanding or as a sentiment of the heart ’’ 
^Butler’s Three Sermons, etc., p. 86). But the text is defensible 
as it stands, and even felicitous. Butler doubts whether to refer 
conscience to the understanding or to the heart; it has more of 
feeling than common judgments, and yet more of intelligence than 
common feeling. He calls it therefore, sentiment of the under- 
standing,^^ or a perception of the heart f * and intimates that both 
sentiment and perception, or both heart and understanding, are 
included in it. Professor Pitzgerald notes a similar combination 
of phrases in Adam Smith's description of Hutcheson's System*-— 
Theory of Moral Senttmentsf’ Part vi., chap, iii., p. 356,] 

[These remarks may be well applied to correct Paley'a state- 
ments on conscience. — >*' Moral Philosophy,^ Bk* i. chap, v.] 

^ ^ ap€T^ KoCl KocKia — ij/ 'ir^Cc’eiy iv€pyeC<^, M. Anton, lib. 

ix* 13* Virtutis laus omnia in actione conaistit. Cic* Off. lib. i. 
cap. 6* [Or as Mackintosh expresses it — the objects of this faculty 
arc the mental dispositions leading to voluntary action, emd the 
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and wbichj wlien fixed and habitual in any person, wo call 
his character. It docs not appear, that brutes have the 
least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished from events : 
or that will and design, which constitute the very nature 
of actions as such, are at all an object to their perception* 
But to ours they are ; and they are the object, and the only 
one, of the ax)proving and disapproving faculty* Acting, 
conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, 
in fact and event, the consequence of it, is itself the natural 
object of the moral discernment ; as speculative truth and 
falsehood is of speculative reason. Intention of such and 
such consequences, indeed, is always Included ; for it is part 
of the action itself ; hut though the intended good or bad 
consequences do not follow, we have exactly the same sense 
of the action as if they did. In like manner we think well 
or ill of characters, abstracted from all consideration of the 
good or the evil, which persons of such characters have it 
actually in their power to do. *We never, in the moral way, 
applaud or blame either ourselves or others, for what we 
enjoy or what we suffer, or for having impressions made upon 
us which we consider as altogether out of our power 5 but 
only for what we do, or would have done, had it been in our 
power ; or for what we leave undone, which we might have 
done, or would have left undone, though we could have 
done it. 

Secondly, Our sense or discernment of actions as morally 2 
good or evil, implies in it a sense or discernment of them as 
of good or ill desert.® It may be difficult to explain this 


voluntary actions which flow fiom these dispositiona/' It is tMs 
X)osition so to speak of the faculty, between motive principles and 
outward grati6.cation, checking and controlling all those principles, 
that constitutes the authoritativeness of the faculty and gives it 
its extensive application. It uses no means, has no outward ends, 
and is thus the most independent part of our nature.] 

® pt is perhaps not necessary to point out the fallacy involved 
in applying the term * merit ’ to acts of obedience to God, and 
thence claiming blessing as right, on the ground of desert. Between 
man and man, merit implies a right to receive some good upon 
the score of some good done, and not due, together with an equi- 
valence or parity of worth between them/^ Clearly no part of this 
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oeption, bo as to answer all the q[Tiestions which may be 
asked concerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such 
a actions as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I suppose, 
pretended, that they have absolutely no meaning at all to 
the expression. Now the meaning plainly is not, that w© 
conceive it for the good of society, that the doer of such 
b actions should be made to suffer. For if unhappily it were 
resolved, that a man, who, by some innocent action, was in- 
fected with the plague, should be left to perish, lest, by 
other people’s coming near him, the infection should spread ; 
no one would say he deserved this treatment. Innocence 
c and ill-desort are inconsistent ideas. Ill-desert always sup- 
poses guilt ; and if one he not part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected in our mind. The sight 
of a man in misery raises our compassion towards him ; and, 
if this misery be inflicted on him by another, our indignation 
against the author of it. But when we are informed, that 
the sufferer is a villain, and is punished only for Ms treachery 
or cruelty ; our compassion exceedingly lessens, and in many 
instances our indignation wholly subsides. Now what pro- 
duces tHs effect is the conception of that in the sufferer^ 
which we call ill-desert. Upon considering then, or viewing 
together, our notion of vice and that of misery, there results 
a tMrd, that of lU-desert. And thus there is in human 
creatures an association of the two ideas, natural and moral 
evil, wickedness and punishment. If this association were 
merely artifleial or accidental, it were notMng; but being 
most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us to attend 
to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it away. 

It may be observed further, concerning our perception of 
good and of ill desert, that the former is very weak with 
d respect to common instances of virtue. One reason of which 
may be, that it does not appear to a spectator, how far such 

definition can apply to God. AU obedience is due to Mm; When 
paid, it is Ms own ” we have given him; nor is any good conferred 
on &od by the gift. Hence there is no intrinsic merit (*. e,y nothing 
that can give of itself a right to reward^ in any of our acts. The 
only possible merit wMch the case admits, is, that we give Mm what 
is dm^ See Luke xvii. 10; ^ South’s Sermons, iii/ Sermon 1 In 
common usage, ^ merit’ expresses simply praiseworthiness ; and 
^demerit,’ the opposite; ^good and ill desert,’ as Butler calls them." 
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mstsanoes of virtue proceed froro a virtuous ja'inciple, or iu 
what degree this principle is prevalent ; since a veiy Aveak 
regard to virtue may he sufS.cient to make men act Aveli in 
many common instances. And on the other hand, our per- 
ception of ill-desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion 
to the temptations men are thought to have had to such 
vices. For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in 
the absence or want of the virtuous principle ; though a man 
be overcome, suppose, by tortures, it does not fvom thence 
appear to what degree the virtuous principle was wanting. 

All that appears is, that he had it not in such a degree, as to 
prevail over the temptation ; but possibly be had it in a 
degree, which would have rendered him proof against com- 
mon temptations. 

Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill-desert arises from, S 
and is the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature 
and capacities of the agent. For the mere neglect of doing 
what w© ought to do would, in many cases, be determined by 
all men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this deter- 
mination must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
of it ; because such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the 
same also with respect to positive vices, or such as consist 
in doing what we ought not. For, every one has a different 
sense * of harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by 
one of mature and common understanding ; though the 
action of both, including the intention, which is part of the 
action, be the same ; as it may be, since idiots and madmen, 
as well as children, are capable not only of doing mischief, 
but also of intending it. Now this difference must arise from 
somewhat discerned in the nature or capacities' of one, which 
renders the action vicious ; and the want of which, in the 
other, renders the same action innocent or less vicious ; and 
this plainly supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon 
or not, between the action and capacities of the agent, pre- 
vious to our deteiTmning an action to be vicious- And hence 
arises a proper application of the epithets, incongruous^ 
suitable, disjgrojportionate^ unfits to actions which our moral 
faculty determines to bo vicious. 

Fourthly, It deserves to be considered, whether men are 
more at liberty, in point of morals, to make thomi»©lv©s 
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miserable without reason than to make other people so ; 
or dissolutely to neglect their own greater good, for the 
sake of a present lesser gratification, than they are to neglect 
the good of others, whom Nature has committed to their 
care. It should seem, that a due concern about our own 
interest or happiness, and a reasonable endeaTOur to secure 
and promote it, which is, I think, very much the meaning of 
the word j[)riidence^ in our language ; it should seem, that 
this IS virtue, and the contrary behaviour faulty and blame- 
able ; sinccp in the calmest way of reflection, we approve of 
the first, and condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves 
and others. This approbation and disapprobation are alto- 
gether different from mere desire of our own, or of their 
happiness, and from soirow uxion missing it. For the object 
or occasion of this last kind of x3orcex)tion is satisfaction or 
uneasiuess : whereas the object of tho first is active beha- 
viour. In one case, what our thoughts fix upon is our con- 
dition : in the other, our conduct. It is true indeed, that 
Nature has not given us so sensible a disapprobation of 
imprudence and folly, either in ourselves or others^ as of false- 
hood, injustice, and cruelty : I suppose, because that constant 
habitual sense of private interest and good, which we always 
carry about with us, i-enders such sensible disapprobation 
less necessary, less wanting, to keep us ffom imprudently 
neglecting our own happiness, and foolishly injuring our- 
selves, than it is necessary and wanting to keep us from 
injuring others, to whose good we cannot have so strong and 
constant a regard : and also because imprudence and folly, 
appearing to bring its own punishment more immediately 
and constantly than injurious behaviour, it less needs the 
additional punishment, which would be inflicted upon it by 
others, had they the same sensible indignation against it, as 
against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, unhap- 
piness being in itself the natural object of compassion ; tho 
unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though it 
be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them : and this of 
course lessens our displeasure against them. But still it is 
matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect 
very severely upon the greater instances of imprudent neg- 
lects and foolish rashness, both in ourselves and others. In 
instances pf this kjndj men pftep say of themselvep 
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remorse, and of others with some indignation, that they 
deserved to suffer such calamities, bocanse they brought them 
upon themselves, and would not take wtuming. Particularly 
when persons come to poverty and distress by a long course 
of extravagance, and after frequent admonitions, though 
without falsehood or injustice ; we plainly do not regard 
such people as alike objects of compassion with those, w^ho 
are brought into the same condition by unavoidable acci- 
dents. From these things it appears, that prudence is a d 
species of virtue, and folly of vice : meaning by folly ^ some- 
what quite different from mere incapacity ; a thoughtless 
want of that regard and attention to om' ovm happiness, 
which we had capacity for. And this the word properly 
includes; and, as it seems, in its usual acceptation: for-v^e 
scarce apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter. 

I shall very willingly give him up the words viidue and 
vice, as not applicable to prudence and folly ; but must beg o 
leave to insist, that the faculty within us, which is the judge 
of actions, approves of prudent actions, and disapproves 
imprudent ones , I say prudent and imprudent actions as 
such, and considered distinctly from the happiness or misery 
which they occasion. And, by the way, this observation 
may help to determine what justness there is in that objec- 
tion against religion, that it teaches us to be interested and 
selfish. 

Fifthly, Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, ^ 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into want of 
it : it may be proper to observe that benevolence, and the 
want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of 
virtue and vice. For if this were the case, in the review ol 
one’s own character or that of others, our moral under- a 
standing and moral sense would be indifferent to everything 
but the degrees in which benevolence prevailed and the 
degrees in which it was wanting. That is, we should neither 
approve of benevolence to some persons rather than to 
others, nor disapprove injustice and falsehood upon any 
other account, than merely as an overbalance of happiness 
was foreseen likely to be produced by the first and of misery 
ipy the second. But now, on the contrary, suppose two men 
competitors for anything whatever, wliioh wouW bo Qf 
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equal advantage to eaoli of ttem; though nothing indeed 
would be moi’e impertinent, than for a stranger to busy 
himself to get one of them preferred to the other ; yet such 
endeavour would be virtue, in behalf of a friend or bene- 
factor, abstracted from all consideration of distant conse- 
quences ; as that example of gratitude and the cultivation 
of friendship would be of general good to the world. Again, 
b su|)pose one man should by fraud or violence take from 
another the fruit of his labour, with intent to give it to a 
third, who he thought would have as much pleasure from it 
as would balance the pleasure which the first possessor 
would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the 
loss of it : suppose also that no bad consequences would 
follow, yet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay 
o further, were treachery, violence, and injustice no otherwise 
vicious than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance 
of misery to society ; then, if in any case a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, as 
the whole foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon 
others by it, would amount to; such a piece of injustice 
would not be faulty or vicious at all, because it would be no 
more than in any other case, for a man to prefer his own satis- 
faction to another’s in equal degrees. The fact then appears 
d to be, that we are constituted so as to condemn falsehood, 
unprovoked violence, injustice, and to approve of bene- 
volence to some preferably to others, abstracted from all 
consideration which conduct is likeliest to produce an over- 
balance of happiness or misery.^ And therefore, were the 
Author of Nature to propose nothing to himself as an end 
Q but the production of happiness, were his moral character 
merely that of benevolence, yet ours is not so. Upon that 
supposition indeed the only reason of his giving us tho 
above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to some persons 
rather than others, and disapprobation of falsehood^ impro- 
voked violence, and injustice, must be, that he foresaw this 
constitution of our nature would produce more happiness, 
than forming us with a temper of mere general benevolence. 
But still, since this is our constitution, falsehood, violence, 

7 [This remark was probably suggested by Mandeville’s theory 
(see p. 69^), and answers by anticipation the theoiy of Faley. j 
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mjusiic<3, must bo vice in us, and benevolence to some, pre- 
ferably to utbers, virtu© ; abstracted from, all consideration 
of the overbalance of evil oi g'ood, whiclx tbey may appear 
likely to produce. 

]^ow if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, 
the nattmal object of which is actions ; moral government 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, in 
rewarding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depart from, the moral rule of action interwoven in tlxeir 
nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty;® 
in rewarding and punishing them upon account of their so 
doing. 

® [Compare with this passage on the danger of making utility or 
benevolence our rule, the statements at the end of Sermon iii. BVom 
the two passages we may learn the peculiarity in this respect of 
Butler’s system. He held, as did Paley, that all virtue is conducive 
both to individual and to general happiness, always really useful, and 
in the end, obviously useful. But he strenuously denies that utility 
is the quality in acts for which we deem them virtuous ; or that the 
utility of an act is any satisfactory rule (with us) to decide whether 
it ought to be performed. The apparent exceptions to this state- 
ment are not few, and it will be remembered that Paley bases his 
entire system .of ethics on the usefulness of acts, and shows that 
rules so framed agree in the main with those founded on other prm- 
ciples. Butler himself reasons against revenge, on the ground that 
it would soon, if indulged, destroy society; i. he proves the duty 
of the forgiveness of injuries (Sermon ^x.) by referring, not to con- 
science, but to the consequences of retaliation. The following facts, 
however, need to be remembered, and it will be found that they 
explain the whole. (1.) In some cases the mox-ality of an act is, 
apart from its results, indifferent : of two such acts (equally innocent) 
the one that effects most good in the result is for that reason to be 
preferred. But clearly it does not foUow that utility is the rule of 
acts in ih&mselves moral. (2.) On some questions the rule that ought 
to guide conscience is not clear. She needs teaching; and the appeal 
is either to Scripture, or if Scripture is inaccessible, or there are 
doubts as to its meaning, to the consequences of acts. Such cases, 
however, are comparatively rare, and the only conclusion they jus- 
tify is, that duty may sometimes be decided, even in moral acts, 
by studying results. (3.) In all such cases, however, and in every 
other, the utility is not directly the ground of moral obligation. 
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f I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observation, 
contradicted *what any anthor designed to assei^t. But some 
of great and distinguished merit have, I think, expressed 
themselves in a manner -which may occasion some danger, to 
careless readers, of imagining the whole of virtue to consist 
in singly aiming, according to the best of their j-udgment, at 
promoting the happiness of mankind in the present state ; 
and the whole of vice, in doing what they foresee, or might 
foresee, is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness 
in it; than which mistakes, ikone can bo conceived more 
terrible*® Bor it is certain, that some of the most shocking 
instances of injustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of 
persecution, may, in many supposable cases, not have the 
appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance of 
misery in the present state : perhaps sometimes may have 
the contrai'y appearance. Bor this reflection might easily 
bo carried on, but I forbear. The happiness of the world 
is the concern of him, who is the lord and the proprietor of 
it ; nor do we know what we are about, when we endeavour 

g to promote the good of mankind in any ways but those 
which he has directed ; that is, indeed, in all ways not con- 
trary to veracity and justice. I speak thus upon supposition 
of persons really endeavouring, in some sort, to do good 
without regard to these. But the truth seems to be, that 
such supposed endeavours proceed, almost always, from 
ambition, the spirit of party, or some indirect principle, con- 
cealed, perhaps, in great measure from persons themselves. 
And though it is our business and our duty to endeavour, 
within the boimds of veracity and justice, to contribute to 
the ease, convenience, and even cheerfulness and diversion 
of our fellow- creatures ; yet, from our short views, it is 
greatly -uncertain, whether this endeavour will, in particular 
instances, produce an overbalance of happiness upon the 
whole ; since so many and distant things must come into the 

The utility shows what God’s will is, and on that will (or on what is 
right) our obligation rests. To do a thing because it is useful is ono 
thing; to do a thing because it is right, every one feels to be ano* 
The theory that makes utility identical with morality — 
coincident simply — confounds the two.j 
® Pa^e 
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acoount. And that which makes it our duty is, that there h 
is some appearance that it will, and no positive appearance 
sufficient to balance this, on the conti'ary side ; and also, 
that such benevolent endeavour is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active principle of 
benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our 
mle of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid 
in the way of some plain men, that the use of common forms 
of sj)eech, generally understood, cannot be falsehood ; and, 
in general, that there can be no designed falsehood without 
designing to deceive. It must likewise be observed, that in 
numberless cases, a naan may be under the strictest obli« 
gations to what he foresees will deceive without his intend- 
ing it. For it is impossible not to foresee, that the words 
and actions of men, in different ranks and employments, and 
of different educations, will perpetually be mistaken by each 
other ; and it cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with 
the utmost carelessness, as they daily do, of what they arc 
not, perhaps, enough informed to be competent judges ot, 
even though they considered it with great attention.^® 

^Connecting this Dissertation with the three Sei’mons on 
Human ISTature, and with the 1st chapter of the 2nd part of the 
Analogy, we have a fairly complete view of Butier^s efctiical 
system. Sir J. Mackintosh has noticed a distinction of great import- 
ance in all ethical discussions : what is the quality in any act which 
induces men to pronounce it virtuous is one question; what is the 
nature of the feelings with which they regard it is altogether 
another. Sir James deems it a deficiency in Butler's system that 
he has not given an answer to the first question, though to the 
second his answer is complete. If, however, we compare the pas- 
sages indicated above, it will be found that the historian of modern 
ethics is hai'dly just to our author. Butler affirms repeatedly, that 
the characteristic quality of a moral act is noi its utility, though 
the act is always useful; it is rather its harmony with the relations 
in which men stand (Anal. pt. ii. ch. 1), as when we say that gra- 
titude is what is due to a benefactor ; or its suitableness to their 
nature, or its intrinsic veracity or justness, its nghtness or wrong- 
ness, or its agreement with the will and character of God. If it bo 
said that he has not clearly defined the quality, it must be an- 
fowered, that neither has modem inquiry, which is even disposed 
to regard the quality as itself not farther definable, (see Waylaad# 
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p* 4r4j^ and that, above all, lie insists everywhere on the existence 
of this quality in all moral acts, quite independently of their ten- 
dencies. That Mackintosh has overlooked this dissertation and the 
ethical discussions of the Analogy is not probable ; but certainly 
Hutler has set forth the Criterion of Morality*' more clearly than 
the historian supposed- On iButler*s Theory of Moral Sentiments,'^’ 
9ee note at the end of the Sermon iii.! 
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Tnocrair it is scarce possible to avoid jud^ng', in some wa^ 
ox* other, of almost evoiy thing which offers itself to one’s 
thoTights 5 yet it is cex-tain that many persons, from dijBferent 
causes, never exercise their judgment, upon what comes 
bet ore them, in-the wa v of determining whether it be concln- 
sive and holds* They are perhaps entertained with some 
things, not so with others ; they like and they dislike : but 
whether that which is proposed t o be made oixt , be really made 
ont or not ; whether a matter be stated according to the real 
truth of the case, seems to the generality of people merely 
a oircmnstance of no consideration at all. Arguments are 
often wanted for some accidental purpose : but proof as 
such is what they never want for themselves ; for their own 
satisfaction of mind, or conduct in life. ISTot to mention the 
multitudes who road merely for the sake of talking, or to 
qualify themselves for the world, or some such kind of 
reasons ; there ai^e, even of the few who read for their own 
entertainment, and have a real curiosity to see what is said, 
several of which is prodigious , who have no sort of curiosity to 
see what is true ; I say curiqsi^ ; because it is too obvious to 
be mentioned, how muoli thatl ^igioxis and sacred , attention, 
which is due to truth, and to the important question, what 
Js the rule of life, is lost out of the world. 

For the sake of this whole class of readers, for they are 
of different capacities, difEerent kinds, and get into this way 
frojxi diffex’ent occasions, I have often wished, that it had 
been the custom to lay before people nothing in matters of 
argument but premise^, and leave them to draw conclusions 
themselves ; which, though it could not be done in all cases, 
might in many. 
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Tlie great number of books and papers of amusement* 
wbiok, of one Mad or another, daily come in one’s way, have 
in part occasioned, and most perfectly fall in with, and 
humour, this idle way of reading and considering things. By 
this means, time even in solitude is happily got rid of, with- 
out the pain of attention : neither is any part of it more put 
to the account of idleness, one can scarce forbear saying, is 
spent with less thought, than great part of that which is 
spent in reading. 

Thus people habituate themselves to let things pass 
through their minds, as one may speak, rather than to think 
of them. Thus by use they become satisfied merely with 
seeing what is said, without going any further. Beview 
and attention, and even forming a judgment, becomes fatigue ; 
and to lay any thing before them that requires it, is putting 
them quite out of their way. 

There are also persons, and there are at least more of 
them than have a right to claim such superiority, who take 
for granted, that they are acquainted with everything ; and 
that no subject if treated in the manner it should be, can be 
(treated in any manner but what is familiar and easy to 
them. 

It is true indeed, Ithat few persons have a right to demand 
attention ; but it is also true^hat ‘nothing can be understood 
without that degree of it, wmch the very nature of the thing 
requires. How morals , considered as a science, concerning 
which speculative difficulties are daily raised, and treated 
with regard to those difficulties, plainlyj:equire a very pBCU- 
liar attention . For here ideas never are in themselves 
BetSicmlnat^ ^ become so, by the train of reasoning ana 
the place they stand in ; since it is impossible that words can 
always stand for the same ideas, even In the same author, 
much less in different ones. Henc^^m^ argument may not 
readily be apprehended, wMch is oifierent fronj^its being 
mistaken ; and even caution to avoid, being mistaken, may, 
in some oases, render it less readily apprehended. It is very 
unallowable for a work of imagination or entertainment not 
to be of easy comprehension, but may be unavoidable in a 
work of another kind, where a man is not to form or acoommo* 
4ate, but to state things as he finds tbem. 
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It must be aokno^vledged that some of the following dis- 
courses are Tery abstruse and difficult ; or, if yon please, 
obscure : but I must take leave to add, that those alone are 
judges, whether or no and how far this is a fault s who are 
judges, whether or no and how far it might have been avoided 
— ^those only who will be at the trouble to understand what is 
here said, and to see how far the things here insisted upon 
and not other things, might have been put in a plainer 
manner ; which yet I am very far from asserting that they 
could not. 

Thus much however will be allowed, that general criti- 
cisms. concerning^ obscurity considered as a distioet thing 
fromjjjunfusion and perplexity of thought^ as in some cases 
there may be ground for them ; so in others, they may be 
nothing more at the bottom than complaints, that everything 
is not to be understood with the same ease that some things 
are. Confusion and perplexity in writing, is indeed without 
excuse, because any one may, if he pleases, know whether 
he understands and sees through what he is about : and it is 
tmpardonable for a man to lay his thoughts before others, 
when he is conscious that he himself does not know where- 
<ibouts he is, or how the matter before him stands- It is 
re gaining abroad, in disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied 
to find himseK in at home. 

But even obscurities arising from other causes than the 
abstruseness of the argument, may not be always inexcus- 
able. Thus a subject may be treated in a manner, which all 
along supposes the reader acquainted with what has been 
said upon it, both by ancient and modern writers ; and with 
what is the present state of opinion in the world concerning 
such siibject. This will create a difficulty of a very peculiar 
kind, and even throw an obsomdty over the whole before 
those who are not thus informed ; but those who are, will 
be disposed to excuse such a manner, and other things of the 
like Mnd, as a saving of their patience. 

However upon the whole, as the title of sermons gives 
some right to expect what is plain and of easy comprehen- 
sion, and as the best auditories are mixed, I shall hot set 
about to justify the propriety of preaching, or under that 
title publishing, discourses so abstruse as some of those are ; 
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neithoi" is it worth wMle to trouble the reader with the 
accotmt of ray doiag either. He must not however impute 
to me, as a repetition of the impropriety, this second edition^ 
bxrt to the demand for it. 

Whether he will think he has any amends made him, by 
the following illustrations of what seemed most to require 
them, I myself am by no means a proper judge. 

There are two ways in which the subject of morals may 
be treated, f One begins from inquiring into the abstraci 
relations of things cjie other from a matter of fact, namely 
\vhat the particular nature of man is, its several parts^ 
bheir economy or constitution ; from whence it proceeds , 
bo determine what course of life it is, which is correspondent 
bo this whole nature. In the former method, the con- 
clusion is expressed thus, that vice is contrary to the 
nature and reason of things : in the latter, that it is a viola- 
tion or breaking in upon nature. Thus they both 

lead us to the same thingrow obligations to the practice 
of virtue ; and thus they exceedingly strengthen and enforce 
each other. The first seems the most direct formal proof, 
and in some respects the least liable to cavil and dispute : 
the latter is in a peculiar manner adapted to satis:fy a fair 
mind ; and is more easily applicable to the several particular 
i'<"Iations and circumstances in life. 

The following discourses proceed chiefly in this latter 
method- The first three wholly. They were intended to 
explain what is meant by the nature of man, when it is said 
that virtue consists in following, and vice in deviating from 
it ; and by explaining to show that the assertion is true. 
That the ancient moralists had some inward feeling or other, 
which they chose to express in this manner, that man is 
bom to virtue, that it consists in following nature, and that 
vice is more contrary to this nature than tortui'es or death, 
their works in our hands are instances- Now a person who 
found no mystery in this way of speaking of the ancients ; 
vrho without being very explicit with himself, kept to his 
natural feeling, went along with them, and found within 
himself a full conviction that what they laid down was just 

^ The Preface stands exactly as it dfiL before the second edition 
of the Sermons. 

z 2 
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tind true ; such a one would probably wonder to see a point 
in wMoh be never perceived any difficulty, so laboured as 
^is is, in the second and third sermons ; insomucb perhaps 
as to be at a loss for the occasion, scope and drift of them* 
But it need not be thought strange that this manner of ex- 
pression, though familiar with them, and, if not usually car- 
ried so far, yet not uncommon amongst ourselves, should 
want explaining ; since there are several peroentions daily 
felt and spoken of, which yet it may not be very easy at first 
view to explicate, to distinguish from all others, and ascer- 
tain exactly what the idea or perception is. The many 
treatises upon the passions are a proof of this ; since so 
many would never have undertaken to unfold their several 
complications, and trace and resolve them into their prin- 
ciples, if they had thought what they were endeavomung to 
show was obvious to every one who felt and talked of those 
passions. Thus, though there seem no ground to doubt, but 
^that the generality of mankind have the inward 
expressed so commonly in that manner by the ancient moral- 
ists, more than to doubt whether they have those passions ; yet 
it appeared of use to unfold that inward conviction, and lay 
it open in a more explicit manner than I had seen done ; 
especially when there were not wanting persons who mani- 
festly mistook the whole thing, and so had great reason to ex- 
press themselves dissatisfied with it. A late author of great 
and deserved reputation says, that to place virtue in following 
Kature, is at best a loose vray of talk. And he has reason to 
say this, if what I think he intends to express, though with 
great decency, be true, that scarce any other sense can be 
put upon those words, but acting as any of the several parts 
'without distinction, of a man’s nature happened most to 
incline him.® 

Whoever thinks it worth while to consider this matter 
thoroughly, should begin with stating to himself exactly the 
idea of a system, economy, or constitution of any particular 
nature, oFparticular anything ; and he will, I suppose, find 
that it is a one or a whole, made up of several parts ; but yet, 
that the several parts even considered as a whole, do not 
oomnlete the idea, unless in the notion of a whole, you in- 


* Hal. of Kature Delin. Ed* 1T24. P. 22, 23. 
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cludo the relations and^rssiiijs^a.’wliich those palrts haTO to 
each other. iiJvery 'vvork, both of Hatiire and of art, is a system j 
and as eTery particular thin^, both natural and artificial^ 
is for some use or x^urpose out of and beyond itself, one mayl 
add to what has been already brought into tlie idea of a 
system, its conduciveness to this one or more ends, luet us 
instance in a watch ; Suppose the several parts of it taken to 
pieces and placed apart from each other; let a man have 
ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless he con- 
siders the respects and relations which they have to each 
other, he will not have anything like the idea of a watch. 
Suppose these several parts brought together and anyhow 
united ; neither will he yet, be the tmion ever so close, have 
an idea which will bear any resemblance to that of a watch. 
But let him view those sevex'al paits put togethei', ox' con- 
sider them as to be put together in the manner of a watch ; 
let him form a notion of the irelations which those several 
parts have to each other.\all conducive in their respective 
ways to this purpose, ■'sUOwmg the hour of the day ; and 
then he has the idea of a watch. Thus it is with regard to the 
inward frame of a man. Appetites oassionszaffections, and 
tthe principle of reflection, considered merely as the several 
parts of our inward nature, do not at all give us an idea of 
the system or constitution of this nature ; because the con- 
stitution is formed by somewhat not yet taken into con-^ 
sideration, namely by the relation, which these several partd 
have to each other ; the chief of which is the authority o| 
reflection or conscience. It is from considering the relationsi 
which the several appetites and passions in the inward 
frame have to each other, and above all the sxipremacy of 
reflection or conscience, that we get the idea of the system 
or constitution of human nature ; and from the idea itself it 
will as fully appear, that this our nature, e, constitution, 
is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it appears 
that its nature, e. constitution or system, is adapted to 
measure time. What in fact or event commonly happens, is 
nothing to this question. Every work of art is apt to be 
out of order ; but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that let the disorder increase, and it will totally 
destroy it. This is merely by way of explanation, what an 
economy, system, or roustatution is; and thus far the eases 
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are perfectly parallel. If wa go farther there is indeed a 
difference^ nothing to the present purpose, hut too important 
a one ever to he omitted. / A machine is inanimate and 
passive.lbut we are agents,. Our constitution is put in our 
own power ; we are charged with it, and therefore are ac- 
countable for any disorder or violation of it. 

Thus nothmg can possibly be more contrary to nature 
than vice ; meaning by nature, not only tfie^ -several parts pt 
our internal frame, but also constitution of it. Poverty 
and disgrace, tortures and death are not so contrary to it. 
Misery and injustice are indeed equally contrary to some 
different parts of our nature tahen singly ; but injustice is 
moreover contrary to the whole constitution of the nature. 

If it be asked whether this constitution be really what 
those ‘phijosop beya meant, and whether they would have 
explained themselves in this manner ; the answer is the 
same, as if it should be asked whether a person who had 
often used the word resentment and felt the thing, would 
have explained this passion exactly in the same manner, in 
which it is done in one of these discourses. As I have no 
douht, but that this is a true account of that nassion. which 
he referred to, and intended to express by the word resent- 
ment ; so I have no doubt, but that this is the true account 
of the ground of that conviction which they referred to, 
when they said, vice was contrary to nature. And though 
it\should be thought that^ thev meant no more than, that 
vice was contrary to th^ hiP-Hter and better part of our 
nature ; even this imphes sucn la consuitiuiiion as I have 
endeavoured to explain. Por the very terms higher and 
better imply a relation or respect of parts to each other ; 
and these relative parts, being in one and the same nature, 
form a constitution and are idea of it. They had 

a i:)eioeption that injustice was C^trary to their nature, and 
that pain was so also. They observed these two perceptions 
totally different, not in degree, but in kind ; and the reflect- 
ing upon each of them as they thus stood in their nature, 
wrought a full intuitive conviction, that more was due and 
of right belonged to one of these inward perceptions, than 
to the other j that it demanded in all cases to govern such 
a creature as man. So that upon the whole, this is a fair 
and true account of what was the ground of their conviction. 
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of what they intended to refer to when, they said, virtue 
consisted in following nature ; a manner of speaking not 
loose and undoteirnin^''^'^^ ’Kti-i+ e^Yiri 

and true. 

Though I am persuaded the'force of this conviction is felt 
by almost every one, yet since, considered as an argument 
and put in words, it appears somewhat abstruse, and since 
the connexion of it is broken in the first three sermons, it 
may not be amiss to give the reader the Yhole^ argument 
hero in one view. 

Mankind has various instincts and urincinles^of action ^ as 
umte creatures have : some leading most directly and imme- 
liately to the good of the community and some most 
lirectly to private good. 

- Man has several which brutes have not : particularly ^*6- 
aection or conscience, a^approbation of some principles or 
actions -^nd disapprobation of others- 

Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, accord^ 
[ng to certain rules ; suppose the constitution of their body, 
and the objects around them. 

The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and 
principles, all of them ; those propensions we call good, as 
well as the bad, according to the same rules, namely, the 
constitution of their body, and the external circumstances 
which they are in. [Therefore it is not a true representation 
of mankind, to afiBlrm that they are wholly governed by self- 
love, the love of power, and sensual appetites ; since, as on 
the one hand, they are often actuated by these, without any 
regard to right or wrong ; so on the other, it is manifest 
fact, that the same persons, the generality, are frequently 
influenced by friendship, compassion, gratitude ; and even a 
general abhorrence of what is base, and liking of what is 
fair and just, takes its turn amongst the other motives of 
action. This is the partial inadequate notion of human 
nature treated of in the first discourse ; and it is by this 
nature, if one may speak so, that the world is in fact influ- 
enced, and kept in that tolerable order, in which it is.] 

Brutes in acting according to the roles before-mentioned, 
their bodily constitution and circumstances, act suitably to 
their whole nature. [It is, however, fo be distinctly noted, 
that the reason why we afSrm this, is not merely that 
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brutes in fact act bo ; for this alone, however xmiversal, does 
not at all determine, whether such course of action be cor* 
respondent to their whole nature ; but the reason of the 
assertion is, that as in acting thus they plainly act con- 
formably to somewhat in their nature, so from all observa- 
tions we are able to make upon them, there does not appear 
the least ground to imagine them to have anything else in 
their nature, which rec[uires a different rule or cou^e of 
action.] 

Mankind als o in acting thus, would act suitably to tlieir 
whole natm-e, if no more were to he said of man*s nature, 
than what has been now said ; if that,^s it is a true, were 
also a complete, adequate account of our nature. 

But that is not a complete account of man’s nature. 
Somewhat further must be bx'ought in to give us an adequate 
notion of it ; namely, that one of those prmciples of action, 
conscience. , compared with the rest as they all 
stand together in the nature of man, plainly boars upon it 
marks of ‘^authority over all the rest, and claims the absolute 
direction of them all, to allow or forbid their gratification ; 
a disapprobation of reflection being in itself a principle 
manifestly superior to a mere propension. And the con- 
clusion is, that to allow no moa^e to this superior principle 
or part of our nature, than to other parts 5 to let it govern 
and guide only occasionally in common with the rest, as its 
turn happens to come, from the temper and circumstances 
one happens to be in ; this is not to act conformably to the 
constitution of man ; neither can any human creature be said 
to act conformably to bis constitution of nature, unless 

that BTiperior T:>rfncinlft t.hft absolute antliority 
wlpoh-ia diift to it. And this conclusion is abundantly con- 
firmed from hence, that one may detennine what course of 
action the economy of man’s nature requires, without so much 
as knowing in what degree of strength the several principles 
prevail, or which of them have actually the greatest infLuence. 

The practical reason of insisting so much upon this natural 
authorit y of the principle of reflection or conscience is, that 
it seems in great measure overlooked hy many, who are by no 
means the worse sort of men. It is thought sufficient to ab- 
BtaMfirbm gross wickedness, and to be humane and to 
such as happen to come in their way. W hereas in reality the 
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vory constitution ol our nature requiios, that we bring our 
whole conduct before this superior faculty ; wait its deter-- 
mination, entorce upon ourseives its aurnonty, and make it 
the business of our lives, as it is absolutely the whole 
business of a moral agent, to conform ourselves to it. This 
is the trjOLO meaning of that ^ ancient precept, JSev^rencb 
thyself. 

The not taking into consideration thia which is 

implied in the idea of redex approbation or’^Ssapprobation, 
seems a material deficiency or omission in luord BJiqftesbury^s 
Inquiry ccmcerning Virtue. He has shown beyond all contra- 
diction that virtue is naturallj/ the interest or happiness, 
and vice the misery of such a creature as nian^ placed in 
the circumstances which we are in this world. But suppose 
there are particular exceptions ; a case which this author 
wa‘S unwilling to put, and yet surely it is to be put ; or 
suppose a case which he has put and determined, that of a 
sceptic not convinced of this happy tendency of virtue, or 
being of a contrary opinion. His determination is. that 
it would be wzthout remedy.^ One may say more explicitly 
that leaving out the authority of reflex anurobi^tion or dis- 
approbation, such a one would b© under an obligation to act 
viciously ; since interest, one’s own happiness, is a manifest 
obligation, and there is not supposed to be any other obligation 
in the case. But does it much mend the matter, to take in 
that natural authority of reflection ? there indee^d would bo 
an obligation to virtue ; but would not the obligation from 
supposed interest on the side of vice remain?” If it should, 
yet to be under two conteary obligations, i. e. under none at 
all, would not be exactly the same, as to be under a formal 
obligation to be vicious, or to be in circumstances in which 
the constitution of man’s nature ^plainly required that vice 
shoxild be preferred. But the obligation on the side of 
interest really does not remain. Bor the natural authority 
of the principle of reflection, is an obligation the most neai 
and intimate, the most certain and known ; whereas the 
contrary obligation can at the utmost appear no more than 
probable ; since no man can be certain in any circumstances 
that vice is his interest in the present world, much less can 


^ Characteristics, >ol. ii., p. G9. 
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ho be certain against anotber ; and tlnis tbe certain obliga- 
tion would entirely supersede and destroy the rmcertaln 
one ; which yet would have been of real force without the 
former. 

In truth the taking in this consideration, totally changes 
the whole state of the case ; and shows what this author 
does not seem to have been aware of, that the gTeatest 
degree of scepticism which he thought possible, will still 
leave men under the stiuctest moral obligations, whatever 
their opinion be concerning the happiness of virtue. For 
that mankind upon redeotion felt an approbation of what 
was good, and disapprobation of the contrary, he thought 
a plain matter of fact, as it undoubtedly is, which none 
could deny, but from mere affectation . Take in then 
that authority and obligation, winch is a constituent part 
of this reflex approbation, and it will undeniably follow, 
though a man should doubt of everything else, yet that he 
would still remain under the nearest and most certain obli- 
gation to the practice of virtue; an obligation implied in 
the very idea of virtue, in the very idea of reflex appro- 
bation. 

And how little influence soever this obligation alone can 
be expected to have in fact upon mankind, yet one may 
appeal even to interest and self-love, and ask, since from 
man’s nature, condition, and the shortness of life, so little, so 
very little indeed, can possibly in any case b© gained by vice ; 
whether it be so prodigious a thing to sacrifice that little, to 
the most intimate of all obligations ; and which a man can- 
not transgress without being self-condemned, and, unless he 
has corrupted his nature, without I’eal self-dislike : this ques- 
tion I say may be asked, even upon supposition that the 
prospect of a future life were ever so uncertain. 

The observation that man is thus by his very nature a law 
to himself, pursued to its just consequences, is of the utmost 
^portance fleecaus© from it it will follow, that though men 
should, through stupidity or s peculativ e scepticism, b© igno- 
rant of or disbelieve any authority in the universe to punish 
the violation of this law ; yet, if there should he such autho- 
rity, they would be as really liable to punishment, as though 
they had been before-hand convinced, that such punishment 
wo^d foEow. For in whatever sense we understand justice. 
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even supposiixg', wliat I think would be very presumptuous to 
assert, that the end of Divine punishment is no other than 
that of civil punishment, namely, to prevent future mischief ; 
upon this bold supposition, ignorance, or disbelief of the 
sanction would by no means exempt even from this justice ; 
because it is not foreknowledge of the punishment, which 
renders it ohnoxious to it ; but merely violating a known 
ob ligatio n. 

jSnSThere it comes in one’s way to take notice of a manifest 
eiTor or mistake, in the author now cited^ unless perhaps he 
has incautiously expressed himsen: so as to oe misunderstood , 
namely, that it is malice only, and not goodness, which 
can make us afraid.^ Whereas in ideality, goodness is the^ 
natural and just object of the greatest fear to an ill man. 
Malice may be appeased or satiated : humour may change : but 
goodness is a fixed, steady, immovable principle of action.^ 
If either of the former Jtxoids the sword of justice, there" isi 
plainly ground for the greatest of crimes to hope for impunity, 
but if it be goodness, there can be no possible hope, whilst 
the reasons of things, or the ends of government, call foi 
punishment. Thus every one sees how much greater chance 
of impunity an ill man has in a -partial administration, ihar. 
in a just and upright one. It is saia xna-D me interest or good 
of the whole, must be the interest of the universal being, and 
that he can have no other. Be it so. This author has proved 
that vice is naturally the misery of mankind in this world, 
Oonsoquently it was for the good of the whole, that it should 
be so. What shadow of reason then is there to assert, that 
this may not be the case hereafter ? Danger of future punish- 
ment (and if there be danger, there is ground of fear) no 
more supposes malice, than the present feeling of punish- 
ment does. 

[ vii. X.] The sermon upon the character of Balaam, and 
that upon self-deceit both relate to one subject . I am per 
Buaded, that a very great part of the wickedness ot the work 
is, in one way or other, owing to the self-nartiality, s elf-flat- 
ft-nd self-deceit endeavoured there %o d© laiu uptsix 
oxpmmcsiA. jLu vO DO observed amongst persons of the lowest 
rank, in proportion to their compass of thought, as much as 
* Characteristics^ voh i., p. 39* 
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Qjixongst men of education and improvement. It seeniSj that 
people are capable of being thus artful -with themselves, in 
proportion as they are capable of being so with others. Those 
who have taken notice that there is really such a thing, 
namely, plain falseness and insincerity in men with regard to 
themselves, will readily see the drift and design of these dis- 
courses : and nothing, that I can add, will explain the 
design of them to him, who has not before-hand remarked, 
at least, somewhat of the character, ^^d yet, the admoni^ 
tions they contain, may he as much wanted by such a person, 
as by others ; for it is to be noted, that a man may he entirely 
possessed by this anfaimess of mind, without having tho 
least speculative notion what the thing is. 

[ viii.] The account given of re sentment i n the eighth ser* 
men, is introductory to the ioITowIng one ^on forgiveness of 
injuries. It may possibly have appeared to some, at jSrst 
sight, a strange assertion, that injury is the only natural 
object of settled resentment, or that men do not in fact 
resent deliberately anything but under this appearance of 
injury. But I must desire the reader not to take any 
assertion alone by itself, but to consider the whole of what is 
said upon it : because this is necessary, not only in order to 
judge of the truth of it, but often, such is the nature of 
language, to see the very meaning of the assertion. Par- 
ticularly as to this, injury and injustice is, in the sermon 
itself, explained to mean, not only the more gross and shocking 
instances of wickedness, hut also contempt, scorn, neglect, 
any sort of disagreeable behaviour towards a person, which 
he thinks other than what is due to him. And the general 
notion of injury or wrong, plainly comiirohends this, though 
the words are mostly confined to the higher degrees of it. 

^ ix,] Forgiveness of injuries is one of the very few moral 
obligations which has been disputed. But the proof that it is 
really an obligation, what our nature and condition require, 
seems very obvious, were it only from the consideration tihat 
teTen^e_ig „ daioa harm merely .fO£.L,a£ ffiLs-Sak e. And as tS 
the love of our enemies : resentment cannot supersede the 
obligation to universal benevolence, unless they are in the 
nature of the thing inconsistent, which thev nlsinlv are not 
® J5ormon ix., p. 449. 
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This DiTine precept, to forgive injiiries aad love our ene- 
mies, though to be met "with in Gentile moralists, yet is in a 
peculiar sense a precept of Christianity ; as our Saviour has 
Insisted more upon it, than upon any other single virtue. 
One reason of this doubtless is, that it so peculiarly becomes 
an imnerfect^faultv creature. But it may be observed also, 
that a virTuousl:emper ot mind, consciousness of innocence 
and good meaning towards every body, and a strong feeling 
of injustice and injury, may itself, such is the imperfection ol 
our virtue, lead a person to violate this obligation, if he be 
not upon his guard. And it may well be supposed, that this 
is another reason why it is so much insisted upon by Him, who 
know what was in man. 

[xi. xii.’] The chief design of the elevenxn oiscoui’se m to 
state the notion of /self-love and isinterestedness, in order to 
show that benevolfeice is not ^more ^nMendly to self-love^ 
than any other particular affection wJiiatever. There is a 
strange affection in many people of explaining away all par- 
ticular affections, and representing the whole of life a* 
nothing but one continued exercise of self-love. Hence arises 
that surprising confusion and perplexity in the Epicureans ® 
of old, Hobbes, the author of Reflections, Sentences, et Max- 
imes Morales,” and this whole set of writers ; the confusion of 
calling actions interested which are done in contradiction to 
the most manifest known interest, merely for the gratification 
of a present passion. Now all this confusion might easily be 
avoided, by stating to ourselves wherein the idea of self-love 
in general consists, as distinguished from all particular 
movements towards particular external objects ; the appetites 

® One need only look into Torquafcus’s account of the Epicurean 
system, in Cicero's first book He Finibus, to see, in what a surpris- 
ing manner this was done by them. Thus the desire of praise, and 
of being beloved, he explains to be no other than desire of safety: re- 
gard to our country, even in the most virtuous character, to be nothing 
Wt regard to ourselves. The author of * ^ Reflections, etc. Morales/' 
says, curiosity proceeds from mterest or pride ; which pride also 
would doubtless have been explained to be self-love. Page 85. Ed 
1725. As if there were no such passions in mankind, as desire of 
esteem, or of being beloved, or of knowledge. Hobbes' account of 
the affections of good-will and pity, are instances of the same kind. 
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of sense, resentment, compassion, curiosity, ambition, and 
the rest/ When this is done, if the words selfish and inte- 
rested cannot be parted with, bnt must be applied to every- 
thing ; yet, to avoid snob total oonfasion of all language, let 
the distinction be made bv ephhets : ai^ the jSbrst may be 
called cool or settled selfishness, and thg^ther passionate or 
sensn^al selfishness. But the most natural way of speaking 
plai^y is, to call the first only, self-love, and the actions 
proceeding from it, interested : and to say of the latter, that 
they are not love to ourselves, but movements towards some- 
what external : honour, power, the harm or good of another : 
and that the pursuit of these external objects, so far a.B it 
proceeds from these moTementa (for it may proceed from 
self-love is no otherwise interested, than as every action of 
every creature must, from the nattiro of the thing, be ; for 
no one can act but from a desire, or choice, or preference of 
his own. 

Self-love and any particular passion may be joined together : 
and from this complication, it becomes impossible in num- 
berless instances to determine precisely, how far an action, 
perhaps even of one’s own, has for its principle /ge-neval self- 
love, o^^ome particular passion. But this need create no 
confusion in the ideas themselves of self-love and particular 
passions. We distinctly discern what one is, and what the 
other are : though we may be uncertain how far one or the 
other influences us. And though from this uncertainty, it 
cannot but be, that there will he different opinions concern- 
ing mankind, as more or less governed by interest ; and 
some will ascribe actions to self-love, which others will as- 
-irihe to particular passions : yet it is absurd to say that man- 
dnd are wholly actuated by either ■; since it is manifest that 
3oth have their influence. For as on the one men form 

general notion of interest, some placing it in one thing, 
md some in another, and have a considerable regard to it 
throughout the course of their life, which is owing to self- 
love ; BO on the other hand, they are often set on by 

the particular passions themselves, and a cbnsideralSepart 
of life is spent in the actual gratification of them, *. e, is em- 
ployed, not by self-love, but by the passions. 

^ P, 469, etc. ® See the note, p. 360- 
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Besides, the verv idea of an interested onrfinH',. necessarily 
presupposes particular passlomnOr appetites ^ since the very 
idea of interest or happiness consists in this, that an appetite 
or affection eniovs its ohiect. It is not hecause we love our- ^ 
selves that we tma aeli^ht in such and such objects, but 
because we have particular affections towards them. Take 
away these affections, and you leave self-love absolutely 
nothing at all to employ itself about f no end or object for 
it to pursue, excepting only that of avoiding pain. Indeed 
the Epicureans, who maintained that absence of pain was 
the highest happiness^ might, consistently with themselves, 
deny all affection, and, if they had so pleased, every sensual 
appetite too : but the very idea of interest or happiness other 
than absence of pain implies particular appetites or pas- 
sions ; these being necessary to constitute that interest or 
happiness. 

The observation that bene volenc e is no more disinter ested ^ 
than any of the common particular passions,^® seems in itself 
worth being taken notice of : but is insisted upon to obviate 
that scorn, which one sees rising upon the faces of people 
who are said to know the world, when mention is made of a 
disinterested, generous or public-sj^j^ted action. The truth 
of that observation might be mad^ appear, in a more formal 
manner of proof ; for whoever will consider all the possible 
respects and relations which any particular affection can 
have to self-love and private interest, will, I think, see demon- 
strablv. /that benevolence is not in any respect more at vari- 
ance with|^elf-love, than any other particxilar affection what- 
ever, but that it is in every respect, at least, as friendly 
to it. 

If the observation be true, it follows, thai jelf-love and 
benevolenoe/virtue an^^terest, are not to be opposed, but 
only to be distinguished from each other ; in the same way a 
virtue and any other particular affection '^ove of arts, suppose, 
are to be distinguished. Every thing is what it is, and not 
another thing. The goodness or badness of actions does not 
arise from hence, that the epithet, interested or disinterested, 
may be applied to them, any more than that any other indif- 
ferent epithet, suppose inquisitive or jealous, may or may not 

P. 473, etc. 


® P. 471 
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:>e applied to them; Bot from their being attended with 
present or fat tire pleasaro or pain : but from their being what 
they are: namely, creatures as we are, 

what the state of the case requires, or the contrary* Or in 
other words, we may judge and determine, that an action is 
morally good or eyU, before we so much as consider, whether 
it be interested or disinterested. This consideration no more 
comes in to determine, whether an action be yirtuous, than 
to determine whether it be resentful. Self-love in its due 
degree is as just and morally good, as any aifoction what- 
ever* Benevolence towards particular persons may be to a 
degree of weakness, and so be blamable : and disinterested- 
ness is so far from being in itself commendable, that the 
utmost possible depravity, which we can iu imagination con- 
ceive, is that of disinterested cruelty. 

Neither does there appear any reason to wish self-love 
were weaker in the generality of the world, than it is. ^ The 
influence which it has, seems plainly owing to its being 
stant and habitual, which it cannot but be, and not to the 

^ry'c^iositv of the understapiding. e very affection of the 
heart. Is perpetually showing its wealmess, by prevailmg 
over it. Men daily, hourly sacrifice the greatest kno"wn 
interest, to fancy, inquisitiveness, love or hatred, any vagrant 
molination. The thing to be lamented is, not that men have 
so great regard to their own good or interest in the present 
world, for they have not enough but that they have so 
little to the good of others . And this seems plainly owing 
To their being so much en^ged in the gratification of par- 
ticular passions unfriendly to benevolence , and which happen 
to be most pievalent in them, much more than to self-love. 
As a proof of this may be observed, that there is no cha- 
racter more void of friendship, gratitude, natural affection, 
love to their country, common justice, or more equally and 
uniformly hard-hearted, than the abandoned m what is called 
the way of pleasure— hard-heaiTed and totally without feel- 
ing’ in behaliofotihers ; except when they cannot escape the 
sigiit of distress, and so are interrupted by it in their plea- 
sTii^s* And yet it is ridiculous to call such an abandoned 

1 P. 309, etc. 
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DOixrse of ploasxire interested, when the person engaged in it 
knows beforehand, and goes on under the feeling and appro*- 
hension that it will he as ruinous to himself as to those who 
depend upon him. 

Upon the whole, if the generality of mankind were to 
cultivate within themselves the principle of self-love ; if they i 
were to accustom themselves often to sit down and consider 
what was the greatest happiness they were capable of attain- 
ing for themselves in this life, and if self-love were so strong 
and prevalent as that they would uniformly pursue this their 
supposed chief temporal good without being diverted from 
it by any particular passion, it would manifestly prevent 
numberless follies and vices. This was, in a great measure, 
the Epicurean system of philosophy. It is indeed by no 
means the religious, or even moral institution of life. Yet, 
with all the mistakes men would fall into about interest, Jt 
would be less mischievous than the extravagances of mere 4 
appetite, will and pleasure : for certainly/self-love, though 
confined to the interest of this bfe, is ot the two a much 
better guide thar nARRin-n ^2 Tp-hioh has absolutely no bound 
nor measure but what is set to it by this self-love, or moral 
considerations. 

From the distinction above made betweorJself-love, and 
^tbe ^several particular principles or affectiouBun our nature, 
"we may see how good ground there was for that assertion 
naaintained by the several ancient schools of philosophy 
against the Epicureans, namely, that virtue is to be nursued 
as an end >..eliM ble in ^and for itself. For, if there be any 
principles or ahections in the mind of man distinct froir» 
love- that the things those principles tend towards, or the 
objects of those atfeotions are, each of iliem in themselves 
eligible to be pursued upon its own account, and to be rested 
in as an end, is implied in the very idea of such principle or 
affection.'^ They, indeed, asserted much higher things of 
virtue, and with very good reason ; but to say thus much ol 
it, that it is to be pursued for itself, is to say no more of it 
than may truly be said of the object of every natural affeo- 
tion whatever. 

xiv.] The q^uestion which was a few veers disputed 
F, 330. 


r. eoo. 
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in. France concerning the love of God, ’wMch v'as there called 
fenthnsiaem . as it will everywhere by the generality of the 
world ; this question, I say, answers in religion to that old 
one in morals now mentioned. And both of them are, 1 
think, folly determined by the same observation, namely, 
that the very nature of affection, .the idea itself, necessarily 
myplies resting in its j!)Csiaot..as. an. end? 

I shall not here add anything further to what I have said 
in the two discourses upon that most important subject, but 
only this : that if /we are constituted such sort of creatures, 
as from our very nature, to feel certain affections or move- 
ments of mind upon the sight or contemplation of the 
meanest inanimate part of the creation, for the flowers of 
the fleld have their beauty^ffiertainly there must be some- 
what due to Him himself, who is the Author and Cause of all 
things, who is more intimately present to us than anything 
else can be, and with whom we have a nearer and more 
constant intercourse than we can have with any oreatme. 
There must be some movements of mind and heart which 
correspond to his perfections, or of which those perfections 
are the natural object. And that when we are commanded 
to love the Lord our God, with all omr heart, and with all 
our mind, and with all our soul ; somewhat more must be 
meant than merely that we live in hope of rewards, or fear 
of puuishments from Him ; somewhat more than this must 
be intended : though these regards themselves are most just 
and reasonable, and absolutely necessary to be often recol- 
lected in such a world as this. 

^ It may be proper just to advertise the reader, that he is 
not to look- for any particular reason for the choice of the 
greatest part of these discoturses ; their being taken from 
amongst many others, preached in the same place, through 
a course of eight years, being in great measure accidental. 
Neither is he to expect to find any other cormexion between 
them, than that nniformity of thought and design which 
will always be found in the writings of the same persoa 
when he writes with simplioiiy and in earnest. 

Sftanlu^et Septemher 16, 1729. 
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CTja:.e:Ri3 a.r© two ways of treating morals. One begins from tbe 
abstract relation of tbings, as m tbe systems of CndLworth. an^ 
Clarke; th.e otber begins witb. tbe nature of man. In tbese dis- 
courses tbe latter order is adopted, and tbe author intends to show 
in what sense virtue consists in following man's nature, and vice in 
deviating from it. 

Man’s nature, it must be carefully marked, mcludes two distinct 
tilings rjthe parts or elements of wMch. it is composed, an d^b e rela- 
tion or connexion of those parts. The Jirst sermon is devoted to 
the consideration of the ' ^ distinct parts of our internal frame.’* It 
is there shown that these parts are distinct ; and not resolvable, as 
some have supposed, into one or more elements, as benevolence or 
self-love. The parts are also enumerated and classided. The second 
and third sermons discuss the relation between the several elements 
of our nature, proving the superiority, as a principle of action, of 
self-love over passion, and. of conscience over* both. From man’s 
nature or constitution, as thus explained, it is shown that virtu© is 
following nature; e-, it is obedience to the principles of action of 
which that nature is composed in due subjects ■>n to the laws which 
subsist among them.^ 

Sermon i. Human jCsTature — ^in its principles, private and social. 

ii. Human FTatuxe — ^in its constitution ; or these principles 
in relation to each other: the supremacy of con- 
science. 

iii. Human Hature, as thus explained, in relation to 
virtu©. 

* [This view of the connexion of the three sermons is important, 
and is taken partly from Butler’s own preface, p. 340 , which should be 
carefully read — and partly from the close of the third sermon. For 
a brief view of some doctrines which Butlex* q^uietly refutes, see 
Introductory Hote to the '' Dissertation on "Virtue.^ In 
sermons,” says Mackintosh, Butler has taught truths more capable 
of being exactly distinguished from the doctrines of his predecessors, 
more satisfactorily established, more comprehensively applied to par- 
ticulars, more rationally connected with each other, and, therefore, 
more worthy of the name of discovery, than any with which we are 
acquainted ’ 2 A. 2 
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CScrmon I. 

A Original reference of the text : each member of the body of Christ 
connected with the rest for the good of the whole* 

B Applying this principle, there are tendencies in man to his own 
good, and tendencies to the good of society : distinct in them- 
selves, though coincident in their results* 

1 There is in man a natural principle of benevolence, „ which is to 

society what self-love is to the individual, 
a Proofs : friendship, compassion, parental love, 
b These coincide in their results, and each reqLuires the exercise 
of the other, a fresh proof that we are made for hoth. 

ITote on Hobbes’ account of benevolence, that (1) It is love 
of power, (2) Origin of this theory, and unsatisfactoriness 
of it. (3) Cases in which benevolence cannot be love of 
power. (4) If true, cruelty, when displaying more power 
than kindness, is more benevolent. (5) A question of fact, 
and proved by facts. (6) Whence it appears that benevo- 
lence is as independent a thing as resentment, though 
needing cultivation.) 

2 There are in man other affections contributing to public and 

private good. 

a They may be classified thus: Passions distinct from bene** 
volenco tending to public good; passions distinct jErom 
self-love tending to private good. 

CKote, on the distinction between self-love and other affections. 
They differ in themselves, though sometimes using the 
same means of gratification. 

1 Difference where the same means are used; hunger, 
shame. 

2 Difference where the same means are not used. 

Note on this classification. 

Hunger and desire of esteem: the former not self-love; the 
latter not benevolence.) 

b Social affections have respect to others, though tending also to 
individual good. 

c , The public good is not necessarily contemplated in each 
act by men themselves, 
d Conclusion- 

8 There is in man a conscience or refiex sense, whereby we survey 
ourselves and pass sentence on our acts, 
a Its tendency to the good of society, 
b Shown to differ from affection, 
o Proved to exist. 

d Not intended to compare its relation to public and private 
good, but to note that it tends to both, espeeja^y 
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Conclusion from these three-fold facts : men are made for society, 
as well as for themselves, 'v^ hence may be drawn a new picture 
of human nature and of the relations of men. ISfationalities, 
etc., spring from their nature more than from other causes 

Ohj, There are in man tendencies mischievous to society : answer, 
a So are there tendencies mischievous to himself; so that if the 
good of others is not part of our nature, neither is self-1 o\e 
b But these are good tendencies abused. 

Note on envy and emulation. They differ not in their cntly 
which is equality and superiority, but in their means. The 
end good ; the means, in the case of envy, bad, 
c There are exceptions to the rule in both cases 

Some have no adection for others; some, none for them- 
selves. Ex. 

Summary, Men are led by their nature to seek the happiness of 
themselves and also of others, though it must he noted (a) that 
men fulfil those duties imperfectly, and (h) often violate their 
nature in both respects.] 


Romans xii. 4, 5* 

For as we have many members in one body, and all members have 
not the same ofGlce : so we, bemg many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another. 

The epistles in the New Testament have all of them a par- 
ticxilar reference to the condition and usages of the Ohristian 
world at the time they were written. Therefore, as they 
cannot he thoroughly understood, unless that condition and 
those usages are Imo^vn and attended to ; so further, though 
they he known, yet if thev be discontinued or changed, ex- 
hortations. nrecepts, ana illustrations of things, which refei’^ 
to such circuinstances now ceased or altered, cannot at this 
time be urged in that manner, and with that force whicl 
they were to the primitive Christians. Thns the text now 
before us, in its first intent and design, relates to the decent 
management of those extraordinary gifts which were then 
in the church,® but which are now totally ceased- And even 
as to the allusion that we are one body in Christ, though 
what the apostle here intends is equally true of Christians 
in all circumstances, and the consideration of it is plainly 
still an additional motive^ over and above moral considera- 

* 1 Cor. xiL 
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tione, to tlie discharge of the several duties and ofiaces of a 
Christian ; yet it is manifest this allusion must have ap- 
peared with much greater force to those, who by the many 
difficulties they went through for the sake of their religion, 
were led to keep always in view the relation they stood in 
to their Saviour, who had undergone the same; to those 
who from the idolatries of all around them, and their ill 
treatment, were taught to consider themselves as not of the 
world in which they lived, but as a distinct society of them* 
selves, with laws, and ends, and principles of life and action, 
quite contrary to those which the world professed them- 
selves at that time infLuenced by. Hence the relation of a 
Christian was by them considered as nearer than that of 
affini ty and Mood, and they almost literally esteemed them* 
selves as members one of another. 

It cannot, indeed, possibly be denied^ that our being God’s 
creatures, andimrtue being the natural law we are born 
under, an^J^the whole constitution of man being plainly 
p adapted to it, are prior obligations to piety and virtue, than^ 
Jfifche coiisideration that God sent his Son into the world to 
save it,4and the motives which arise from the peculiar rela- 
tion of Christians, as members one of another under Christ 
oiur head. However, though all this be allowed, as it ex- 
pressly is by the inspired writers, yet it is manifest that 
Christians at the time of the Kevelation, and immediately 
after,® could not but insist mostly upon considerations of this 
latter kind. 

® [The remark of Butler — that the first Christians did insist more 
on our relation to Christ as a motive to holiness, than upon our 
natural relation to God, or upon our moral nature generally — 
quite just. But the reasons which Butler suggests — that they did 
so, because Christ had recently appeared — is without foundation. 
The true reason is that redemption, and the facts connected with 
it, establish for all time a ground of moral obligation firmer than 
any other. The new relations thus disclosed give an impulse to 
our feelings, of which natural religion must from necessity be 
destitute. And these relations with the i nfl uence of them are as 
impressive now as they were in the fii^st ages of the church. The 
cross is still ^^iih. 0 power of God” to all who believe, and under its 
influence men still judge that they are to live not to themselves, 
but ** to him that died for them and rose again/’ 3 
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Tliese observat^ns sbo^v^j^jfclie original particular reference 
of the text, and/ithe peculiar force witk wliicli tbe tbiBg 
intended by the allusion in it must haTe been felt by the 
primitive Christian world. They likewise afford a reason 
^i&r treating it at this time in a more general way. 

-The relation which the several parts or members of the 
natural body have to each other and to the whole body, is 
here compared tgftihe relation which each particular person 
in society has to other particular persons and to the whole 
society : and the latter is intended to be illustrated by the 
former. And if there be a likeness between these two rela- 
tions, the conseq^uence is oDvious : that the latter shows us 
we were intended to do good to others, as the former shows 
us that the several members of the natural body were in- 
tended to be instruments of good to each other and to the 
whole body. But as there is scarce any ground for a com*- 
parison between/ society and th^mere material body, this 
without the mind being a dead unactive thing ; much less 
can the comparison he carried to any length. And since the 
apostle speaks of the several members as having distinct 
^hipb. imjplies cannot he thought an un- 

allowable liberty/ instead of the body and its members, to 
substitute the whole nature of man, and all the variety of 
internal principles which belong to it. And then the com- 
parison will be betweeiyihe nature of man as respecting self, 
and tending to private good, his own preservation and hap- 
piness ; andphe nature of man as having respect to society, 
and tending to promote public good, the happiness of that 
society. These ends do, indeed, perfectly coincide ; and to 
aim at public and private good are so far from being incon- 
sistent, that they mutually promote each other : yet in the 
following discourse they must be considered as entirely dis- 
tinot, otherwise the nature of man as tending to one, or as 
tending to the othex% cannot be compared. There can no 
comparison be made, without considering the things com- 
pared as distinct and different. 

From this review and comparison of the nature of man as 
respectinsT self, and^as "respecting society, it will plainly 
appear, that there are as real and the same kind of indica- 
tions in human nature, we were made for society and 
to do good to our fellow-crea.tures^as that we were intended 
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to take care of otir own life, and healtk, and private good: 
and that the same objections lie against one of these asser- 
tipns as against the other. For 
I Mrst, There is a natural principle of benevolence^ in man, 
which ?s in some degree to society what self-love is to the 

* Suppose a man of learning to be writing a grave book upon 
human nature, and to show in several pairfcs of it that he had an in- 
sight into the subject he was considering ; amongst other things, 
the following one would require to he accounted foi* ; the appear- 
ance of benevolence or good will in men towards each other in the 

1) instances of natural relation, and in others. Cautious of being 
deceived with outward show, he retires within himself to see exactly 
what that ia in the mind of man from whence this appearance pro- 
ceeds ; and upon deep reflection, asserts the principle in the mmd 
to be only the love of power, and delight in the exercise of it. 
Would not every body think here was a mistake of one word for 
another ? That the philosopher was contemplating and accounting 
for some other human actions, some other behaviour of man to 
man 1 and could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what is com- 
monly called benevolence or good-will was really the affection meant, 

2) but only by being made to understand that this learned person had 
a general hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-will could 
no otherwise be reconciled ? that what has this appearance is often 
nothing but ambition ; that delight in superiority often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it more specious 
to call it ambition than hunger, of the two • but in reality that 
passion does no more account for the whole appearances of good- 

U) will, than this appetite does. Is there not often the appearance of 
one man’s wishing that good to another, which he knows himself 
unable to procure him ; and rejoicmg in it, though bestowed by a 
tbu'd person ? And can love of power any way possibly come in to 
account for this desire or delight ? Is there not often the appearance 
of men’s dxstmguishing between two or more persons, preferring one 
before another to do good to, in cases where love of power cannot 
m the least account for the distinction and preference ? For this 
principle can no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is 
a greater instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather 
than to another. Again, suppose goodwill in the mind of man to be 
nothing but delight in the exercise of power : men might indeed be 
restrained by distant and accidental considerations ; but these re- 
straints being removed, they would have a disposition to, and delight 
in mischief as an exercise and proof of powei' : and this disposition 
and delight would arise from or be the same principle in the mind. 
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IndividxiaL And if tliero be in mankind any disposition to a 
triendsMi) ; if there be any such thing as compassion, for 
compassion is momentary love ; if there be any such thing 
as the paternal or filial affections ; if there be any affection 
in hximan nature, the object and^nd of which, is the good of 
another ; this is itself benevolence, or the love of another. 

Be it ever so short, be it ever so low a degree, or ever so 
unhappily oonffned, it proves the assertion, and points out 
what we were designed for, as really as though it were in a 
higher degree and more extensive. I must, however, remind 

a disposition to and delight in charity. Thus cruelty, as distinct C4) 
from envy and resentment, would be exactly the same in the mind 
of man as good-will : that one tends to the happiness, the other to 
the misery of our fellow-creatures, is, it seems, merely an accidental 
circumstance, which the mind has not the least regard to. These 
are the absurdities which even men of capacity run into, when they 
have occasion to belie their nature, and will perversely disclaim that 
image of God which was originally stamped upon it ; the traces of 
which, however faint, are plainly discernible upon the mind of man. 
Hobbes, of Human ISTature, o. 9. § 17. 

If any person can in earnest doubt, whether there be such a thing (s'* 
as good-will in one man towards another ; (for the question is not 
concerning either the degree or extensiveness of it, but concerning 
the affection itself ;) let it be observed, that whether man be thus, 
or otherwise constituted, what is the mward frame in this particular 
is a mere question of fact or natural history, not provable imme- 
diately by reason. It is therefore to be judged of and determined 
in the same way other facts or matters of natmal history are ; 
by appealmg to the external senses, or inward perceptions, respec- 
tively, as the matter under consideration is cognizable by one or 
the other : by arguing from acknowledged facts and actions ; for a 
great number of actions of the same 3iind, in different circumstances, 
and respecting different objects, will prove to a certainty, what 
principles they do not, and, to the greatest probability, what prin- 
ciples they do proceed from: and lastly, by the testimony of man- 
kind, How that there is some degree of benevolence amongst men, (O) 
may be as strongly and plainly proved in all these ways, as it could 
possibly be proved, supposing there was this affection in our nature. 
And should any one think fit to assert, that resentment in the mind 
of man was absolutely nothing but reasonable concern for our own 
safety ; the falsity of this, and what is the real nature of that pas* 
sion, could be shown in no other ways than those in which it may 
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b you, that thotigh|beneToleiice aii<^self-loTe are dilferent,* 
though the former tends most directly* to public good, and 
the latter to private ; yet they are so perfectly coincident , 
that the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends upon our 
having benevolence in a due degree ; and that self-love is 
one chief security of our right behaviour towards society* 
It may be added, that their mutual coinciding, so that wo 
can scarce promote one without the other, is equally a proof 
tlmt we were made for both. 

S ^Secondly, This will further appear from observing that 
£fie several passions and affections, which are distinct* both 

be shown, thuw v,here is such a thing in some degree as real good-will 
in man towards man. It is sufficient that the seeds of it be implanted 
in our nature by God. There is, it is owned, much left for us to 
do upon our own heart and temper; to cultivate, to improve, to 
call it forth, to exercise it in a steady, urdform manner. This is 
our work : this is virtue and religion. 

* Every body makes a distmction between self-love, and the 
several particular passions, appetites, and affections ; and yet they 
are often confounded again. That they are totally different will be 
seen by any one who will distinguish between the passions and appe- 
tites themselves, and endeavouring after the means of their gratffica- 

t tion. Consider the appetite of hunger, and the desire of esteem : 
these being the occasion both of pleasure and pain, the coolest self- 
love, as well as the appetites and passions themselves, may put us 
upon making use of the proper method of obtaining that pleasure, 
and avoiding that pain ; but the feelings themselves, the pain of 
hunger and shame, and the delight from esteem, are no more self 
love, than they are anything in the world. Though a man hated 
himself, he would as much feel the pain of hunger as he would that 
of the gout ; and it is plainly supposable there may be creatures 
with self-love in them to the highest degree, who may be quite 
msensible and indifferent (as men in some cases are) to the contempt 
and esteem of those, upon whom their happiness does not in some 
further respects depend. And as self-love and the several particular 
passions and appetites are m themselves totally different ; so, that 
some actions proceed from one, and some from the other, will be 
manifest to any who will observe the two following very supposable 

S cases. One man rushes upon certain ruin for the gratification of a 
present desire : nobody will call the principle of this action self- 
love. Suppose another man to go through some laborious work 
upon promise of a great reward, without any distm<>t knowledge 
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firoir^^eiievoleiioe an*^ self-love, do in general contarib'afce and 
lead xis'td piiblio good, as really as to private. It miglit be 
thought too minute and particular, and would carry us too 
great a length, to distinguish between and compare together 
the several passions or appetites distinct from benevolence, 
whose primary use and intention is the security and good of 
society ; and the passions distinct from self-love, whose pri- 
mary intention and design is the security and good of the 
individual.® It is enough to the present argument, that 


what the reward will be : this course of action cannot be ascribed 
to any particular passion. The former of these actions is plainly to 
be imputed to some particular passion or affection, the latter as 
plainly to the general affection or principle of self-love. That there 
are some particular pursuits or actions concerning which we cannot 
determine how far they are owing to one, and how far to the other, 
proceeds from this, that the two principles are frequently mixed 
together, and run up into each other. This distinction is further 
explained in the eleventh sermon. 

® If any desire to see this distinction and comparison made in a 
particular instance, the appetite and passion now mentioned may 
seive for one. Hungeris to he considered as a private appetite ; 
because tbe end for which it was given us is the preservation of the 
individual. Desire of esteem is a public passion; because the end for 
which it was given us is to regulate our behaviour towards society. 
The respect which this has to private good is as remote as the respect 
that has to public good : and the appetite is no more self-love, than 
the passion is benevolence. The object and end of the former is 
merely food ; the object and end of the latter is merely esteem : 
but the latter can no more he gratified, without contributing to the 
good of society, than the former can be gratified without contri- 
buting to the preservation of th4 individual. [The passions to 
which Butler here alludes, have been classified thus : — 1. Appetites 
or bodily desires, originating in our wants, natural or artificial, 
and having for their object, iMngs. 2. Affection — as love, hatred, 
benevolence, etc., terms loosely applied to things, but properly 
applicable to persons, S, Mental desires — love of knowledge, of 
safety, etc., having for their object abstractions, 4. Moral senti- 
ments — indignation, approval, resentment, having for their object, 
actions regarded in their moral quahties, 5. Reflex sentiments — the 
desire of esteem, of our own approval (the idea included in con- 
science), etc. These sentiments have for their objects the thoughts 
of others, or our own in relation to Cfwrselves * Whewell’s Rlements 
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desire of esteem from others, Jbontempt and esteem of them* 
love of society as distinct from affection to tlie good of it, 
indignation against successful vice, that these are public 
affections or passions ; have an immediate respect to others, 
naturally lead us to regulate our behaviour in such a manner 
as will bo of service to our fellow-creatui-es. If any or all of 
these may be considered likewise as private affections, as 
tending to private good ^ this does not hinder them from 
being public affections too, or destroy the good influence of 
them upon society, and their tendency to public good. It 
may be added, that as persons without any conviction from 
reason of the desirableness of life, would yet of cours^ pre- 
serve it merely from th^appetite of hunger ; so by acting 
merely from regard (suppose) to reputation, without any 
consideration of the good of others, men often contribute to 
public good. In both these instances they are plainly instru- 
ments in the hands of another, in the hands of Providence, 
to carry on ends/the preservation of the indiviSuaTan^^o^ 
of society, which they themselves have not in their view or 
intention. The sum is, men have various appetite s, passions, 
and particular affections, quite distinct both fron^elf-lovct 
and frot^ benevolence : all of these have a tendency to pro-. 
moie both public and private good, and may be considered 
as respecting others and ourselves equally and in common 
but some of them seem most immediately to respect others,' 
or tend to public good ; others of them most immediately to 
respect self, or tend to private good. As the former are not 
benovolence, so the latter are not self-love : neither sort are 
instances of our love either to ourselves or others ; but only 
instances of our Maker’s car© and love both oi^ihe individual 
and^he species, and proofs that he intended we should be 


of Morality/ chap. ii. The classification of Stewart gives greater pro- 
minence to self-love, and to other parts of our nature (as sympathy), 
which co-operate with the moral sense in influencing the conduct: 
' Outlines/ p. 80-162. Of late, self-love has been regarded as s 
principle of secondary formation, the result of reason or habit, con- 
trolling the gratification of particular desires: ^Mackintosh/ p. 196; 
* Wayland,’ p. 106. Butler, wisely for his purpose, avoids these 
questaons. The reality of the distinction between different piin- 
( iple» of action is all that is needed for his argument.] 
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instruments of goo<i^to eacli other, as well as that we should 
be so^o otirselv'es. 

Thirdlyi^There is a principle of r^fL^ction in men, by which 
^hey distinguish between, approve and disapprove their own 
actions. We are plainly constituted such sort of creatures- 
as to reflect upon our own nature. The mind can take a 
view of what passes within itself, its pronensions. aversions, 
passions, affections, as respecting such objects, and in such 
degrees; and of the several actions consequent thereupon. 
Jh this survey it approves of one, disapproves of another, 
and towards a third is affected in neither of these ways, but 
is quite indifferent. . This principle in man, by which he ap- 
proves or disapproves his heart , temper, and actions, is con- 
science ; for this is the strict sense of the word, though 
sometimes it is used so as to take in more. And that this 
faculty tends to restrain men from doing mischief to each 
other, and leads them to do good, is too manifest to need 
being insisted upon. Thus a parent has the/affection of love 
to his children : this leads him to take care of, to educate, 
to make due provision for them ; the natural aflection leads 
to this : but^he reflection that it is his proper business, 
what belongs to him, that it is right and commendable so to 
do ; this added to the affection, becomes a much more settled 
principle, and carries him on through more lahour and diffi- 
culties for the sake of his children, than he would undergo 
from that affection alone ; if he thought it, and the course 
of action it led to, either indifferent or criminal. This, indeed, 
is impossible, {to do that which is good and^ot to approve 
of it ; for which reason they are frequently not considered 
as distinct, though they really are : for men often approve 
of the actions of others, which they will not imitate, and 
likewise do that which they approve not. It cannot possibly 
be denied that there is this principle of reflection or con- 
science in human natxire. Suppose b / man to relieve an 
innocent person in great distress ; suppose the same man 
aftcrward^in the fury of anger, to do the greatest mischief 
to a personwho had given no just cause of offence ; to aggra- 
vate the injury, add the circumstances of former friendship 
and obligation from the injured person ; let the man who is 
supposed to have done these two different actions, coolly 
reflect upon them afterwards^ without regard to their con- 
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sequences to himself : to assert that any common man would 
be affected in the same way towards these different actions, 
that he would make no distinction between them, but ap- 
prove or disapprove them equally, is too glaring a falsity to 
need being confuted. There is, therefore, this principle of 
reflection or conscience in man ki nd. It is needless to com- 
pare the respect it has to private good, with the respect if 
has to public ; since it plainly tends as much to the latter as 
to the former, and is commonly thought to tend chiefly t^ 
the latter. This faculty is now mentioned merely as another 
part in the inward frame of man, pointing out to us in some 
degree what we are intended for, and as what will naturally 
and of course have some influence. The particular place 
assigned to it by Nature, what authority it has, and how 
great influence it ought to have, shall be hereafter con- 
sidered. 

From this comparison benevolence an<^elf-love, of our 
public andjtprivate affections, of the courses of life they lead 
to, andjof the principle of reflection or conscience as re- 
specting each of them, it is as manifest tha'^we were made 
for society, and to promote the happiness oi it 5 a^hat we 
wei*e intended to take care of our own life, and health, and 
private good/ 

^ [Butler labours to estabhsh the fact that there are different 
principles in human nature, and that these principles are not all 
selfish, any more than all benevolent, in order to meet two classes 
of opponents, as well as to establish his own argument. The 
Epicureans held, with some moderns, that all the motive powers of 
man s nature are resolvable into selfishness in its grosser or more re- 
fined forms. Other sects, again, hold that they are resolvable into 
some other single principle 5 sympathy, or association, or benevo- 
lence. The first of these theories is the most degrading; but 
all axe liable to the same objection. They are, in fact, not true; 
and they oppose, with equal force, the fundamental principle of 
Butler's system. The summary of Mackintosh is instructive. 

Mankind have various principles of action : some leading to the 
good of the individual, some to the good of the oommtmity. But 
the former are not mstances of self-love; for self-love has the 
desire of a man's own happiness as its object, whereas the object of 
an appetite or passion is some outward thing. Self-love seeks 
things as means of happiness; the private appetites seek things, not 
as means, but as ends The satisfaction of these appetites 
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And from tMs wliole rovie'w must be g:iven a. different 
draugcbt of buman nature from wbat we are often presented 
with. Mankind are by nature so closely united, there is 
such a correspondence between the inward sensations of one 
man and those of another, that disgrace is as much avoided 
as bodily pain, and to be the object of esteem and love as 
much desired as any external goods : and in many particular 
cases, persons are carried on to do good to others, as the 
end their affection tends to and rests in ; and manifest that 
they find real satisfaction and enjoyment in this course ot 
behaviour. There is such a natural principle of attraction 
in man towards man, that having trod the same tract ot 
land, having breathed in the same climate, barely having 
been bom in the same artificial district or division, becomes 
the occasion of contracting acquaintances and familiarities 
many years after : for anything may serve the nurpose. 
Thus relations merely nominal are sought and invented, not 
by governors, but by the lowest of the people, which are 
found sufScient to hold mankind together in little fraternities 
and copartnerships : weak ties, indeed, and what may afford 
fund enough for ridicule, if they are absmrdly considered as 
the real principles of that union ; but they are in truth 
merely the occasions, as anything may be of anything, u noi 
v^Jch our nature ca^^ies us on according to its own preyiou* 
b ent a nanBias TwhIch occasions," 'ffiefelbfe, would be nothing 
af^"aH,""”wm^"*there not this prior disposition and bias oJ 
nature. Men are so much ohe^'^body, that in a peculiai 
manner they feel for each other, shame, sudden danger, 
resentment, honour, prosperity, distress ; one or another, 03 

and passions in the man, compose what is called a man’s interest 
.... But besides private or public desires, and besides the oaln 
regard to our own general w-elfare, there is a principle in raan ii 
its nature supreme over all others. . . . His self-love is superioj 
fco his private passions, and conscience is superior to the whole man 
Faseiou implies nothing but inclination to follow an object, and ii 

that respect, passions differ only in force But no notioi 

can be formed of conscience which does not comprehend directioi 
and authority over all the other principles of our nature*’^ Bei 
also ' Chalmers’^ Bridgewater Treatise,’ p. 40.*] 
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all of tliese, from tlie social nature in general, from bene- 
volence, upon the occasion of natural relation, acquaintance, 
protection, (^pendence ; each, of tliese being distinct cements 
of society, therefore, to have no restraint from, no 

regard to otE^ in our behavioxir, is the speculative absur- 
dity of oonsideiing ourselves as single and independent, as 
having nothing in our nature which has respect to our 
fellow-creatm'es, reduced to action and practice. At'H tina 
is the same absurdity, as to suppose a hand, or any pai-t t<^ 
hysre no natural respect to any other, or to the whole body.® 
_ But allowing all this, it may be asked, “ Has not man dis- 
positions and principles within jwhich lead bim to do evil to 
others^as 'well as to do good? Whence come the many 
miseries else, which men are the authors and instruments ol 
to each other ?” These questions, so far as they relate to the 
foregoing discourse, may he answered by asking, Has not 
man also dispositions and principles within, which lead bim 
to do evil to himself as well as good ? Whence come the 
many miseries else, sickness, pain and death, which men 
are the instruments and authors of to themselves ? 

It may be thought more easy to answer one of these ques- 
tions than the other, but the answer to both is really the 
same ; that mankind have ungcovemed passions which they 
will gratify at any rate,/as/well to the injury'of others asjli^i 
contradiction to known private interest : but that as there is 
no such thing a^ self-hatred, sq,&ieither is there any such 
thing as ill will m one Inan towards another, emulation and 
resentment being away ; whereas there is plainly benevolence 
or good will. There is no such thing as love of injustice, 
oppression, treachery, ingratitude , but only eager desires 
after snch and such external goods, which, according to a 
Ivery ancient observation, the most abandoned wonld choose 
to obtain by innocent means, if they were as easy and as 
effectual to their end. That even emulation and resentment, 

[These statements of Butler on sympathy, are guarded and 
just. Adam Smith further explained and applied this principle, 
and made it the foundation and substance of his system. What in 
Butler is the companion of benevolence, and our sense of morality, 
ia, in Smi th, the essence of nearly all emotion, and pf oonacienqe 
Itself.*— See his ‘ Theory of Moral 
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by any one who will consider what these passions rcaUy are 
m nature,® will be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection : and that the principles and passions in the mind 
of man, which are distinct both from self-loTe and benevo- 
lence, primarily and most directly lead to right behaviour 
with regard to others as well as himself, and only secondarily 
and accidentally to what is evil. Thus, though men to avoid 
the shame of one villany are sometimes guilty of a greater, yet 
It is easy to see that the original tendency of shame is to 
prevent the doing of shameful actions ; and its leading men 
to conceal such actions when done, is only in consequence of 
their being done, e., of the passions not having answered 
its first end. 

If it be said, that there are persons in the world, who are 
in great measure without the natural affections towards their 
fellow-creatures : there are likewise instances of persons 
"without the common natural affections to themselves ; but 
the natm'e of man is not to be judged of by either of these, 
but by what appears in the common world, in the bulk of 
mankind. 

I am afraid it would be thought very strange, if to confirm 
the truth of this account of human nature, and make out the 
justness of the foregoing comparison, it should be added, 
that from what appears,/inen. in fact as much and as often 
contradict that part of their nature which respects self, and 
which leads them to their own private good and happiness, 
as they contradict that part of it which respects society, and 
tends to public good. That there are as few persons who 

^ Emulation is merely the desire and hope of ©quality with or 
saperiorlty over others, with whom we compare oui^elves. There 
does not appear to be any other gnef in the natural passion, hut 
only that want which is implied in desire. However this may be 
00 strong as to be the occasion of great grief. To desire the attain- 
ment of this equality or superiority by the particxzlar means of others 
be*ng brought down to our own level, or below it, is I think, the 
distinct notion of envy. From whence, it is easy to see, that the 
real end, which the natural passion, emulation, and which the un- 
lawful oue, envy, aims at, is exactly the same ; namely, that equality 
or superiority : and consequently, that to do mischief is not the 
end of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to attain its cncU 
jMi to resentment, see the eighth sermon. 

2 B 
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attain the gxeatest satisfaction and eBjoyment wMcli tliey 
cniglit attain in tlae present world, as who do the greatest 
good to others which they might do : nay, that there are as 
Tew who can be said really and in earnest to aim at one as 
at the other. Take a survey of mankind : the world in 
general, the good and bad, almost without exception, equally 
are agreed, that were religion out of the case, the happiness 
of the present life would consist in a manner wholly in 
riches, honours, sensual gratifications; insomuch that ono 
scarce hears a reflection made upon prudence, life, conduct, 
but upon this supposition. Yet on the contrary, that/persons 
in the greatest affluence of fortune are no happie^han such 
as have only a competency ; that the cares and msappoint- 
ments of amMtion for the most part far exceed the satisfac- 
tions of it ; as also the miserable intervals of intemperance 
and excess, and the many untimely deaths occasioned hy a 
dissolute course of life. These things are all seen, acknow- 
ledged, by every one acknowledged; but are thought no 
objections against, though they expressly contradict this 
universal principle, that the happiness of the present life 
consists in one or other of them. Whence is all this absur- 
dity and contradiction? Is not the middle way obvious? 
^Can anything be more manifest, than that the happiness of 
[life consists in these possessed and enjoyed only to a certain 
Jdegree ; that to pursue them beyond this degree, is always 
attended with more inconvemence than advantage to a man’s 
self, and often with extreme misery and unhappiness. Whence 
then, I say, is all tMs absurdity and contradiction? Is it 
really the result of consideration in mankind, how they may 
become most easy to themselves, most free from care, and 
enjoy the chief happiness attainable in this world? Or is it 
not manifestly owing either to this, that they bare not cool 
and reasonable c oncer n enough for themselves to consider 
wherein their chief happiness in the present life consists ; or 
else, if they do consider it, that they will not act eonfoimi- 
ahly to what is the result of that consideration, e., reason- 
able concern for themselves, or cool self-love is prevailed 
over by passion and appetite. So^at from what appears, 
there is no ground to assert thatf those principles in the 
nature of man, which most directly lead to promote the good 
of our fellQw-croafcures, are more generally or in a greater 



degree violated, tliai^liose wliicli most directly lead us lo 
^omote our own private good and happiness. 

The sum of the whole is plainly this. The nature of man Shwm 
considered in his single capacity, and with respect only to 
the present world, is adapted and leads him to attain the 
greatest happiness he can for himself in the present world. 

The nature of man considered in his public or social capacity 
leads him to a right behaviour in society, to that course of 
dfe which we call virtue. Men follow or obey their nature 
in both these capacities and respects to a certain degree, bni (a) 
not entirely ; their actions do not come up to the whole of 
what their nature leads them to in either of these capacities 
or respects : and they often violate their nature in both, e., (b) 
as they neglect the duties they owe to their fellow-creatures 
Lo which their nature leads them, and are injurious, to which 
their nature is abhorrent ; scj^here is a manifest negligence 
in men of their real happiness or interest in the present 
world, when that interest is inconsistent with a present gra- 
tification, for the sake of which they negligently, nay, even 
knowingly, are the authors and instruments of their own 
misery and ruin. Thus they are as often unjust to themselves 
as to others, and for the most part are equally so to both by 
the same actions. 


SERMONS II., III. 

UPOK HUMAK NATITRE. 

1 [Morality, or the course God intends men to take, may bo 
known from our nature, 
a Moral obligation admits this kind of proof, 
b Man’s nature may he known, and so God’s intention, though 
with some difficulty* 

c Such reasoning is as just, as that from our physical constitution, 
d The elements of our nature have been already ascertadnela, 
and so morality may be defined. 

3 But herein, it is objected, there can be no law. ^ItTature* 
means passion, emotion, reflection, yet these differ in dif- 
ferent men: it is their ^nature,’ therefore, to follow tbo 
strongest. So that vice and morality, the violation of rules 
and the observance of them, are alike natural; answer, 
a Ancient writers and Scripture concur nevertheless in affirm- 

21 ^ 2 * 
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ii g a ^ tiatural law,* and in describing vice as deviation 
from that law. 

b Katnre, moreover, has difierent meanings; 

1 It means any prmoiple in man, j 

as anger, tenevolence. This cannot be the meaning here, 
for in this sense anger is both ^ natnral * and unnatnral. 

2 It means any principle that is strongest; pride is the nat/ttr© 

of a proud man. This meaning must be rejected: for 
in this sense, vice is often following nature. 

3 It means a good law, not identical with feeling, though it 

is said to be written on the heart. 

B This law of nature is conscience, with the prerogative of supra* 

macy over other principles. 

a Some such supremacy shown from what is tmnatural ; follow- 
ing desires like brutes. 

b Some such supremacy shown from what is natural, making 
passion subservient to self-love; whence one principle is 
clearly superior to another. 

c Such supremacy part of the idea of conscience; not in fact, 
perhaps (power), hut at least of right (authority) : 

d Hence it has not only some place in our nature, but the first ; 
passion and interest may rebel ; still its authority and rights 
are sacred. 

e If this be questioned, suppose that conscience has no supre- 
macy, then nothing done in accordance with natural feeling 
or passion is unnatural or wrong. Parricide and filial 
obedience, being both expressions of emotion, are equally 
approved. 

Qt The constitution of human nature, thus explained, gives rules 

of virtue, and creates an obligation to obey them. 

a A constitution implies not only parts, but parts in their con- 
nexion and dependency. 

b A constitution is violated, not only by removing parts but 
by giving to the lower the supremacy ; hence the saying 
that injustice is contrary to nature. 

(^hTote on the meaning of constitution/ 

1 Constitution defined, in relation to man especially. 

2 Its nature illustrated. 

3 Constitution conceived of as perfect when virtuous ; though 

actually imperfect). 

mi Whence man, having in his make parts lower and supreme, is 
a law to himself. 

d The law thus defined has the two most important qualitie« 
of law : 

t It is easily applied^ and 
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2 It brings with it its own obligation. 

6 Against this law it is objected- — 

a It teaches ns to regard others; and places ns under restrain ts 
better be fi:ee^ and seek only our own good. Answer — 

1 You cannot disregard others and secure your own good. 

2 Nor can you gain anything without restraints of some kind 
b To which it is objected again — 

Then we are it seems to seek happiness^ and so far to reg. i d 
others and practice restraints^ as these restraints bring 
greater convenience: hence 

We agree^ and our own happiness is, after all, it seems, the 
measure and end of virtue. 

Yes, only note, 

1 That not vice, but virtue, secures happiness. 

2 That vice, not virtue, has most restraints, especially when 

virtue becomes habitual. 

However, 

3 Duty and interest (i. happiness) really coincide; gene- 

rally even here, and certainly in the end. 

Conscience and enlightened self-love therefore lead the 
same way, though of the two the former is supreme. 
Summary. 


Komahs ji. 14. 

For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do bv natu re the 
things contained in the law, these^ having not the law, are a law ' 
unto themselves. 

As/speoulative truth admits of different kinds of proof, so 
likWise moral obligations may be shown by different methods. 
If the real nature of any creature leads him and is adapted 
to such and such purposes only, or more than to any other ; 
this is a reason to believe the Author of that nature intended 
it for those purposes. Thus there is no doubt the eye was 
intended for us to see with. And the more complex any 
constitution is, and the greater variety of parts thei’e are 
which thus tend to some one end, the stronger is the proof 
that such end was designed- However, when the inward 
frame of man is considered as any guide^n morals, the 
utmost caution must be usedrthat none make peculiarities in 
their own temper, or%nythfng which is the effect of parti- 
cular customs, thouglT^bservable in several, the standard of 
'vrh^t i^ common to tbe species; and above aU, that tli© 
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higliest principle Tbo not forgot or excluded, that to -whioh 
belongs the adjustment and correction of all other inward 
moTements and affections,* whioh principle will, of course, 
have some influence, hut whioh being in nature supreme, as 
shall now be shown , ought to preside over and govern all 
the rest . The difiScuIty of rigiitly observing the two former 
cautions ; the appearance there is of some small diversity 
amongst mankind with respect to this faculty, with respect 
to their natural sense ot moral good and evil ; and the atten- 
jfcion necessary to survey with any exactness what passes 
within, have occasione d that it is not so much agreed what 
is the standard of the intemal nature of man, as of his ex- 
ternal form. Neither is this last exactly settled. Yet we 
understand one another when we speak of the shape of a 
htunan body. So likewise we do when we speak of the heart 
and inward principles, how far soever the standard is from 
being exact or precisely fixed. There is, therefore, groxmd 
for an attempt of showing^ men to themselves, of showing 
then^what course of life and behaviour their real nature 
points out and would lead them to. -Now obligations of virtue 
shown, and motives to the practice of it enforced, from a 
review of the natxire of man, are to he considered as an 
appeal to each particular person’s heart and natural con- 
science ; as the external senses are appealed to for the proof 
of things cognizable by them. Since then/our inward feel- 
ings, an(^he perceptions we receive from our external senset 
are equally real ; to argue from the former to life and conduct 
is as little liable to exception, as to argue from the latter 
to absolute speculative truth. A man can as little doubt 
whether his eyes were given him to see with, as he can 
doubt of the truth of the science of optics deduoed..from 
ocular experiments. And allowing the inw ard feelmg,'|^^e j 
a man can as little doubt whether it was given him^to pre- 
vent his doing shameful actions, as he can doubt whether his 
eyes were given him to guide his steps. And as to these 
inward feelings themselves, that they are real, that man has 
in his nature passions and affections, can no more he ques- 
tioned, than that he has external senses. Neither can the 
former be wholly mistaken, though to a certain degree liable 
Ifo greater mistakes than the latter. 

There can be no doubt but ths.t several tironensinnsi n> 
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mstincts, several principles in tlie heart of man, carry him 
to ^hfety, and to contribute to the happiness of it, in a sense 
and a manner in which no inward principle loads him to evil. 
These principles, propensions, or instincts, which lead him to 
do good, are approved of by a certain ^ fecnlty -v^thin^.qnito 
distinct from these propensions themselves. All this hath 
been fully made out in the foregoing discourse. 

But it may be said, What is all this, though true, to the 
purpose of virtuo and religion? These require, not only that 
we do good to others when we are led this way, by benevo- 
lence or reflection, happening to be stronger than other iDidn- 
ciples, passions, or appetites ; but likewise^hat the whole 
character bo formed upon thought and reflection, that every 
action be directed by some determinate imle, some other rule 
than the strength and prevalency of any principle or passion. 
What sign is there in our nature (for the inquiry is only 
about what is to he collected from thence) that this was in- 
tended by its author ? Or how does so various and fickLo a 
temper as that of man appear adapted thereto ? It may 
indeed be absurd and unnatural for men to act without any 
rpfleotion : nay, without regard to that particular kind of 
reflection which you call conscience, because this does 
belong to our nature^ For asTKerenever was a man but 
who approved one place, prospect, building, before another ; 
so it does not appear that there ever was a man who would 
aofc have approved an action of humanity rather than of 
cruelty, interest and passion being quite out of the case. 
But interest and passion do come in, and are often too strong 
for and prevail over reflection and conscience. Now as 
brutes have various instincts by which they are carried on 
to the end the Author of their nature intended them for, is 
not man in the same condition, with this difference only, 
that to his instincts (ji\ e., appetites and passions) is added 
the piinciple of reflection or conscience ? And as brutes act 
agreeably to their nature, in following that principle or par- 
ticular instinct which for the present is strongest in them, 
does not man likewise act agreeably to his nature, or obey 
the law of his creation, by following that principle, bo it 
passion or conscience, which for the present happens to be 
strongest in him ? Thus different men are by their particular 
nature hurried on to pursue honour, or riches, or pleasure 
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/rixere are also persons whose temper leads them in an tiji- 
common degree to kindness, compassion, doing good to their 
fellow-ci’eatures there are others who are given to sus- 
pend their judgment, to weigh and consider things, and to 
act upon thonght and rejection. Let every one then quietly 
follow"his nature, as passion, reflection, appetite, the several 
parts of it, happen to be strongest ; but let* not the man of 
virtue take upon him to blame the ambitious, the covetous, 
the dissolute, since these equally with him obey and follow 
thoir nature. Thus, as in some cases we follow our nature 
in doing the works contained in the law, so in other cases 
we follow nature in doing contrary.” 

JSTow all this licentious talk entirely goes upon a supposi- 
>tion, that men follow their nature in the same sense, in vio- 
lating the known rules of justice and honesty for the sake of 
a present gratification, as they do in following those rules 
when they have no temptation to the contrary. And if this 
wore true, that could not be so which St. Paul asserts, that 
men are by nature a law to themselves. If by following 
nature wore meant only acting as we please, it would indeed 
be ridioulous to speak of nature as any guide in morals : nay, 
the very mention of deviating from nature would be absm:d j 
and the mention of following it, when spoken by wa;f of dis- 
tinction, would absolutely have no meaning. For did ever 
any one act otherwise than as he pleased? And yet the 
ancients speak of deviating from Nature as vice ; and of fol- 
lowing nature so much as a distinctio n^ that according to 
them the perfection of virtue consists therein. So that lan- 
guage itself shouM teach people another sense to the words 
Allowing nature,^ than barely acting as we please. Let it 
Eowev^ be observed, that thougnrnovpbm numan nature 
are to be explained, yet the real question of this discourse is 
not concerning the meaning of words, any otherwise than as 
the explanation of them may be needful to make out and 
explain the assertion, that every man is naturally a law to 
himself, that every one may find within himself the rule of 
right, and obligations to follow it. This St. Paul affirms in 
the words of the text, and this the foregoing objection really 
denies by seeming ,to allow it. And the objections will be 
fully answer^, and the text before us explained, by ob- 
serving that consideied in different views, asid the 
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word ttsed in different senses ; and by showing in wnat view 
it is considered, and in what sense the word is used, when 
intended to express and signify that which is the gnide of 
life, that by which men are a law to themselves* I say, the 
explanation of the term will be sufficient, because from 
thence it will appear that^^ in some senses of the word, Nature 
cannot be, butfthat in another sense it manifestly is, a law 
t<>.us. 

I. By nature is often meant no more than s^onr^g princ iple 
in man, without regard either to the Jdnd or degree of it* 
Thus the passion of anger, and the affection of parents to 
their children, would be called equally natural. And as the 
same person hath often contrary principles, which at the 
same time draw contrary ways, he may by the same action 
both follow and contradict his nature in this sense of the 

7 ord ; he may follow one passion and contradict another. 

II. Nature is frequently spoken of as consisting in those 
t3assionsjNyh j,ch are strongest, and most influence the actions ; 
which being vicious ones, mankind is in this sense naturally 
vicious, or vicious by nature. Thus St. Paul says of the 
Gentiles, who were dead in trespasses and sins, and walked 
according to the spirit of disobedience, that they were by 
nature the children of wrath.^ They could oe no otherwise 
phildren of wrath by nature, than they were vicious by 
nature. 

Here then are two different senses of the word nature, in 
neither of which men can at all be said to be a law to them- 
selves. They are mentioned only to be excluded ; to prevent 
their being confounded, as the latter is in tbo objection with 
another sense of it, which is now to be inquired after and 
explained. y 

HI. The apostle asserts, that the Gentiles do ny nature 
the things contained in the law. Nature is indeed here put 
by way of distinction from revelation , but yet it is not 
mere negative. H^inte^^^o express more than/that by 
which they did they did the works of the 

law, namely, by nature. It lo plain the meaning of the woi’d 
is not the same in this passage as in the former, where it is 
spoken of as evil ; for in the latter it is spoken of as good, 
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that by whioli tbey acted, or might haTO acted vh'tuoasly. 
W"hat that is in mau bv which he is naturally a law to him- 
self, is explained hi the following words : which sh ow 
w^rkjof law, yndtjen in their hearts, their ^consciences 
also^bearin^^ their thoughts^^th^^^i,^^ 

accusing or else excusing one anothei\ If there be a dis- 
tSiction to be made between/the works written in their 
hearts an<^he witness of conscience, by the former must bo 
meant the natural disposition to kindness and compassion, 
to do what is of good report, to which this apostle often 
refers. That part of the nature of man treated of in the 
foregoing discourse, which with very little reflection and of 
course leads him to society, and by means of which he natu- 
rally acts a just and good part in it, unless other passions or 
interest lead him astray. Yet since other passions, and 
regards to private interest, which lead us (though hidirectly, 
^t they lead us) astray, are themselves in a degree equally 
natm'al, and often most prevalent ; and since we have no 
method of seeing the particular degrees in which one or the 
other is placed in us by nature, it is plain the former, con- 
sidered merely as natural, good and right, as they are, can 
no more be a law to us than the latter. But there is a 
superior^ nrinciple of reflection or conscience in every man, 
which distinguishes between the intern ^inciples of his 
heart, as well as Ms external actions ; which pass^ judg- 
ment upon himself and them ; pronounces determinately 
some actions to be in themselves just, right, good ; others to 
be in themselves evil, wrong, unjust. WMch, without being 
^consulted, without being advised with, magistei'ially exerts 
itself, and approves or condemns Mm the doer of them ac- 
cordingly. And wMch, if not forcibly stopped, naturally 
and always of course goes on to anticipate a higher and 
more effectual sentence^ which shall hereafter second and 
afSLrm its own. But this part of the office of conscience is 
beyond my present design explicitly to consider. It is by 
tMs faculty, natural to man, that he is a moral agent, that 
he is a law to himself ; but this faculty, I say, not to be con- 
sidered merely as a principle in Ms hear^ which is to have 
some influence as well as others ; buh^onsidered as a faculty 
in kind and in nature supreme over all others, and which 
bears its own authority of being so. 
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This" -prerogativ e, this nattiral supremacy of the faculty 
which surveys, approves, or disapproves the several affec- 
tions of our mind, and actions of our lives, being that by 
which men are a law to themselves, their conformity or dis- 
obedience to which la'W of our nature renders their actions 
in the highest and most proper sense, natural or unnatural, 
it is fit it be further explained to you. And I hope it wHl be 
so, if you will attend to the following reflections : — 

Man may act according to that pi'inciple or inclination 
which for the present happens to be strongest, and yet act 
in a way disproportionate to, and violate his real proper 
nature. Suppose a brute creature by any bait to be allured 
into a snare, by which he is destroyed. He plainly followed 
the bent of his nature, leading him to gratify his appetite. 
There is an entire correspondence between his whole nature 
and such an action. Such action, therefore, is natural. But 
suppose a man, foreseeing^ the same danger of certain ruin^ 
should rush into it for the sake of a present gratification. 
He, in this instance, would follow Jbis strongest desire, as 
did the brute creature ; but there would be as manifest a 
disproportion between the nature of a man and such an 
action, as between the meanest work of art and the skill of 
the greatest master in that art, which disproportion arises, 
not from considering the action singly in itself, or in its con- 
sequences, b ^ from c omn^rison of |t the nature of the 
agent. AnSl since such an action is utterly disproportionate 
to the nature of man, it is in the strictest and most proper 
sense unnatural; this word expressing that disproportion. 
Therefore, instead of the words disproportionate to his 
nature, the word unnatural may now bo put; this being, 
more familiar to us^ But let it be observed, that it stands 
for the same thing precisely. 

i^ow what is it which renders such a rash action unna- 
tural ? Is it that he went against the principle of reasonable 
considered merely as a part of his nature ? 
No, for if he had acted the contrary way, he would equally 
have gone against a principle or part of his nature, namely, 
passion or annetit e. Put to deny a present appetite, from 
foresight that the gratification of it would end in immediate . 
ruin or extreme misery, is by no means an unnatui'al action ; 
whereas to contradict or go against cool self-love for the 
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sake of sucli gratification, is so in tlie instance beiore ns. 
Such an action then being unnatural, and its being so not 
arising from a man’s going against a principle or desire 
barely, nor in going against that principle or desire which 
happens for the present to be strongest, it necessarily 
follows that there must be some other difiex^ence or distinc- 
tion to be made be^een these two principles/passion and 
cool self-love, tlian ^hat I have vet taken notice of . And 
this difference, not oeing a ^fierence in strength or degree, 
I call a difference in natur e and in kind , Amd since, in the 
instance still before us, if passion prevails over self-love, the 
consequent action is unnatural ; but if self-love prevails over 
passion, the action is iiai-oraL It is manifest that self-love 
is in human nature a superior principle to passion. This 
may be contradicted without violating that nature ; but the 
former cannot. So that, if we will act conformably to the 
economy of man’s nature, reasonable self-love must govern. 
Thus, without particular consideration of conscience, we 
may have a clear conception of the superior nature of one 
inward principle to another; and see that there really is 
tMs natural superiority,^quite distinct from degrees of 
strength and prevalency. 

Let us now take a view of the nature of man, as consisting 
^^partly of various appetites, passions, affections, and^artly 
of the principle of reflection or conscience, leaving quite out 
all consideration of the different degrees of strength in which 
either of them prevail ; and it will further appear that there 
is this natural superiority of one inward principle to another, 
and that it is even part of the idea of reflection or con- 
fpience. 

Passion or appetite implies a direct simple tendency to- 
wards such and such objects, without distinction of the 
means by which they are to be obtained. Consequently it 
will often happen there will bo a desire of particular objects, 
in cases where they cannot be obtained without manifest 
injury to others. Heflection or conscience comes in and dis- 
x-pproves the pursuit of them in these circumstances ; out 
the desire remains. Which is to be obeyed, Appetite or 
reflection? Cannot this question be answered from the eco- 
ciomy and constitution of human nattpre merely, without 
saying whiph is 'strongest ? Or peed this at aH come into 
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oonsideration ? Would not the question he intelligibly and 
lully answered by saying, that the principle of reflection or 
conscience being compared with the various appetites, 
passions, and affections in men, the former is manifestly 
superior and chief, without regard to strength? And how 
often soever the latte r happens to prevail, it is mere i ^urpa* 
taom The former remains in nature and in kind its superior i 
and every instance of such prevalence of the latter is an^ 
instance of breaking in upon and violation of the constitution- 
of man. 

All this is no more than the distinction which every body 
IS acquainted with, betweei^aero power an< ^uthority : only 
instead of being intended to^express the drfferenoe between 
what is possible, and what is lawful in civil government; 
here it has been shown applicable to the several principles 
in the mind of man. Thus that principle, by which we 
survey, and either approve or disapprove our own heart, 
temper and 'actions, is not only to be considered as what is 
in its turn to have some influence ; which may he said of 
every passion, of theTo^st appetites : but likewise as being 
superior : from its very nature manifestly claiming sune- 

j^ioritv over all others : insomuch that you cannot form a 
notion of this faculty, conscience, without taking in judg- 
ment, direction, superintendency. This is a constituent part 
of j the idea, that is, of^he faculty itself ; an< ^o preside and 

f pvem, frdm the very economy and constitution of man, 
elongs to it. Had it strength, as it has right ; had it power, 
as it has manifest authority , it would absolutely govern the 
world. 

This gives us a farther view of the nature of man ; shows 
us what course of life we were made for : not only that our 
real nature leads us to be influenced in some degree by re- 
flection and conscience ; bu^ikewuse m wEat^ degree we are 
to be influenced by it, if we will fall in with, and act agree- 
ably to the constitution of our nature : that this faculty 
was placed within to be our proper governor ; to direct and 
regulate all under principles, passions, and motives of action. 
This is its right and ofiace: thus sacred is its authority. 
And how often soever men violate and rebelliously refuse tc 
submit to it, fo^supposed interest which they cannot other- 
wise obtain, o^for the sake*of passion which they cannoi 
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otlxermse gratify ; this makes no alteration as to the natural 
right and office of conscience. 

Let ns now tnrn this whole matter another way, and sup- 
pose there was no such thing at all as this natural supremacy 
of conscience ; that there was no distinction to be made be- 
tween one inward -nrincinle-a nd another, but only that of 
strength ; and see what would be the consequence. 

CJonsider then, what is the latitud e and compass of the 
^v^tions of man witl/regard to "Eimself^is fellow-creatures, 
^n^the Supreme Being ? li^hat are their bounds, besides that 
of ^nr natural power ? With respect to the first two, they 
are plainly im other than these :dno man seeks misery as such 
for himself ^and no one improvoked does mischief to another 
for its own sake. For in every degree within these bounds, 
mankind knowingly from passion or wantonness bring ruin 
and misery upon themselves and others. And impiety and 
profaneness, I mean, what every one would call so^fwho 
believes the being of God, have absolutely no bounds at all. 
Men blaspheme the Author of nature, formally and in words 
renounce their allegiance to their Creator. Put an instance 
then with respect to any one of these three. Though we 
should suppose profane swearing, and in general that kind 
of impiety now mentioned to" mean nothing, yet it implies 
wanton disregard and irreverence towards an I nfi nite Being 
our Creator ; and is this as suitable to the nature of man, as 
reverence and dutiful submission of heart towards thal 
Almighty Being ? Or suppose a man guilty of parricide, witt 
all the circumstances of cruelty which such an action can 
admit of. This action is done in consequence of its principle 
being for the present strongest. And if there be no differ- 
ence between inward principles, but only that of strength ^ 
the strength being given, you have the whole nature of the 
man given, so far as it relates to this matter. The action 
plainly corresponds to the principle, the principle being in 
that degree of strength it was : it therefore corresponds to 
the whole nature of the man. Upon comparing the actions 
and the whole nature, there arises no disproportion, there 
appears no unsuitableness between them. Th.us the murder 
of a fa^er and the nature of man correspond to each other, 
BB the same nature and an act of filial duty. If there be no 
difference bejbweeij^ inward prinoiplec but only that of 
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iftxeiigtli, w© caa make uo distiaction between tlies© two* 
actions, considered as tlie actions of such a creature ; but in 
our coolest hours must approve or disapprove them eq^ually : 
than which nothing can be reduced to a greater absurdity.^ 

SEBMOK ni. 

The natural supremacy of rejection or conscience being 
thus established, we may from it form a distinct notion of 
what is meant by human nature, when virtue is said to 
consist in following it, and vice in deviating from it. 

As the idea of a civil -oonatitntiQn implies in it united 
strength, various subordinations under one direction, that of 
tEe' shpreme authority, the different strength of each par- 
ticular member of the society not coming into the idea ; 
whereas, if you leave out the subordination, the union, and 
the on© direction, you destroy and lose it. So reason, several 
appetites, passions and affections, prevailing in different 
degrees of strength, is not that idea or notion of human 
uatui'c ; but that nature consists in these several principles 
considered as having a natural resnect to ea ch in +>1^ 

several p asRfn-ng heiim- Tiaturallv subordinate, to the one 
superior principle of reflection or conscience. Every bias, 
mstinot, propension within, is a real part of our nature, but 
not the whole : add to these the superior faculty, whose 
office it is to adjust, manage, and preside over them, and 
take in this its natural superiority, and you complete the 
idea of human nature. And as in civil government the 

|[The doctrine of human depravity, at which Butler here glances, 
does not affect the justness of his reasoning. God intended that 
our passions and afEbctions should all be gratified within proper 
limits j that selfdove, which is but a just regard for our own hap« 
pinessts, should stimulate and control them j that all these principles 
should be suhordmate to conscience ; and conscience itself he en* 
lightened and perfected by communion with Him. Evidences of this 
intention still remain, though conscience is dark, and often powerless. 
Self-love, violating duties owed to God and our neighbours, be- 
comes selfishness ; and passions which ought to serve, have assumed 
to reign, Erom * the stately ruins * we may gather the design of 
the Builder, as justly perhaps, as if the temple had yet stood in all 
its beauty and completeness. See one of the noblest passages or 
this subject in ' Howe’s hiving Templ%’ chap, ir., p. 128, OolHnaffi 
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oonstitution is broken in upon and Tiolated by power and 
strength prevailing over authority; so the constitution of 
man is broken in upon and violated by the lower faculties of 
principles within/pre vailing over that which is in its nature 
supreme over them all. Thus, when it is said by ancient 
writers, that tortures and death are not so contrary to 
human nature as injustice ; by this to be sure is not meant, 
that the aversion to the former in mankind is less strong 
and prevalent than their aversion to the latter : but that the 
former is only contrary to our nature considered in a partial 
view, and which takes in only the lowest part of it, that 
which wo have in common with the brutes ; whereas the 
latter is contrary to oxir nature, considered in a higher sense, 
as a system and constitution, contrary to the whole economy 
of man.^ 

1 ^ Every man in his physical nature is one individual single agent. 
He has likewise properties and principles, each of which may ho 
considered separately, and without regard to the respects which they 
have to each other. 1 ^'either of these are the nature we are taking 
a view of. But it is the inward frame of man considered as a system 
or constitution ; whose several parts are united, not by a physical 
principle of individuation, but by the respects they have to each 
other ; the chief of which is the subjection which the appetites, pas- 
sions, and particular affections have to .the one supreme principle 
of reflection or conscience. The system or constitution is formed 
by and consists in these respects and this subjection. Thus the 

2 body 18 a system or constitution ; so is a tree : so is every machine. 
Consider all the several parts of a tree without the natural respects 
they have to each other, and you have not at all the idea of a tree ; 
but add these respects, and this gives you the idea. The body may 
be impaired by sickness, a tree may decay, a machine be out of 
order, and yet the system and constitution of them not totally dis- 
solved. There is plainly somewhat which answers to all this m the 
moral constitution of man. Whoever will consider his own nature^ 
will see that the ^several appetites, passions, and particular affections, 
have different resjfects amongst themselves. They are restraints upon, 

s and are in a proportion to each other. This proportion is just and 
perfect, when all those under principles are perfectly coincident 
with conscience, so far as their nature permits, and in all cases unde* 
its absolute and entire direction. The least excess or defect, the 
least alteration of the due proportions amongst themselves, or of 
their coincidence with conscience, though not proceeding into 
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/\.nd from all these things put together, noiliing can he 
nxore evident, than that, exclusive of revelation, man cannot 
be considered as a creature left by Ms Maker to act at 
random, and live at large up to the extent of his natural 
power, as passion, humour, wilfulness, happen to carry him ; 
which is the condition brute creatures are in : but that from 
his make, constitution or nature, he is in the strictest and 
most proper sense a law to himself. He liath the rule of 
right within. What is ^vanting is only that ho honestly 
attend to it. 

The inquiries which have been made by jnen of leisure 
after^some general rule, the conformity to, or disagreement 
from wliicK,”' should deno'fiimate our actions good or evil, are 
in many respects of great service. Yet let any plain honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, ask himself. 
Is this I am going about right, or is it wrong? Is it good, or 
is it evil? I do not in the least doubt but that this question 
would he answered agreeahlj^ to truth and virtue, by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstance. Neither do there 
appear any cases which look like exceptions to this ; but 
those of superstition, and of narbiality to ourselves. Super-i 
stition may perhaps be somewhat of an exception ; but par- 
tiality to ourselves is not ; this being itself dishonesty. For 
a man to judge that to be the equitable, the moderate, the 
right part for him to act, which ho v/ould see to be hard, 
unjust, oppressive in another; this is plain vice, and can 
proceed only from great unfairness of mind. 

But allowing that mauMnd hath the rule of right wdthin 
limself, yet it may be asked, What obligations are 


action, is some degree of disorder in the moi^al constitution. But 
perfection, though plainly intelligible and supposable, was nqver 
attained by any man. If the higher principle of reflection maintains 
its place, and, as much as it can, coi'rects that disorder, and hinders 
it from Meaking out into action, this is all that can he expected in 
buch a creature as man. And though the appetites and passions 
have not their exact due proportion to each other ; though they 
often strive for mastery with judgment or reflection ; yet, since the 
suiieriority of this principle to all others is the chief respect wldcli 
foims the constitution, so far as this superiority is maintained, the 
eho-raoter, the man, is good, wox'tby, virtuous. 

2 O 
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imder to attend to and follow it ?” I answer : It has been 
proved that man by his nature is a law to himself, without 
the particular distinct consideration of the positive sanctions 
of that law ; the rewards and punishments which we feel, 
and those which from the light of reason we have ground to 
believe, are annexed to it. The qnestion then carries its 
own answer along with it. Your obligation to obey this 
law, is its being the law of yonr nature. That your con- 
science approves of and attests to such a course of action, is 
itself alone an obligation. Conscience does not only offer 
itself to show us the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
carries its own authority with it, that it is our natural guide ; 
the grade assigned us by the Author of our nature. It there- 
fore belongs to our condition of being, it is our duty to walk 
in that path and follow this guide without looking about to 
see whether we may not possibly forsake them with im- 
punity. 

5 However, let us hear what is to be said against obeying 
this law of our nature. And the sum is no more than this, 

a Why should we be concerned about anything out of and 
beyond ourselves ? If we do find within ourselves regards to 
others, and restraints of we know not how many difforenfc 
kinds j yet, these being embarrassments, and hindering us 
from going the nearest way to our own good, why should 
we not endeavour to suppress and get over them 

Thus peojple go on with words, which when applied to 
Tinman nature, and the condition in which it is placed in 
this world, have really no meaning. For does not all tins 
, kind of talk go upon supposition, that om* happiness in this 
world consists in somewhat quite dis tinct f rom regards to 
others ; and that it is the privilege of vice to be without 
“restraint or confinement? whereas on the contrary, the en- 
joyments, in a manner all the common enjoyments of life, 
even the pleas ures of vice, depend upon these regards of one 
^agroEinotlier to ouiyfe llowrio:!^^ Throw off all regards 
to others, and we should be quite indifferent to infamy and 
to honour ; there could be no such thing at all as ambition ; 
and scarce any such thing as covetousness ; for we should 
likewise be equally indifferent to the disgrace of poverty, 
the several neglects and kinds of contempt which accom- 
pany this state ; and to the reputation of riches, the regard 
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and respect tliov xisnally procure, li^eitiier is restraint Tby a 
any raeans peculiar to one course of life ; Imt our very nature, 
cxclusire of conscience, and our condition lays us under an 
absolute necessity of it. We cannot gain any end whatever 
without being confined to the proper means, which is often 
the most painful and uneasy confinement. And in number- 
less instances a present appetite cannot be gratified without 
Buoh apparent and immediate ruin and misery, that the most 
dissolute man in the world chooses to forego the pleasure, 
mther than endure the pain/ 

f Is the meaning then,^ to indulge those regards to our 
fellow-creatures, and submit to those restra.ints,/twhich upon 
the whole are attended with more satisfaction than uneasi- 
ness, anc^get over only those which bring more uneasmess 
and inconvenience than satisfaction ? Doubtless this was 
our meaning,” You have changed sides then. Keep to this ; 
be consistent with yourselves ; and you and the men oi 
vii'tue are in general perfectly agreed. But let us take care 
and avoid mistakes. Let it not be taken for granted that 
the temper of resentment, yields greater delight 

than meekness, forgiv^esSj compassion, and good will : espe- 
cially when it is acknowledged that rage, envy, resentment; 
arc in themselves mere misery ; and the satisfaction arising 
from the indulgence of them is little more than relief from 
that misery 5 whereas the temper of compassion and bene- 
volence is itself delightful ; and the indulgence of it, by 
doing good, affords new positive delight and enjoyment. 
Lot it not be taken for granted, that the satisfaction arising 

^ [Conscience is supreme among the powers of the soul. It must 
be remembered, however, that it is not absolutely supreme. It is 
not itself our highest law ; but only our interpretation of that law. It 
is absolutely right, only when it agrees with that law. It may be 
wrong through want of clearness or fulness m the law, or througb 
want of humility, and diligence in studying it. Hence the ethical 
paradox, noticed by Dr. Whewell. To act against one^s conscience — 
to do what one thinks wrong — is always wrong; To act according 
to one’s conscience — to do what one thinks right — is not always 
light. As human nature is, conscience needs to be enlightened, or it 
is no safe guide, I am conscious,” said an apostle, of no 
wrong, yet am I not thereby justified. He that judgeth me, is the 
Lord/'J 

2 G 2 
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from the reputation of riclies and poorer however obtained, 
and from the respect paid to them, is greater than the eatis- 
faction arising from the reputation of justice, honesty, cha- 
rity, and the esteem which is universally aclmowledged to 
be their duo. And if it be doubtful which of these satisfac- 
tions is the p-eatest, as there are persons who think neither 
of them very consiS.erable, yet there can be no doubt con- 
cerning ambition and covetousness, virtue and a good mind, 
considered in themselves, and as leading to different courses 
of life ; there can, I say, be no doubt, pvhich temper and 
which course is attended with most peace and tranquillity 
of mindj^’hich with most perplexity, vexation, and incon- 
venience And both the virtues and vices which have been 
now mentioned, do ^in a manner equally imply in them 
regitrds of one kind or another to our fellow-creatures* And' 
wdth respect to restraint and confinement : whoever will 
consider the restraints from fear and shame, the dissimula- 
tion, mean arts of concealment, servile compliances, one or 
ether of which belong to almost every course cl vice, i,vill 
soon be convinced that the man of virtue is by no means 
ii^jon a disadvantage in this respect* How many instances 
arc there in which men feel and own and cry aloud under 
the chains of vice with which they are enthralled, and w^hicli 
yet they will not shake off? How many instances, in which 
persons manifestly go through more pains and self-denial to 
gratify a vicious passion, than would have been necessary to 
the conquest of it ? To this is to be added, that when virtue 
IS become habitual, when the temper of it is acquired, •what; 
vras before confinement ceases to be so, by becoming choice 
and delight. Whatever restraint and guard upon ourselves 
may b© needful to unlearn any unnatural distortion or odd 
gesture ^ yet, in all propriety of speech, natural behaviour 
must be the most easy and unrestrained. Ifc is manife st that, 
in the common course of lije, there is scldomrimy incour 

a nd wfiat is called^infer^pst. It is 
Icnu^ seldomer that tlicre'is an inconsistency between duty 
and what is leally our present interest ; moaning by interest, 
happiness and satisfaction. Self-love then, though confined 
to the interest of tho present world, does in general perfectly 
coinoide with virtue, and leads us to one and the same course 
of life. But, whatever exceptions tljere are to this, which 
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ai*e mticii fewer titan they are oommoiily thcuglit, all shall 
be set right at the final distrihntion of things. It is a 
manifest absurdity to suppose eyil preyailing; finally ov^ei; 
good, under the conduct and administration Sfaporfeot 

The whole argument, which I have been now insisting Suim 
upon, may be thus summed up and given you in one view. 

‘ Ihe nature of man is adapted to some course of action or 
other. Upon comparing some actions with this nature, they 
appear suitable and correspondent to it : from comparison of 
other actions with the same nature, there arises to our view 
some unsuitableness or disproportion. The correspondence 
of actions to the nature of the agent renders them natural 
their disproportion to it, unnatural . That an action is cor- 
respondent to the nature of the agent, does not arise from its 
boing agreeable to the principle which happens to be the 
strongest ; for it may be so, and yet be quite disproijortionate 
to th e nat^pre of the agent. The correspondence, therefore, 
or disproi)ortion, arises from somewhat else. This can bo 
nothing but a difference in nature and kind (altogether dis- 
tinct from strength) between the iaw^ard pripcinles. Some 
then are in nature and kind superior to others. And the 

^ [Note here, what is more fully brought out, in one of Butler^ a 
Sermons (No. XI., ^ On the love of God’), the connexion between 
his ethical and his religious sysbems. To be adjust and good 
man,^’ says he, plainly cai'ries with it a peculiar love to justice 
and goodness, whether these principles are the objects of con- 


templation in himself or in others These qualities any- 
where would inspire reverence and love Seen in God, 


wJtiere they exist in the highest degree, to whom we stand in inti 
mat© relation, whose character is in a sense our own, they inspire 
devout reverence and the warmest love. Between his attributes and 
our holiest feelings, there is as real a correspondence as between the 
lowest appetite and its object. «... As the whole attention of 
life should be to obey his commands, so the highest enjoyment of 
it must arise from the contemplation of his character, and our 
relation to it, from a consciousness of his favour and approbation, 
and from the exercise of those affections towards Mm which could 
not but be raised by Ms presence,” , . . That he is infinite in 
power, perfect in wisdom and goodness, makes no alteration, but 
only that he is the object of those affections, raised to the highest 
pitch/'] 
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conTSpondcu3o arises from tlie action being coniormable to 
the higher principle ; and the Tuastiitableness trom its beii*g 
contrary to it, /Keasonable self-love an^conscience are the 
chief or superior principles in the nature of man : because an 
action may be suitable to this nature, though all other prin- 
ciples be violated; but becomes unsuitable, if either of those 
are. Conscience an^self-love, if we understand our trxie 
hapx)iness, always lead us the same way. Duty and^mterest 
are perfectly coincident ; for the most parr in this "<TOrld, but 
entirely and in every instance if we take in the future, and 
the whole ; this being implied in the notion of a good and 
perfect administration of things. Thus they who have been 
so wise in their generation as to regard only their own sux 3 - 
posed interest, at the expense and to the injury of others, 
shall at last jfed, that he who has given up all the advani- 
tages of the present world, rather than violate his conscience 
and the relations of life, has infinitely better provided for 
himself, and secured his own interest and happiness.® 

[Upon some roinds, these speetdations on the nature of virtue 
tcay produce the impression, that virtue itself is uncertain, a crea- 
tion of men^s fancy without any corresponding reality. Such s 
conclusion would he most unjust. All subjects are uncertain 
when men come to discuss their essence. The authority and im- 
portance of virtue moreover, are admitted on all sides^ though men 
differ when they speak of the grounds on which its authority rests. 
Above all, these differences in the case of virtue, arise really from 
the diversity of her claims; and the true ground of those claims is 
to be ascertained, not by denying opposite theories, but by har- 
moniaang and combining them. These conflicts have arisen, not 
because virtue has no supports, but because she has so many: and 
to appeal to these conflicts as an evidence of her baselessness, is to 
turn against her the very excellencies with which she is endowed, 
bet it be affirmed (with Hobbes), that virtue, is the creation of 
human policy, the voice of the magistrate enjoining what is expe- 
dient, and that all virtuous emotion is a form of fear; with Cudworth, 
that it is harmony with the nature of things, anterior to all law; 
or with Clarke, that it is conformity to reason, and itself immutable; 
with Shaftesbury, that it is rather an object of taste than of reason, 
and that its excellence is perceived more by emotion than by judg- 
by a ' moral sense/ as Hutcheson holds; with many, 
that ' virfce is what conduces to happiness, our otm, as beibnitz, 
Buffler, tmd !Paley hold, or that of others^ as was held bv Shafi^sburv. 
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Hutcheson, and m some measure by Butler, and Smith. Bet it be 
affirmed, with Paley, that virtue is utility, and the love of the vir- 
tuous, the love of useful ; -with Bentham, that it is happiness, 
and the desire to g^ure it ; with Edwards, that it is love of 
moral excellence, and in proportion to its degrees ; with Male- 
branche, that it is ‘ love of order ; * with Smith, that it is what 
excites moral sympathy ; with Hartley, that it owes its claims to 
association, or (with Biown) to suggestion ; with Butler, that it is 
what is just and good, and shown to be so by our own nature, and 
by other indications of God^s will. Bet all these theories on the 
nature of virtue, or of virtuous emotion, ho affirmed; and with 
limits and restrictions we may admit them all. To Hobbes it may 
be said, virtue does lead to the good of the community. All law 
ought to be in harmony with it, and we obey, both for fear and 
for conscience’ sake. To Cudwo3cth and Clarke, it may be said, that 
there are moral relations as certain as mathematical relations, and 
that morality is in the highest degree reasonable. To the rest, it 
may be said, in all virtue there are qualities which gratify the taste, 
as much as they satisfy the reason. It promotes happiness, mate- 
rial and spiritual, our own and that of others ; and so is its own 
reward It is useful, peace and prosperity ever following in its 
train ; nor is their any surer way of securing ^ the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number ’ than hy diffusing it. Virtue is the 
highest ^ excellence,’ the most perfect ‘ order ’ It excites sym- 
pathy, and the connexion between virtuous acts and correspondent 
feeling, is one of the most instructive instances of those laws of 
suggestion, on which Hartley and Brown insist. would not 

dissever these testimonies, but bind them together into the sum 
and strength of an accumulative argument .... Each party hath 
selected but one of its claims and in the anxiety to exact it, would 
shed a comparative obscurity over all the rest. This is the contest 
between them — not whether morality he destitute of claims ; but 
what out of the number that she possesses is the great and pre- 
eminent claim on which man should do her homage. Their con- 
troversy, perhaps, never may be settled, hut to make the cause of 
virtue suffer on this account, would be to make it suffer from the 
very force and abundance of its recommendations.” — Chalmers'^ 
Bridgewater Tr, p. 280. 

In confirmation of these views, it may be noticed that Scripture 
enforces holiness by appealing to all the emotions on which these 
theories rest ; fear, love, desire of personal happiness, good-will to 
our fellows, reverence for God. Sin, on the other hand, is described 
as ‘ vanity ’ (what cannot profit) , ^ misery ’ (what destroys happi- 
ness) ; ^ unfitness ’ (not suited either our nature or relations) ; 
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^ wicke<liiess,^ ^iiatrinsically wrong-, degi'ading tlie creat-oro-r and dis- 
pleasing to tlie Creator). 

ETeepmg in mind all these discnssions, and wishing to settle the 
qneBtions raised hy them with the Bible in onr hands, let it be said. 

Here is a wrong act^ what is the qnality in it which we condemn, and 
for which we call it wrong 2’* It may be illegal : it is certainly mis- 
chievous to the agent, and likely to be injurious to society: it zs 
xmreasonable and inconsistent with the relations of things: it vio- 
lates our moral nature; it is condemned in Scripture, and so is 
opposed to the Divine will : anterior to that will, it is opposed to 
the Divine nature. All these answers have been given. The first 
three are clearly insufficient; the last four are more satisfactory, 
and are but different forms of saying substantially the same thing, 

Bet it be said again, How is this act known to be wrong 
and it is answered, Sometimes by the decision of law; sometimes 
by its tendency, seen to be mischievous to ourselves, or to society; 
sometimes by its evident inconsistency with our relations (aQ m 
ingratitude and injustice), or our reason; sometimes by its violating 
our nature (^as when we gratify passion against conscience^ ; ofteuest, 
and with complete certainty, by direct appeals to Scripture, whei'e 
tbe Divine will (imperfectly taught by law, by utility, and 1>y 
nature), is fully revealed.*’ 

Let it be asked again, With what state of Tnind is this wrong 
act to be regarded?” And the answer is at hand, ** We fear the 
consequences, from law, from society, and from continued self- 
reproach: our reason condemns it as unfitting: our conscience dis- 
approves it, adding to the decision of the reason, moral disappro- 
bation; The Christianas heart, moreover, feels besides, hatred to 
the thing itself (quite apart from all results), as something abhorrent 
from his nature, and displeasing to a God of infimto purity and 
love.” 

Such are some of the questions with which ethical science is 
conversant: besides definmg duties, it seeks to analyse viitmous 
acts, and to indicate their essence; it shows from what sources 
our knowledge of duties is deidved; and defines the moral stator 
of heart with which they are regarded: and such is in substance 
and in brief the answer of the Biblo.j 
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SERMON IV 

TJFOiS" THE GOVEBNMENT OF THE TOKGUE, 

Jaimes i. 26 - 

If any man among you seem to be religious, and bridletb not Lis 
tongue, but dcceivetb. bis own heart, this man's religion is vain* 

The translation of this text would be more determina te by, 
being more literal, thus : If any man among you seemeth to 
be religious, not bridling Ins tongue, but deceiving his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vam. This determines tiiat the 
words, but decciveth his own heart, are not put in opposition 
to seemeth to be religious, but to bridletb not his tongue* 
The certain determinate meaning of the text then being, that 
he who seemeth to be religious and bridletli not his tongue, 
but in that particular deceivetli his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain ; we may observe somewhat very forcible and 
expressive in these words of St. James. As if the apostle 
had said, No man surely can make any pretences to religion 
who does not at least believe that he bridletb his tongue ; 
if he puts on any appearance or face of religion, and yet 
does not govern his tongue, he must surely deceive himself 
in that particular, and think he docs ; and whoever is so 
unhappy as to deceive himself in this, to imagine he keeps 
that unruly faculty in due subjection, when indeed he does 
not, whatever the other part of his life be, his religion is 
vain ; the government of the tongue bemg a most matei-ial 
restraint which virtue lays us under ; without it no mau can 
be truly religious. 

In treating upon this subject I will consider, 

First, what is the general vice or fault here referred to : 
or what disposition i n men is supposed in moral refLectiom 
nd precepts concerning bridling the tongue. 

Secondly, when it may be said of any one, that he has c 
due government over himself in this respect. 

I. Now the fault referred to, and the disposition supposed 
in precepts and reflections concerning the government o 
the tongue, is not evihspeaking from malice, nor lying, noj 
bearing false witness from indirect selfish designs. The dis 
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position to these, and the actual vices themselves, all coinc 
imdor other subjects. The tongue may he employed ahoat 
and made to serve all the purposes of vine in tempting and 
deceiving, in perjury and injustice, Pu'^he thing hero sup- 
pose d and referred to is talkativen^s ^ a disposition^^^ Tbo^ 
abstracted from the "consideration of vvhat IsH^^ hjj 
i said , ^ith very little or no regard to or thought of cloin^ 
either good or harm. And let not any imagine this to be a 
sligiit matter, and that it deserves not to have so great 
Vv eight laid upon it, till he has considered what evil is im- 
plied in it, and the bad effects which follow from it. It is v 
X^erhaps true, that they who are addicted to this folly would 
choose to confine themselves to trifles and indifferent sub- 
jects, and so intend only to be guilty of being impertinent ; 
but as they cannot go on for ever talking of nothing, as 
common matters will not afford a sufficient fund for perpe- 
tual continued discourse ; fwhen subjects of this kind are 
exhausted they will go on xb defamation, scandal, divulging 
of secrets, their own secrets as well as those of others, any- 
thing rather than he silent. They are plainly hurried on id 
the heat of their talk to say q.uite different things from what 
they first intended, and which they afterwards wish unsaid ; 
or imx>roper things, which they had no other end in saying 
but only to afford employment to their tongue : and if these 
people expect to be heard and regarded (for there are some 
content merely with talking}, they will invent to engage your 
attention ; and when they have heard the least imperfect 
hint of an affair, they will out of their own head add the 
circumstances of time and place, and other matters to make 
out their story, and give the appearance of probability to it ; 
not that they have any concern about being believed, other- 
wise than as a means of being heard. The thing is to en- 
gage your attention, to take you un w holly for the present 
time ; what reflections will be made afterwards is in truth 
the least of their thoughts. And further, when persons who 
irdulge themselves in these liberties of the tongue are in any 
degree offended with another, as little disgusts and mis- 
understandings will be, they allow themselves to defame ond^ 
revile such an one without any moderation or bounds, though 
the of^nce is so very slight that they themselves would not 
do, nor perhaps wish him an injury in any o bher way ; and 
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in this case tlio scandal and revilings are chiefly owing' to 
talkativeness and not bridling their tongue, and so come 
rmder our present subject. Tho least occasion in the woxdd 
wiE make the humour break out in this particular way, or 
in another. It is like a torrent which must and will flow, 
but the least thing imaginable will first of all give it either 
tins or anothei' direction, turn it into this or that channel ; 
or hke a fire, the nature of which, when in a heap of com- 
bustible matter, is to spread and lay 'vvaste all around, but 
any one of a thousand little accidents will occasion it to break 
out first either in this or another particular part. 

The subject then before us, though it does run up into and 
can scarce be treated as enthely distinct from all others, yet 
it needs not be so much mixed or blended with them as it 
often is. Every faculty and power may be used as the in- 
strument of premeditated vice and wickedness, merely as 
the most proper and effectual means of executing such de- 
signs : but if a man, from deep malice and desire of revenge, 
should meditate a falsehood with a settled design to I’uin liis 
neighbour’s reputation, and should with great coolness and 
deliberation spread it, nobody would choose to say of such 
an one that he had no government of his tongue. A. man 
may use the faculty of speech as an instrument of false 
witness, who yet has so entire a command over that faculty 
as never to speak but from forethought and cool design. 
Here the crime is injustice and perjury ; and, strictly speak- 
ing, no more belongs to the present subject than perjury and 
injustice in any other wayJbut there is such a thing as a 
disposition to be talking its own sake, from which per- 
sons often say anything, good or bad, of others merely as a 
subject of discourse, according to the particular temper they 
themselves happen to be in, and to pass away the present 
time. There is likewise to be observed in persons such a 
strong and eager desire of engaging attention to what they 
say, that they will speak good oi* evil, truth or otherwusej 
merely as one or the other seems to be most hearkened to ; 
and this, though it is sometimes joined, is not the same with 
tho desire of bojng thought important and men of conse- 
q.uonco. There is in some such a disposition to be talking, 
that an offence of the slightest kind, and such as would not 
raise any other resentment, yet raises, if I may go ©peak, the 
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resentunieait of the tongue^ puts it into a hame, into the moi^t 
nngovemable motions* This ontragej when the person it 
resnects is present, we distinguish in the lower rank oi 
people by a peculiar term; and let it be observed, that 
though the decencies of behaviour are a little kept, the 
same outrage and virulence, indulged when he is absent, is 
an olfencG of the same kind. But not to distinguish any 
further in this manner ; men run into faults and follies, 
which cannot so properly be referred to any one general 
head as this, that they have not a due government over their 

And this unrestrained volubility and wantonness of speech 

the occasion of numberless evils and vexations in life, It 
begets resentment in him who i^the subject of it ; sows the 
seed of strife and dissension amongst others ; and inflames 
little disgusts and offences, which if let alone would wear 
away of themselves. It is often of as bad eftect upon the 
good name of others as deep envy or malice ; and, to say the 
least of it in this respect, it destroys and perverts a certain 
equity of the utmost importance to society to be observed, 
namely, that praise and dispraise, a good or had character, 
should always be bestowed according to desert. The tongue 
used in such a hcentious manner is like a sword in the hand 
of a madman ; it is employed at random, it can scarce pos- 
sibly do any good, and for the most paiij does a world of 
mischief, and implies not only great folly and a trifling 
spirit, hut great viciousness of mind, great indifference to 
truth and falsity, and to the reputation, welfare, and good 
of others. So much reason is there for what St, James says 
of the tongue,^ It is a fire, a world of iniquity ; it defiloth 
the whole body, setteth on hre the course of nature, and it 
is set on fire of hell/' This is the faculty or disposition 
which we are required to keep a guard upon ; these are 
the vices and follies it runs into, when not kept under due 
restraint. 

n. Wherein the due government of the tongue consists, or 
when it may be said of any one in a moral and religious 
sense that he bridleth his tongue, I come now to consider. 

The due and proper use of any natural faculty or power 
Is to bo judged of by the end and design for which it was 

1 Chap, iih 6* 
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given us- Tlio cliief purpose, for wliich the faculty of speech 
was given to man, is plainly that ^o might communicate oar 
thoughts to each othe r, in order to carry on the “affairs of 
the world, ^or business, an<^for our improvement in know- 
ledge acd learning; but the good Author of our nature 
designed us not only necessaries, but likewise enjoyment 
and satisfaction, in that bemg he hath graciously given, and 
in that condition of life he hath iDlaced us in. There are 
secondary uses of our faculties ; they administer to delight, 
as well as to necessity, and as they are equally adapted to 
both, there is no doubt but he intended them for our gratifi- 
cation as well as for the support and continuance of onr 
being. The^se^ondary use of speech i^o please and be enter- 
taining"To each other m conversation. This is, in every re- 
spect, allowable and right ; it unites men closer in alliances 
and friendships, gives us a fellow-feeling of the prosperity 
and unhappiness of each other, and is in several respects 
serviceable to virtue and to promote good behaviour in the 
world ; and provided there bo not too much time spent in it, 
if it were considered only in the way of gratification and 
delight, men must have strange notions of God and of reli- 
gion to think that He can be offended with it, or that it is in 
any way inconsistent with the strictest virtue , but the truth 
is, such sort of conversation, though it has no particular 
good tendency, yet it has a general good one ; it is social 
and friendly , and tends to promote hum^i^^g^qd^ 
andTHvi^^ 

'"As/ tlie end and use, so'likewise^he abuse of speech, re- 
lates to the one or other of these, either to business or 
to conversation. As to the former, deceit in the manage- 
ment of business and affairs does not properly belong to the 
subject now before us, though one may just mention that 
multitude, that endless number of words with which busi- 
ness is when a much fewer would, as it should 

Boem, better seive the purpose, but this must be lett to those 
who understand the matter. The government of the tongae, 
considered as a subject of itself, relates chiefly to conversa- 
tion, to that kind of discourse which usually fills up the time 
spent in friendly meetings and visits of civility; and the 
danger is, lest persons entertain themselves and others at 
the expense of their wisdom and their virtue, and to the 
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fujury or offence of their ncigiibonr. If they will observe 
and keep clear of these they may be as free, and easy, and 
unreserved as they can desire. 

The cautions to be given for avoiding these dangers, and 
to render conversation innocent and agreeable, fall under 
the following particulars :-/-Silence ? talking of indifferent 
things ; and, which makes up too gi-eat a part of conversa- 
tion^^iving of characters, speaking well or evil of others. 

Tl^ wise man observes, that there is a time to speak 
itnd a time to keep silence.’’ One meets with people in the 
\vorld who seem never to have made the last of these observ- 
ations, and yet these great talkers do not at all speak from 
their having anything to say, as every sentence shows, but 
only from their inclination to be talking ; their conversation 
is merely an exercise of the tongue, no other humane faculty 
has any share in it. It is strange these persons can help 
reflecting that unless they have in truth a superior capacity, 
and are in an extraordinary manner furnished for conversa* 
tion, if they are entertaining it is at their own expense. Is 
it possible that it should never come into peox>le’s thoughts 
to suspect whether or no it be to their advantage to show 
so very much of themselves ? Oh that ye would altogether 
hold your peace I and it should be your wisdom.” ^ 
member likewise there are persons who love fewer wordSj 
an inoffensive soit of people, and who deserve some regard, 
though of -too still and composed tempers for you. Of this 
number was the son of Sirach, for ho plainly speaks from 
experience, when he says, As hills of sand are to the step? 
of the aged, so is one ot many woids to a quiet man.” Bui 
one would think it should be obvious to every one that when 
tliey are in company with their superiors of any kind, in 
years, knowledge, and experience ; when proper and useful 
subjects are discoursed of which they cannot bear a part in, 
that these are times for silence ; when they should learn tc 
hear and be attentive, at least, in their txam. It is, indeed, o 
very unhappy way these people are in ; they in a mannei 
cut themselves out from all advantage of conversation ex- 
cept that of being entertained with their own talk, their 
business in coming into comj)any not being at all to be in- 
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foi'med, to Lear, to learn, Ibnt to display themselves, or 
rather to exert their faculty, and talk without any design at 
all; and, if we consider conversation as„ an entertainment, 
0 .S somewhat to unbend the mind — as a diversion from thoi 
cares, the business, and the sorrows of life —it is of the^ 

mutual : this, I 

say, is implied in the very notion of what we distinguish by 
conversation or being in company. Attention to the conti- 
nued discourse of one alone grows more painful often than 
the cares and business we come to be diverted from ; lie, 
therefore, who imposes this upon us, is guilty of a double 
offence, ax’bitrarily enjoining silence upon all the rest, and 
likewise obliging them to this painful attention. 

I am sensible these things are apt to be passed over as too 
little to come into a seiuous discourse; but m reality men' 
are obliged, even in point of morality and vntue, to observe 
^all the decencies of behaviour. The greatest evils in life 
have had their rise from somewhat which was thought of 
too little importance to be attended to ; and as to the matter 
we are now upon it is absolutely necessary to be considered, 
for if people will not maintain a due government over them- 
selves, in regarding proper times and seasons for silence, 
but will be talking, they certainly, whether they design li 
or not at first, will go on to scandal and evil speaking and 
divulging secrets. 

If it were needful to say anything further to persuade 
men to learn this lesson of silence, one might put them in 
mind how ^msigni fioant they render themselves by this ex- 
cessive talkativeness, insomuch that, if they do chance to 
say anything which deserves to be attended to and regaxdcd, 
it is lost in the variety and abundance which they utter of 
another sort. 

/ The occasions of silence then are obvious, and one would 
4hmk should be easily distinguished by everybody : namely, 
when a man has nothing to say , or nothing, hut what is 
better tmsaid: better, either in regard to the pai'ticuiar 
persons he is present with ; or from its being an interruption 
to conversation itself; or to conversation of a moie agree- 
able kind ; or better, lastly, with regard to himself. I will 
end this particular with two reflections of the wise man : 
one of which, in the strongest manner, exposes the ridiculous 
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part of this licentiotisness of the tongue ; and the other, the 
great danger and vicionsness of it. ^^AVhen ho that is a 
fool walketh by the way, his wisdom faileth him, and he 
saith to every one that he is a fooh”*^ The otlior is, “ In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not 

As to the government of the tongue in respect to talkinfr 
upon indifferent subjects : after what has been said con- ' 
oerning the duo government of it in respect to the occasions 
and times for silence, there is little more necessary than 
only to caution men to be fully satisfied that the subjects 
are indeed of ^n indiff ercnii. n ature, and not to^spei^d 
mucl^time in conversation of this^ But persons must 

be sure to take heed, that the subject of their discourse be 
at least of an indifferent nature ; that it be no way offensive 
to virtue, religion, or good manners ; that it be not of a 
licentious, dissolute sort, this leaving always ill impi-essions 
upon the mind ; that it be no way injurious or vexatious to 
others ; and that too much time be not spent this way, to 
the neglect of those duties and offices of life which belong 
to their station and condition m the world. However, though 
there is not any necessity that men should aim at being im^ 
portant and weighty in every sentence they speak : yet since 
useful subjects, at least of some kinds, are as entertaining as 
others ; a wise man, even when he desires to unbend his 
mind from business, would choose that the conversation 
might turn upon somewhat instimctive. 

^ The last thing is, the government of the tongue as i elating 
to discourse of the affairs of others, an d giving of cliaiacters. 
These are in a manner the same : and 5ne can scarce call i? 
an indifferent subject, because discourse upon it almost per- 

J otually runs into somewhat criminal. 

And first of all, it were very much to be wished that this 
did not take up so great a part of conversation, because it is 
indeed a subject of a dangerous nature. Let any one con- 
sider the various interests, competitions, and little misundei- 
stm dings which 'SralS‘"’'amon^^ "mSoT^nd he 
that EeTsTiot unprejudiced and impartial, that he is not, as 
1 may speak, neutral enough to trust himself with talking of 
the character and concerns of his neighbour in a free, caio- 
loss, and unreserved manner. There is perpetually, and 

® Eccles, X. 3. ^ Prov. x, 19. 
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often it is not attended to, a rivalsliip amongst people of one 
Mud or anotlier, in respect to wit, beanty, leaiming, foiisxme ; 
and that one thing will insensibly influence them to speah 
to the disadTantage of others, even where there is no formod 
malice or ill design. Since therefore it is so hard tcTcnter" 
into this subject without offending ; the first thing to be 
observed is, that people should learn to decline it; to get 
over that strong inclination most have to be talking of the 
concerns and behaviour of their neighbour. 

But since it is impossible that this subject should bo 
wholly excludod^conversation, and since it is necessary that 
the characters of men should be known, the next thing is, 
that it is a matter of importance what is said ; and, there- 
fore, shoiild ^be ^religiously scrupulpjjB.,,^^ to 

say nothing, e ither good or bad^ but what is true. I put it 
thus, because "it is in reality of as great importance to the 
good of society that the characters of bad men should bo 
Imown, as that the characters of good men should. People 
Avho are given to scandal and detraction may indeed make 
an ill use of this observation ; but truths, which are of 
service towai’ds regulating our conduct, are not to be dis- 
owned, or even concealed, because a bad use may be made 
of them. This however would be factually x^rovented, if 
those two things were attended to ^first, that, though it is 
equally of had consequence to society, that men should have 
either good or ill characters which they do not deserve ; 
yet, when you say somewhat good of a man which he does 
not deserve, there is no wrong done him in particular ; 
whereas, when you say evil of a man which he does not 
deserve, here is a direct formal injury, a real piece of injus- 
tice done him. This therefore makes a wide difference ; 
and gives us, in point of virtue, ^uch greater latitude in 
speaking well than ill of others^ Secondly, a good man is 
friendly to his fellow-creatures, and a lover of mankind ; and 
so will, upon every occasion, and often without any, say all the 
good he can of everybody : but, so far as he is a good man, 
will never be disposed to speak evil of any, unless there be 
some other reason for it, besides barely that it is true, xf ho 
be charged with having given an ill character, he will scarce 
think it a sufficient justification of himself to say it was a 
true one ; unless he can also give some further account how 

2 D 
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h.G oame to do so. A just mdignation against particular 
instances of villany, -wliere they are great and scandalous ; 
or to prevent an ini^ ocent man from being deceived and be- 
trayed, when he has great trust and confidence in one who 
does not deserve it. Justice must be done to every part of 
a subject, when we are considering it. If there be a man, 
who bears a fair character in the world, whom yet we know 
to be without faith or honesty, to be really an ill man ; it 
must be allowed in general, that we shall do a piece of ser- 
vice to society, by letting such a one’s true character be 
known. This is no more than what we have an instance of 
in our Saviour himself;^ though he was mild and gentle 
beyond example. However, no words can express too 
strongly the caution which should be used in such a case 
^ this. 

Upon the whole matter if people would observe the ob- 
^ous occasions of silence mf they would subdue the incli- 
nation to tale-hearing 5 ano^hat eager desire to engage 
attention, which is an original disease in some minds ; they 
would be in little danger of ofiending with their tongue ; 
and would, in a moral and religious sense, have due govern- 
ment over it. 

I will conclude with some precepts and refiections of the 
son of Sirach upon this subject. Bo swift to hear ; and, if 
thou hast understanding, answer thy neighbour ; if not, lay 
thy hand upon thy mouth. Honour and shame is in talk. 
A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city, and he that 
is rash in his talk shall be hated. A wise man will hold liis 
tongue till he see opportunity ; but a babbler and a fool will 
regard no time. He that useth many words shall be ab- 
horred ; and ho that taketh to himself authority therein, 
ahall be hated. A backbiting tongue hath disquieted many ; 
strong cities hath it pulled down, and overthrown the houses 
[>f great men. The tongue of a man is his fall ; but if thoa 
Love to liear, thou shalt receive understanding.” 

® Miirk xii. 38 -40 
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SERMONS Y1 

UPON OOMPASSIOK- 

[I On compassion as a principle of linmaii natat*c. Sermon TT* 
lNTS.OI>UC?rOItT. 

a Compassion as natural as self-love f 

Note on Hobbes' doctrine, 

1 He bolds tbat compassion is care for ourselves* 

2 This confounds different things, 

3 And makes fear and compassion identical, 

4 Wbicb are yet admitted by all to be different, as is cleat 

from a particular case. 

5 Absurdity shown from the greater pity felt for fkiends 

than for others; a fact inexplicable on Hobbes' view. 

6 Just accounts of human nature important. 

7 Pity and fear are often both felt when men contemplate 

distress; 

8 Which, are instances of sympathy — ^the quality Hobbes 

denies. This quality neither self-love nor benevolence. 

[} The following sermons of Bishop Butler have a close connexion 
with his ethical and religious system. The first Three Sermons on 
Human Nature contain the essential prin('iple of his method of 
study, and from them may be gathered the course of reasoning 
likely to be adopted by him in similar cases. In the following 
sermons he considers four sets of affections: Compassion (v. vi.), 
Besentment (viii. ix.). Benevolence (xi. xii.) or love to our neigh- 
bours, and Piety or love to God (xiii. xiv.) In each, he shows that 
men possess these affections; he then considers for what end men 
are endowed with them; and, from the consideration of the end for 
which these affections were given, he deduces and enforces the 
appropriate duty. The sphere and limits of each affection are 
hence easily ascertained. The germs of many of the thoughts aro 
contained an the Three Sermons; but the development here given is 
both interesting and important. 

The grounds on which all the duties connected with these 
ftffections are here based are somewhat peculiar. Some say tht'.t 
these duties are obligatory, because they are conducive to our 
happiness; others, because they are enjoined by special command: 
Butler says it is because they are in conformity with God's general 
Intentions as shown in the constitution of our nature,! 

2 D 2 
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b Compassion for misery stronger tlian sympatby witb joy: 

reason for tbe force and distinctness of this feeling* 
c liTot a weakness^ any more than our senses are* It belongs 
to onr nature, and is necessary to aid and perfect ouip 
reason* 

1 Jlrst, compassion and kindred affections increase our ha ppi- 

a Compassion is part of our sympathy, itself pleasurable when 
it contemplates the happiness of others, 
b Even when exercised towards suffering compassion dimi- 
nishes it, and 

c Produces a calm satisfaction: 

d While a callousness of feeling is incompatible with noble 
en]oyment. 

S Secondly, compassion and kindred affections prompt and guide 
men in duty* 

a They are to reason, what particular appetites are to selfdore; 
giving the distressed access to us in a way otherwise 
impossible. 

b Even unfeeling men are restrained by a regard for tho 
compassion of the world towards the suffejring. 
o Stoical apathy a diseased condition, which yet leaves its 
victims subject to many base passions, 
d Hardness of heart originates in such a love of pleasure as 
disregards duty, and is yet destructive of much enjoy* 
ment. 

e Compassion peculiarly strong in ScMaMvho was also perfect in 
holiness. 

CoiTCXtrsiON : Over-refinement in morals and religion highly 
mischievous. 

II On compassion, its uses and limits. Sermon 

Intro* The purpose or final cause of affections is discoverable, 
and, when discovered, is highly instructive, 

Blen can occasion misery more than happiness, and hence they 
need compassion in a high degree, to check the exercise of 
this power. 

B The final cause of compassion, and its consequent limits, 
a It prevents misery, restraining envy, etc. 
b It relieves misery, as do other things. 

It IS a call of IsTature, and 

Preferable even to mere good-will; for the objects of it 
have more need, and we are better able to help them. 

It may be exercised in excess; but the greater danger is 
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4c Uses of tlie foregoing reflections. 

a As men liave more power in diminishing misery than in 
promoting happiness, it is wise to seek freedom from 
misery peace”) rather than Mgh enjoyments in life* 
b, e, d.l 


Y. 

Romans xii. 15. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weap* 

Evbby man is to be considered in two capacities. j taie piivate 
’ and public : as^ designed to pursue his own interes'^and ' 
Tik^i^to contiibute to the good of others. Whoever will 
consider, may see, that in general there is no contrariety v 
between these ; but that from the original constitution^ ox 
man, and the circumstances lie is placed in, they perfectly 
coincide, and mutually carry on each other. But, amongst 
the great variety of affeotions or principles of action in ourj 
natureVsome in their primary iptention and design seem to 
belong to the single or private^thers to the public or social 
capacity. The affections ree mired in the text are of then 
latter sort. When we rejoice in the prosperity of others,, 
and compassionate their distresses, we, as it were, substitute 
them for ourselves, their interest for our own ; and have the 
same kind of pleasure in their prosperity and sorrow in their 
distress, as we have from reflection upon oui' own. JSTow 
there is nothing strange or unaccountable in our being thus 
carried out, and affected towards the interests of others.^ 

The reasoning of this sermon, and of the note of Butler on 
Hobbes, will be more intelligible from a perusal of Hobbes' account 
of compassion: ^^Pity is imagination or fiction of future calamity 
to ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another man's calamity. 
But when it lighteth on such as we think have not deserved the 
same, the compassion is greater, because then there appeareth more 
probability that the same may happen to us ; for the evil that 
happeneth to an innocent man may happen to every man. But 
when we see a man suffer for great crimes, which we cannot easily 
think will fall upon ourselves, the pity is the less. And therefore 
men are apt to pity those whom they love; for, whom they love 
they think worthy of good, and therefore not worthy of calamity. 
Thence it is also that men pity the vices of some persons at the 
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For, if tliere be any or any inward principle besides 

selWoye ; wby may there not be an affection to the good of 
mir fellow-creatures, and delight from that affection being 
gratified, and nneasiness from things going contrary to it ? ® 

first sight only, out of love to their aspect. The contrary of pity is 
hardness of heart, proceeding either from slowness of imagination, 
or some extreme great opinion of their own exemption from the 
like calamity, or from hatred of all or most men.*' — ^ Human 
Nature,’ chap, ix.] 

I ® There being manifestly this appearance of men’s substituting 
others for themselves, and being carried out and affected towards 
■•'hem as towards themselves, some persons, who have a system 
which excludes every affection to this sort, have taken a pleasant 
method to solve it, and tell you it is not another you are at all con- 
cerned about, but yourself only, when you feel the affection called 
compassion, 2 . e* Here is a plain matter of fact, which men cannot 
reconcile with the general account they think fit to give of things ; 
they therefore, instead of that manifest fact, substitute another, 
which is reconcilable to their own scheme. For does not every- 

a body by compassion, mean an affection, the object of which is 
another in distress 1 Instead of this, but designing to have it mis- 
taken for this, they speak of an affection or passion, the object of 
which is ourselves, or danger to ourselves. Hobbes defines pity, 
imagination, or fiction, of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding 
from the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another man’s 

3 calamity. Thus fear and compassion would be the same idea, and 
a fearful and a compassionate man the same character, which every 

a one immediately sees are totally different. Further, to those who 
give any scop© to their affections, there is no perception or inward 
feeling more universal than this ; that one who has been merciful 
and compassionate throughout the course of his behaviour, should 
himself be treated with kindness, if he happens to fall into circum- 
stances of distress. Is fear then, or cowardice, so great a recom- 
mendation to the favour of the hulk of mankind? Or is it not 
plain, that mere fearlessness (and therefore not the contrary) is 
one of the most popular qualifications ? This shows that mankind 
are not affected towards compassion as fear, but as somewhat totally 
different, 

s Nothing would more expose such accounts as these of the affec- 
tions which are favourable and friendly to our fellow-creatures, 
than to substitute the definitions which this author, and othei-s who 
follow his steps) give of such af^otions, instead of the words bv 
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Of tliese two, delight in the prosperity of others aixc^om- b 
jt^^assion for their distresses, the last is felt naiich more 
generally than the former* Thongh/men do not nniversally 
rejoice with all whom they see rejoice, yet, accidental ob- 
stacles removed, they naturally compassionate all in gome 
degree whom they see in distress, so far as they have any 
real perception or sense of that distress : insomuch that 
words expressing this latter, pity, compassion, freq^uently 
occur ; whereas we have scarce any single one, by which 
the former is distinctly expressed, ^ngratulation indeed 
answers condolence : but both these words are intended to 
signify certain forms of civility, rather than any inward 
sensation or feeling. /This difference or ineq^uality ig go re- 
markable, that we plainly consider ^mpassion as itself an 
oxdginal, distinct, particular affection in human nature ; 
whereas to rejoice in the good of others, is only a oonse- 


down that pity or compassion is only fear for ourselves, goes on to 
explain the reason why we pity our friends in distress more than 
others. Kow substitute the definition instead of the word pity 
in this place, and the inqixiry will be, why we fear our friends, 
etc., which words (since he really does not mean why we are afraid 
of them), make no question or sentence at all. So that common 
language, the words to compassionate/^ to pity,” cannot be ac- 
commodated to his account of compassion. The very joining of 
the words ^‘to pity our friends,” is a direct contradiction to his 
definition of pity; because those words so joined, necessarily ex 
press that our friends are the objects of the passion; whereas his 
definition of it asserts, that ourselves (or danger to ourselves) are 
the only objects of it. He might indeed have avoided this absur- 
dity, by plainly saying what he is gomg to account for, namely, 
why the sight of the innocent, or of our friends in distress, raises 
gi eater fear for oui'selves than the sight of other persons m distress. 
But had he put the thing thus plainly, the fact itself would have 
been doubted, that the sight of our friends in distress raises m us 
greater fear for ourselves, than the sight of others in distress. 
And in the next place it would immediately have occurred to every 
one, that the fact now mentioned, which at least is doubtful, 
v;^hether true or false, was not the same with this fact, which 
nobody ever doubted, that the sight of our friends in. distress 
mises in us greater compassion than the sight of others in difatross : 
Kvery one, I say, would have seen that these are not the same, hut 
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qneuco of the general afiection of Icvo and goodwill to them, 
Tlie reason and account of which matter is this. When a 
man has obtained any particular advantage or felicity, hm 
end is ef'ained t and he does not in tnat pamcuiar want ?lie 
assistance of another : there Avas therefore no need of a dis- 
tinct affection towards that felicity of another already ob- 
tained ; neither would such affection directly carry him to 
do good to that person ; whereas^ men in distress want, 
assistance ; ami compassion iea3s„tis ^tcQtly to assist them. 
The object cTf the former is the present felicity of another, 
the object of the latter is the present misery of another ; it 
is easy to see that the latter wants a particular aifection for 

two different inquiries ; and consequently, that fear and compassion 
are not the same. Suppose a person to be in real danger, and by 
some means or other to have forgot it; any trifling accident, any 
sound might alarm him, recall the danger to his remembrance, and 
renew his fear: but it is almost too grossly ridiculous (though it is 
to show, an absurdity) to speak of that sound or accident as an 
object of compassion; and yet according to Mr. Hobbes, our greatest 
friend m distress is no more to us, no more the object of compas- 
sion or of any affection in our heart. Neither the one or the other 
raises any emotion in our mind, but only the thoughts of our 
liableness to calamity, and the fear of it; and both equally do this, 
g It is fit such sort of accounts of human nature should be shown to 
be what they really are, because there is raised upon them a 
general scheme, which undermines the whole foundation of common 
justice and honesty See Hobbes ^ Of Human hTature,’ c. 9, § 10. 

7 There are often three distinct perceptions or inwai’d feelings, 
upon sight of persons in distress : real sorrow and concern for the 
misery of our fellow-creatures; some degree of satisfaction from a 
consciousness of our freedom from that misery, and, as the mind 
passes on from one thing to another, it is not unnatux^al from such 
an occasion to reflect upon our own hableness to the same or other 
calamities. The two last frequently accompany the first, but it is 
the first only which is properly compassion, of which the distressed 
are the objects, and which directly carxdes us with calmness and 
thought to their assistance. Any one of these, from various and 
complicated reasons, may in particular cases prevail over the other 
two ; and* there are, I suppose, instances where the bare sight of 
distress, without our feeling any compassion for it, may be the 
occasion of either or both of the two latter perceptions. One might 
^ add that if th^re be rpally any such thing as the hetiop or ipc^agh^ia- 
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ifcs relief, and that the former does not want one, becatibe it 
does not want assistance* And upon supposition of a dis- 
tinct affection in both cases, thejone must rest in the exercise^ 
of itself, having nothing farther to gain ; the other does not 
1‘est in itself, but carries ns on to assist the distressed. 

But, supposing these affections natural to the mind, par 
ticnlarly the last ; Has not each man trouble|^enough of 
his own? must he indulge an affection which ^^pronriai^ es 
t p hiipself those of others ? which leads him to conti'act th^ 
least desirable of all friendships, friendships with the unfor- 
tunate ? Must we invert the known rule of prudence, and 
choose to associate ourselves with the distressed? Or, 
allowing that we ought, so far as it is in our power to 
relieve them, yet is it not better to do this from reason 
and duty ? Does not passion and affection of every kind 
perpetually mislead us r Nay, is not passion and affection 
itself a weakness, and what a perfect being must be entirely 
free from ? ” Perhaps so, but it is mankind I am speaking 
of; imperfect ci'catures, and who, naturally, and from the 
condition we are placed in, necessarily depend upon each 
other. With respect to such creatures, it would be found 
of as bad oonseq.uence to eradicate all natural affections, as 
to be entirely governed by them. This would almost sink 
us to the condition of brutes, and that would leave us with- 
out a sufficient principle of action. Pteason alone, whatever 
any one may wish, is not in reality a sufficient motive of 


tion of dangei' to ourselves from sight of the miseries of others, 
which Hobbes speaks of, and which he has absurdly mistaken for the 
whole of compassion; if there be anything of this sort common to 
mankind, distinct from the reflection of reason, it would be a most 
remarkable instance of what was farthest from his thoughts, namely, 
of a mutual sympathy between each particular of the species, a 
fellow-feeling common to mankind. It would not indeed be an 
example of our substituting others for ourselves, but it would be 
an example of our substituting ourselves for others. And as it 
would not be an instance of benevolence, so neither would it be 
any instance of self-love. For this phantom of danger to ourselves, 
naturally rising to view upon sight of the distresses of others, woiold 
be no more an instape© of Ipye to ourselves, th^ tho pain of 
hpnger % 
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Virtue ill such a creature as mau; butithls joined 

[W'ithj^hose afTe ctioua which God has impressed upoin his 
heart ; and when these are allowed scope to exercise them- 
selves, but under strict government and direction of reason, 
then it is we act suitably to our nature, and to the circum- 
stances God has placed us in. ITeither is affection itseJf at 
all a weakness, nor does it argue defect, any otherwise than 
as our senses and appetites do, they belong to our condition 
of nature, and are what we cannot be without. God Al- 
mighty is, to be sure, unmoved by passion or appetite, un- 
changed by affection, but then it is to be added, that ho 
neither sees, nor hears, nor perceives things by any senses 
like ours, but in a manner infinitely more perfect. JSTow, as 
it is an absurdity almost too gross to be mentioned, for a 
man to endeavour to get rid of his senses, because the Su- 
preme Being discerns things more perfectly without them ; 
it is as real, though not so obvious an absurdity, to endeavour 
to eradicate the passions he has given us, because he is 
without them. For, since our passions are as really a part 
of our constitution as our senses, since the former as really 
belong to our condition of nature as the latter ; to get rid oi 
either, is equally a violation of and breaking in upon that 
uatm-e and constitution he has given us. Both our senses 
and our passions are a supply to the imperfection of our 
nature 5 thus they show that we are such sort of creatures, 
as to stand in need of those helps which higher orders of 
creatures do not. But it is not the supply but the defiicienoy, 
as it is not a remedy but a disease which is the impei’fection. 
However, our appetites, passions, senses, no way imply 
tlisease, nor indeed do they imply deficiency or imperfection 
of any sort, but only this, that the constitution of Natuj^e, 
according to which God has made us, is such as to requhe 
them-^And it is so far from being true, that a wise man 
must entirely suppress compassion, and all fellow-feeling for 
others, as a weakness ; and trust to reason alone, to teach 
and enforce upon Mm the practice of the several charities 
we owe to our kind, that, on the contrary, even the bare 
exercise of such affections would itself be for the good and 
laappiness of the world, and the imperfection of the higher 
principles of reason and religion in man, the little influence 
they have upon our practice, and the strength and pre- 
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ralenoy of contrary ones plainly req.tiire these aSections, 
to be a restraint upon these latter, and a supply to the de« 
iiciencies of the former. 

First, The very exercise itself of these affections in a just^ 
and reasonable manner and degree, would upon the whole 
i;npx'ease the satisfactions^ an d l essen, ^e miseries of life. 

^It is the i^ndency and business "of " virt ue „ and reTiglon to 
procure, as mucE’*"’^^TayT5e^ good-will, trust, and 

friendship amongst mankind. If this could be brought to 
obta in ; and each man enjoyed the happiness of others, 
OTefy one does that of a friend ; and looked upon the success 
and prosperity of his neighbour, as every one does upon that 
of his children and family ; it is too manifest to be insisted 
upon, how much the enjoyments of life would be increased* 
There would/ be so much happiness introduced into the 
world, without^ny deduction or inconvenience from it, in 
proportion as fne precept of rejoicing with those who rejoice 
was universally obeyed. Our Saviour has o^vned this good 
affection as belonging to our nature, in the parable of the 
lost sheep ; and does not think it to the disadvantage of a per- 
fect state, to represent its happiness as capable of increase 
from reflection upon that of others. 

But since in such a creature as man, compassion or sorrow 
for the distress of others, seems so far necessarily connected 
with joy in their prosperity, as that whoever rejoices in one 
must unvoidably compassionate the other ; there cannot bo 
that delight or satisfaction, which appears to be so con- 
siderable, without the inconveniences, whatever they are, of 
compassion. 

EEowever, without considering this connexion, there is no 
^loubt but that more good than evil, more delight than sor- 
row, arises from compassion itself ; there being so many 
things which balance the soi'xow of it. There is first the 
relief which the distressed feel from this affection in others 
towards "Them. There is likewise the additional misery 

which they would feel from the reflcction^^tliat no one com- 
iniserated their case. It is indeed true, that any disposition, 
prevailmg beyond a certain degree, becomes somewhat 
wrong ; and we have ways of speaking, which though they 
do not directly express that excess, yet, always lead our 
thoughts to it, and give ns the notion of it. Thus, when 
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mention is made of delight in hein^ pitied, this always con- 
veys to our mind the notion of somewhat whioh is really a 
weakness ; the manner of speaking, I say, implies a certain 
weakness and feebleness of mind, which is and ought to be 
disapproved. But men of the greatest fortitude would in 
distress feel uneasiness, from knowing that no person in the 
world liad any sort of oomx->assion or real concern for them ; 
and in some cases, especially when the temper is enfeebled 
by sickness or any long and great distress, doubtless, would 
feel a kind of rehef even from the helpless good-will and 
ineffectual assistances of those about them. Over, against 
the sorrow of compassion is likewise to be set a,, peculiar 

^ i ‘rV ^ i V- ^ ttaL i It ' 4 •** **«• "I [y- 

calm ^ kind of satisfaction^^which accompanies it, unless in 
cases where the distress of another is by some means so 
brought home to ourselves, as to become iu a manner our 
own; or when from weakness of mind the affection rises too 
high, which ought to be corrected. This tranquillity or calm 
satisfaction pi’oceeds, partly from consciousness of a right 
affection and temper of mind, and partly from a sense of our 
own freedom from the misery we compassionate. This last 
may possibly appear to some at first sight faulty ; but it 
really is not so. It is the same with that positive enjoyment, 
which sudden ease from pain for the piesent affords, arising 
from a real sense of misery, joined with a sense of our 
freedom from it ; which in all cases must afford some degree 
of satisfaction. 

^ To these things must be added the observation, which 
respects both the affections we are consideriDg ; that they 
who have got over all fellow-ieelmg for others, have withal 
contracted a certain callousness o f heart, which renders 
them insensible to most other satisfactions, but those of the 
grossest kind, 

Secondly, Withont the exercise of/ these affections, inen 
^Vould certainly be much more wanting in th^offices of charity 
bhey owe to each other, and likewise more cruel and injurious, 
than they are at present, 

^ The private interest of the individual would not be suJfB-^ 
cicntly provided fo r by rea sonable and cool self-love alone : 
therefore the ^.ppeStes 

guard and ftirther s e ourity , withoutwhich it would not be 
taken due pare pfi It is manifest our life would be negleotedi 
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Wo.te ife txofc for tlie calls of Inmger, and thirst, and \vearin<5ss ; 
not^vithstanding that without them reason would assure us, 
that the recruits of food and sleep are the necessary means 
of our preservation. It is therefore absurd to imagine, that, 
without ajBFection, the same reason alone would be more 
effectual to engage us to perform the duties we owe to our 
fellow’^-oreatures. One of this make would he as defective, as 
much wanting, considered with respect to society ; as one 
of the former make would be defective, or wanting, consi- 
dered as an individual, or in Ms private capacity. Is it 
possible any can in earnest think, that a pu bljo 
a settled reasonable principle of benevolence to mankind, is 
so prevalent and strong in the species, as that we may 
venture to throw off tho under affections, which are its 
assistants, carry it forward and mark out particular courses 
for it ; family, friends, neighbourhood, the distressed, our 
country? The common joys and tho common sorrows, 
which belong to these relations and circumstances, are as 
plainly useful to society ; as the pain and pleasure belonging 
to hunger, thirst, and weariness are of service to the indivi- 
dual. In defect of that higher principle of reason, compassion 
is often tlie only way by which the indigent can have access 
to ms : and therefore to eradicate this, though it is not indeed 
formally to deny them that assistance which is their due j 
yet it is to cut them oif from that which is too freq^uently 
their only way of obtaining it. And as for those who have 
shut up this door against the complaints of the miserable, 
and conquered this affection in themselves; even these 
persons will he under great restraints from the same affection 
in others* Thus a man who has himself no sense of injustice, 
cruelty, opxoression, will be kept from rtuimng the utmost 
lengths of wickedness, by fear of that detestation, and even 
resentment of inhumanity, in many particular instances of it, 
which compassion for the object, towards whom such inhu- 
manity*7s*^"exS?cised, excites in the bulk of manl^ind. A^nd 
this is frequently the chief danger, and the chief restraint, 
which tyrants and the great oppressors of the world feci. 

Tn general, experience will show, that as want of natural 
appetite to food supposes and proceeds from some bodily 
disease ; so the apathy the stoics talk of as muoh^ supposes 
or is accompanied with somewhat amiss in the moral cha- 
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racter, is that which is the health, of the mind. Those who 
"formerly aimed at this upon the foot of philosophy, appeal* 
jjto have had better success in eradicating the affections of 
tenderness and compassion, than they had with the passions 
of envy, pride, and resentment ; these latter, at best, were 
but concealed, and that imperfectly too. How far this ob- 
servation may be extended to such as endeavour to suppress 
the natural impulses of their affections, in order to form 
themselves for business and the world, I shall not determine. 
But there does not appear any capacity or relation to bo 
named, in which men ought to be entirely deaf to the calls 
ot affection, unless the judicial one is to be excepted. 

Lnd as to those who are commonly called the men of 
pleasure, it is manifest that the reason they set up for hard- 
jQggs of heart, is to avoid being interrupted in their course, 
by the ruin and misery they are the authors of : neither are 
persons of this character always the most free from the m\- 
potencics of envy and resentment. What may men at last 
bring themselves to, by suppressing their passions and affec- 
tions of one kind, and leaving those of the other in their 
full strength.? But surely it might be expected that 3 ?ersons 
who make pleasure their study and their business, if they 
understood what they profess, would reflect how many of 
the entertainments of life, how many of those kinds of 
amusements which seem peculiar to belong to men of leisure 
an^jgJnnaM^ they become insensible to by this acquired 
nardness of heart. 

1 shall close these reflections with barely mentioning the 
behaviour of that Divine person, who was the example of 
all perfection in human nature, as represented in the Grospels 
mourning, ^and, even in a literal sense, weeping over the 
distresses of his creatures. 

^ The observation already made, that, of the two affections 
mentioned in the text j the latter exerts itself much more 
than the / former ; that, from the original constitution of 
human nature we much more generally and sensibly com- 
th© distressed, than rejoice with the prosperous, 
be particularly considered. This observation 
therefore, with the reflections which arise out of it, and 
which it leads our thoughts to, shall be the subject of 
another ^course. 


passionate 
requires to 
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For tho conclusion of this, let me just take notice of the Oowi 
danger of ovcr-gi‘eat refinements of going beside or 
beyond the plain, obvious, first appearances of things, upon 
the subject of morals and religion. The least observation 
Will show, how little the generality of men are capable of 
Si^eculations. ' Therefore mor ality and religion must be/ 
^nmwhat pl^ii^i and eas^to b it musF appeal 

to what we call common sense, as clisfinguished from 
superior capacity and improvement ; because it appeals to 
mankind. Persons of superior capacity and improvement* 
have often fallen into errors, which no one of mere common 
understanding could. Is it possible that one of this latter 
character could ever of himself have thought, that there 
was absolutely no such thing in mankind as affection to the 
good of others ; suppose of parents to their children ; or that 
what he felt upon seeing a friend m distress, was only fear 
for himself ; or, upon sui^position of the affections of kind- 
ness and compassion, that it was the business of wisdom 
and virtue to set him about extirpating them as fast as he 
could ? And. yet each of these manifest contradictions to 
Nature has been laid down by men of speculation, as a dis- 
covery in moral philosophy ; which they, it seems, have 
found out tlirough all the specious appearances to the con- 
trary. This reflection may be extended further. The ex- 
travagancies of enthusiasm and superstition do not at all lie 
in the road of common sense ; and therefore, so far as they 
are original mistakes, must be owing to going beside or 
beyond it. Now, since inquiry and examination can relate 
only to things so obscure and uncertain as to stand in need 
of it, and to persons who are capable of it ; the proper 
advice to be g^ven to plain honest men, to secure them 
from the extremes both of superstition and irreligion, is 
that of the son of Sirach; ^"'In every good work trust ILy^ 
o wn so ul ; for this is the keeping of the commandment.’^^’^ 

The over-refinements referred to in this closing paragraph* 
chiefly those of Hobbes; but a very little acquaintance with ethical 
systems will enable the reader to multiply instances of the tendency 
winch Butler condemns: see pp. 3*19, 389, 390. Examples of over- 
refinement in religion maybe seen on p. 107; and in Sermon xi.j 
* Ecclns. xxsii. 23. 
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X'hebe is £t muoli more exact correspondence between ^he 
oatnral an^^Qxal world^^than we are apt to take notice 
The inward frame of man does in a peculiar manner ans^v er 
external condition and circumstances of life, in wlxicli 
ke is i^laced. Tliis is a particular instance of that general 
obseiwation of the son of Sirach “All things are double one 
against another, and God hath made nothing imperfect .’’^/Thel 
ise^eral passions and aifections in the heart of man, compared*^ 
with the circumstances of life in which he is placed, afford 
to such as will attend to them, as certain instances of final 
causes, as any whatever which are moi'C commonly alleged 
for such : since those affections lead him to a certain deter- 
minate course of action suitable to those circumstances ; a& 
(for instance) comioassion, to relieve the distressed. And 
all observations of final ca uses, drawn from the principles of'> 
action in the heart of man, compared with the condition he 
is placed in, serve all the good uses “which instances of final 
causes in the material world about us do ; and both these 
arc equally proofs of wisdom and design in the Author oi 
Nature ; so the former serve to further good purposes ; they 
show us what course of life we are made for, what is oui 
duty, and in a laeouliar manner enforce upon us the practice 
of it. 

Suppose we aie capable of/happiness an d/of misery in 
degrees equally intense and extreme, yet, wo are capable of 
the latter for a much longer time beyond all comparison. 
We see men in the tortures of pain for hours, days, and, ex- 
cepting the short suspensions of sleep, for months together 
without intermission ; to which no enjoyments of life do, in 
degree and continuance, bear any sort of proportion. And 
such is our make and that of the world about us, that any- 
thing may become the instrument of pain and sorrow to us. 
Thus almost any one man is capable of doing mischief to 
any other, though he may not be capable of doing him good ^ 
and if he be capable of doing him some good, he is capable 
of doing him more evil. And it is, in numberless cases, much 
more in our powerjo lessen the ^serisaPl. otfel^than to 
promote their -pnsitiye .happiness, any othemriso than as the 


* Ssclus. zlii. 24. 
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fofiner' cTft^ii mciudos the latter ; case from misery occasion- 
ing for some time the greatest positive enjoyment. Thisf 
constitution of Nature, namely, that it is so much more in 
our power to occasion and likewise to lessen misery, than to 
promote positive happiness, plainly req.uired a particular 
adection, to hinder us from abusing, and to incline us to 
make a right use ot the former powers, t, e. the powers both 
to occasion and to lessen misery ; over and above w'hat was 
Decessary to induce us to make a right use of the latter 
power, that of promoting positive happiness. The power 
we have over the misery of oui' fellow-oroatures, to occasion 
or lessen it, being a more important trust, than the power 
we have ot promoting their positive happiness ; the former 
resumes and has a fm^ther, an additional security and guard 
against its being violated, beyond and over and above what 
the latter has. The social nature of man , and general good- 
will to his species, eq^ually prevent him from doing evil, in-- 
dine him to relieve the distressed, and to promote the posi- 
tive happiness of his fallow-creatures ; Jjut^ompassion only 
restrains from the first, and carries him to the second ; it 
hath nothing to do with the third. 

1, The final causes then of compassion are to^revent and to 
r§Jiove xais^w- 

^ As to tlie former ; this afiection may plainly be a restraint 
upon resentmen t, envy , unre ason able self-love^ that is, upon 
all the principles from which men do e’^I to one another, 
Tet us instance only in resentment. It seldom happens, in 
regulated societies, that men have an enemy so entirely in 
their power, as to bo able to satiate their resentment with 
safety. But if we were to put this case, it is plainly sup- 
posahle, that a person might biing his enemy into such a 
condition, as from being the object of anger and rage, to be- 
come an object of compassion, even to himself, though the 
most malicious man in the world ; and in this case compas- 
sion would stop him, if he could stop with safety, from pur- 
suing his revenge any farther. But since nature has placed 
within us more powerful restraints to prevent mischief, and 
since the final cause of compassion is much more to relieve 
misery, let us go on to the consideration of it in this view. 

As this world was not intended to he a state of any great 
satisfaction or high enjoyment • so neither was it intended 
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to bo a mere scone of nnhappiaess and sorrow. Mitigations 
and reliefs are provided by the merciful Author of Nature 
foi’ most of the afflictions in human life. There is kind pro* 
vision made even against our frailties ; as we are so consti- 
tuted that time abxmdantly abates our* sorrows, and begets 
in us that resignment of temper, which ought to have been 
produced by a better cause ; a duo sense of the authority of 
God, and our state of dependence. This holds in respect to 
far the greatest part of the evils of life ; I suppose, in some 
degree, as to pain and sickness. Now this part of the con* 
stitution or make of man/ considered as some I’olief to misery 
and not as provision for positive happiness, is, if I may so 
speak, an instance of iSTature^s compassion for us, and every 
natural remedy or relief to misery, may be considered in the 
same view. 

But since, in many cases, it is very much in our power to 
Wleviate the miseries of each other, and benevolence, though 
natural in man to man, yet is in a very low degi-ee, kept 
down by interest and competitions, and men, for the most 
iiart, are so engaged in the business and pleasures of the 
world, as to overlook and turn away from Ejects qf^misea^ 
which are plainly considered as interruptions to them in 
their way, as intruders upon their business, their gaiety and 
mirth ; compassion is an advocate within us in their behalf, 
to gain the unliappy admittance and access, to make their 
case attended to. If it sometimes serves a contrary purpose, 
and makes men industriously turn away from the miserable, 
these are only instances of abuse and perversion, for the end? 
for which the afflection was given us, most certainly is not 
to make us avoid, but to make us attend to the objects of it. 
And if men would only resolve to allow thus much to it, lot 
it bring before their view, the view of their mind, the 
miseries of their fellow-creatures, let it gain for them that 
their case bo considered ; I am persuaded it would not fail 
of gaining more, and that very few real objects of charity 
would pass unrelieved. -^Pain and sorrow and misery, have 
a right to our assistance ; compassion puts us in mind of the 
debt, and that we owe it to ourselves, as well as to the dis-- 
tressed. For, to endeavour to get rid of the sorrow of com- 
passion by turning from the wretched, when yet it is in our 
power to relieve them, is as unnatural, as to endeavour to 
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get rid of tlie pam of hunger by keeping* from the sight o? 
food. I’kat we can do one with greater snocess tban we 
can the other, is no proof that one is less a violation of ISTa- 
tnre than the other. Compassion is a call, a demand of 
Nature, to relieve the xmhappy, as hunger is a natural call 
for food. This affection plainly gives the objects of it an 
additional claim to relief and mercy, over and above v“hat 
our fellow-creatures in common have to our goodwill, 
liiherality and bounty are exceedingly commendable, and a 
particular distinction in such a world as this, where men 
set themselves to contract their heart, and close it to all in- 
terests hut their own. JEt is by no means to be oiDposed to 
mercy, but always accompanies it, the distinction between 
them is only, that the former leads our thoughts to a more 
promiscuous and undistinguished distribution of favoiu's, to 
those who are not, as well as those who are necessitous, 
whereas the object of compassion is misery. But in the 
comparison, and where there is not a possibility of both, 
mercy is to have the preference ; the affection of compassion 
manifestly leads us to this iDreference. ThuR» to relieve the 
indigent and distressed, to single out the ^ unhappy, from 
whom can be expected no i^eturns, either of present entei*- 
tainment or future service, for the objects of our favours, to 
esteem a maffs being friendless as a recommendation, dejec- 
tion, and incapacity of struggling through the world, as a 
motive for assisting him ; in a word, to consider these cir- 
cumstances of disadvantage, which are usually thought a 
sufficient reason for neglect and overlooking a person, as a 
motive for helping him forward ; this is the course of bene- 
volence which compassion marks out and directs us to, this 
is that humanity, which is so peculiarly becoming our nature 
and circumstances in this world. 

SL To these considerations, drawn from the nature of man, 
must be added th^reason of the thing itself we are recom- 
mending, which accords to and shows the same. Bor since 
it is so much more in our power to lessen the misery of our 
feilow-creatuxes than to promote their positive happines s^ 
ill cases where there is an inconsistency, we sha If bo likely 
to do much more good by setting ourselves to mitigate the 
former, than by endeavouring to promote the latter* Bet the 
competition be between the poor and the rich. It is ee^sy, 

2 u 2 
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you will ^ay, to See which, will have the preference. Q'ruo ; 
but the q[uestion is, which oug^ht to have the preference ? 
What proportion is there between the happiness produced 
by doing a favour to the indigent, and that produced by 
doing the same favour to one in easy circumstances? It is 
manifest that the addition of a very large estate to one who 
before had an affluence, will in many instances yield him 
less new enjoyment or satisfaction than an ordinary charity 
would yield to a necessitous person. So that it is not only 
true, that our nature, e, the voice of God within us, carries 
us to the exercise of charity and benevolence in the way ol 
compassion or mercy, preferably to any other way ; but wc 
also manifestly discern much more good done by the former , 
or, if you will allow me the expressions, more misery anni- 
hilated, and happiness created. If charity and benevolence, 
and endeavouring to do good to our fellow-creatures, be anji 
thing, this observation deserves to be most serionsly con- 
sidered by all who have to bestow. And it holds with great 
exactness, when applied to the several degrees of greater 
and less indigency throughout the various ranks in human 
life ; the happiness or good produced not being in proportion 
to what is bestowed, but in proportion with 

the ueed theie was of it, 

It may pei’haps be expected that upon this subject notio©| 
should be taken o:^occasions^ircumstances, anc ^haracter sJ 
which seem at once to call forth affections of dmcrent sorts^ 
Thus vice may be thought the object both of pity and indig- 
nation ; folly, of pity and of laughter. How far this is 
strictly true I shall not inquire, but only observe upon the 
"lipi^earance, how much more human it is to yield and give 
scope to affections, which are more directly in favour of and 
^friendly towards our fellow-creatures ; and that there is 
plainly much less danger of being led wrong by the se than 
by the other ;. 

But notwithstanding all that has been said in x‘*ecommon- 
dation of compassion, that it is most amiable, most becoming 
human nature, and most useful to the world, yet it must be 
owned that every affection^ as distinct from a principle of 
reason, may rise too high, and be beyond its just proportion, 
£^d by means of this one carried too far, a man throughout 
Ms life IS subject to much more uneasiness than belongs to 
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his share; and in particular instances, it may be itx such a 
degree as to incapacitate him from assisting the very person 
who is tho object of it. But as there are some who upon 
pi inciple sot up for suppressing this affection itself as woak- 
uess, there is also I know not what of fashion on this side, 
and by some means or other the whole world almost is run 
into the extremes of insensibility towards the distresses of 
their fellow-creatures ; so that general rules and exhorta- 
tions must always be on the other side. 

And now to go /on to the uses we should make of tho fore- 
going reflections, the^urther ones they lead to, an^tlic 
general temper they nave a tendency to beget in us. There 
Dcing that distinct affection implanted in the nature cf man, 
tending to lessen the miseries of lif e, that particular pro- 
vision made for abating its sorrows more than for increasing 
its positive happiness, as before explained : this may suggest 
to us what should be our general aim respecting ourselves, 
ill our passage through this world ; namely, to endeavoui 
chiefly to escape misery, keep free from uneasiness, pain, and 
sorrow, or to get relief and mitigation of them ; to propose 
to ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pur- 
sue after high enjoyments. This is what the constitution o 
nature, before explained, marks out as the course we shoulc 
follow, and the end we should aim at. ^To make pleasure 
and mirth and jollity our business, and be constantly hurry 
ing about after some gay amusement, some new gratificatioi 
of sense or appetite, to those who will consider the natuie 
of man and our condition in this world, will^appear tlie mosi 
romantic scheme of life that ever entered into thought ; anc 
yet how many are there who go on in this course, withom 
learning better from the daily, the hourly disappointments 
listlcssness, and satiety which accompany this fashionabl* 
method of, wasting away their days ? 

/The subject we have been insisting upon wouxd lead ui 
mto the same kind of reflections hy a different connexion 
The miseries of life brought home to ourselves by compas 
sion, viewed through this affection considered as the sons< 
by which they are perceived, would beget in us that mode 
ration, hutmlity, and soberness of mind, which has been no^ 
ro^mmended, and which peculiarly belongs to a season c 
IPfjcoliectiop, tiie only purpose of wbicji is to bring t|s to j 
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jtist sense of tlimgs, to rocoycr ns out of that forgetfulness 
of ourselves, and our trxio state, which it is manifest far the 
greatest part of men pass their whole life in. Upon this 
account Solomon says, that “ it is better to go to^he bouse 
of mourning, Lba:^o go to the house of feasting e, it is 
more to a man’s aovantage/fco turn his eyes towards objects 
of distress, to recall sometimes to his remembrance the occa- 
sions of sorrow, tlian^o pass all his days In thoughtless 
mirth and gaiety. AM he represents the wise as choosing 
to frequent the former of these places, to bo sure not for its 
^vn sake, but because by the sadness of the countenance the 
licart is made better.” Every one observes,^© w tom^rate 
and reasonable men are when humbled and brought low by 
ataictions, in comparisoi^f what tlxey are in high prosperity. 
By this voluntary resort to the house of moxirning, which is 
here recommended, we might learn all those useful instruc- 
tions which calamities teach, without undergoing them oxir- 
selves ; and grow wiser and better at a more easy rate than 
men commonly do. The objects themselves, which in that 
place of SOI row lie bet ore our view, naturally give us a 
seriousness and attention, check that wantonness which ia 
the growth of prosperity and ease, and lead ns to reflect 
upon the deficiencies of human life itself, that every man at 
his host estate is altogether vanity. This would correct the 
floi’id and gaudy prospects and expectations which we are 
too apt to indulge, teach us to lower our notions of happi- 
ness and enjoyment, bring them down to the reality of things, 
to what is attainable, to what the frailty of our condition 
will admit of, which for any continuance is only tranq.nillity, 
ease, and moderate satisfactions. Thus we might at once 
become proof against the temptations with which the whole 
world almost is carried away ; since it is plain that not only 
what is called a life of pleasure, but also vicious pursuits in 
general, aim at somewhat besides and beyond these mode- 
rate satisfactions. 

And as to that obstinacy and wilfulness, wliich render men 
80 insensible to the motives of religion, this riirht sense of 
OMgelves and^pf j^^world^Qbo ut us wonM lbSS^ffie'”au'^^^^ 
pmn nund, s ottenTOie ne^art, and maKewmore’^FIolreoSi^ 
nnprossions ; and this is the proper temper in which to call 
otii'ways to remembrance, to review and set lipme upon 
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ourselves the ^scarriap^es of our past life. In such a cort^ 
pliant state of mind reason and conscience Avill have a fair 
heaidng, which is the preparation for, or rather the begin- 
ning of that repentance, th^^outwa^^show of which we all 
put on at this season. 

Lastly, the various miseries of life which lie before us d 
wherever we turn our eyes, the frailty ot this mortal state 
wo are passing through, may put us in mind that the present 
world is not our home, that we are merely strangers and 
travellers in it, as all our fatheis were ; it is, therefore, to be 
considered as a foreign country, in which our poverty and 
wants, and the insufficient supplies of them, were designed 
to turn our views to that higher and better state we are 
heirs to ; a state where will be no follies to be overlooked, 
no miseries to bo pitied, no wants to be relieved ; where the 
affection we have been now treating of will happily be lost, 
as there will he no objects to exercise it upon, for God 
filial! wipe away all tears from their eyes , and there shall be 
no more death, neitlier sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain : for the former things are passed 
away.” 


SERMON VII- 

UPON THE CHAllA^CTEB OF BAIAAM. 

ISTumbers xxiu. 10. 

Let mo die the death of the righteous, and let my la=^i eod ba 

like Ms. 

These words, taken alone, and ^vithout respect to him who 
spoke them, lead our thoughts immediately to the different 
ends o^good an<^bad men ; for though the comparison is 
not expressed, yet it is manifestly implied, as is also the 

[} Sermons vii. and x , Upon the Character of Balaam,” and 
«‘Upon Self-deceit,” though on practical subjects, have a close con- 
nexion with the other ethical portions of this volume. They 
illustrate several parts of the ^ Analogy/ and some of Butler’s views 
on ethics and on human nature.] 
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preference of one of tliese cliaracters to the other in that 
last oirctimstance, death : and, since dying the death of tlie 
righteons or of the wicked necessarily implies men’s being 
righteous or wicked, i* e* having lived righteously or wick- 
edly, a comparison of them in their lives also might come 
into consideration from such a single view of the woide 
themselves ; but my present desigTi is to consider them witli 
a particular reference or respect to him who spoke thorn, 
which reference, if you please to attend, you will see ; and 
if what shall be offered to your consideration at this time 
be thought a discourse upon the whole history of this man, 
rather than upon the particular words I have read, this is of 
no consec[uence ; it is sufficient if it afford reflection of use 
and service to ourselves. 

But in oi’der to avoid cavils respecting this remarkable 
relation in Scripture, either that part of it which you have 
heard in the first lesson for the day, or any other, lot me 
just observe that, as this is not a place for answering them, 
so they no way affect the following discourse, since the cha- 
racter there given is plainly a real one in life, and such aaf 
there are parallels to. 

The occasion of Balaam^s coming ou t of his own country 
into the land of MoaSTwhere he pronounced this solemn 
prayer or wish, he himself relates in the first parable or 
prophetic speech, of which it is the conclusion, in which is 
a custom .referred to proxier to he taken notice of, that of 
devoting enemies to destructi on before the entrance upon a 
war with them. This custom appears to have prevailed 
over a great part of the world, for w© find it amongst the 
most distant nations. The Bomans had public officers, to 
whom it belonged as a stated paii: of their office, but there 
was somewhat more particular in the case now before us, 
Balaam being looked upon as an extraordinary person, 
whose blessing or curse was thought to be always cflfectuah 

In order to engage the reader’s attention t^ this passage, 
the sacred liistorian has enumerated the preioaratory cir- 
cumstances, which are these. Balaam requires the king of 
Moab to build him seven altars, and to prepare him the same 
number of oxen and of rams. The sacrifice being over, ho 
retiros alone to a solitude sact^od to these occasions, there to 
w?a4t*the Divin© inspiration or answer, for which the fonsn 
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going rites were tlie preparation.^ And God met Balaam 
and put a word in Ms mouth, upon receiving which ho 
retuims back to the altars, where was the king, who had all 
this while attended the sacrifice as appointed, he and all the 
princes of Moab standing, big with expectation of the 
prophet’s reply.® And he to^ up his parable, and said, 
I5alak the king of Moab hath brought me from Aram, out 
of the mountains of the east, paying, Come, curse me 
Jacob, and come, defy Israel/^^Sw shall I cux'se, whom 
God hath not cursed ? Or how shall I defy, whom the Lord 
hath not defied ? For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
and from the hills I behold him : lo, the people shall dwell 
alone, and shall not be reckoned among the nations. Who 
can count the dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth 
part of Israel ? Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
lot my last end be like his.” 

It is necessary, as you will see in the pi ogress of this dis* 
course, particularly to observe what he understood by 
righteous, and he himself is intioduccd in the book oi 
Micah^ explaining it, if by righteous is -meanLa^ood, as to bo 
suio it is. O my people, remember iiow^vhat Balak king 
of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor an- 
swered Mm from Shittim unto Gilgal.” From the mention of 
Shittim it is manifest that it is this very story which is hero 
referred to, though another part of it, the accomit of which 
is not now extant, as there are many quotations in Scriptuj'o 
out of books which are not come doMm to us. Bemenibcr 
what Balaam answered, that ye may know the righteousness 
of the Lord,” i, e. the righteousness which God will accept. 
Balak demands, Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God ? Shall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old ? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-bern for 
my transgressioBy the fruit oi my body for the sin of my 
soul?” Balaam answers him, “He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is ^ood ; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
butito do justly, and^o love mercy, an<^to walk humbly 
witn thy God?” Helfe is a good man exj^e’ssly character- 
ised as distinct from a dishonest and . a superstitious masx 
Yer. 4, 5. ® Yer. 6. ^ Micah vi. 
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No words can. more strongly exclude dislionostyancl falseness 
of heart tlian doing justice and loving mercy, and both 
these, as well as walking humbly with God, are put in ox>po- 
sition to those ceremonial methods of recommendation which 
Balak hoped might have sexwed the turn* From hence ap- 
pears what he meant by the righteous, whose death ho 
desires to die* 

Whether it was his own character shall now be inquired ^ 
in order to determine it, we must take a view of his 
whole behavioxm upon this occasion. When the elders ol 
Moab came to him, though he appears to have been much 
allured with the rewaixls offered, yet he had such regard to 
the authority of God, as to keep the messengers in suspense 
until he had consulted his will* And God said to him,- 

Thou shalt not go with them j thou shalt not curse the 
people ; for they are blessed.” Upon this he dismisses the 
ambassadors, with an absolute refusal of accompanying 
them back to their king. Thus far his regards to lus duty 
piWailed, neither does there anything appear as yet amiss 
in his conduct. His answer being reported to the king of 
Moab, a more honourable embassy is immediately despatched, 
and greater rewards proposed. Then the iniquity of his 
heart began to disclose itself. A thorough honest man 
would, without hesitation, have repeated his former answer, 
tjiat he could nut be guilty of so iiifELmon s a prostitution of 
the sacred character with which he was invested, as in the 
name of a prophet to curse those whom he knew to be 
blessed. But instead of this, v^ich was only the honest 
part in these circumstances that lay before him, he desires 
the princes of Moab to, tarry that night with him also, and 
for the sake of the reward, deliberates whether by some 
means or other he might not be able to obtain leave to curse 
Israel j to do that, which had been before revealed to him 
to be contrary to the will of God, which yet he resolves not 
to do without that permission. Upon which, as when this 
nation afterwards rejected God from reigning over thorn, he 
gave them a king in his anger, in the same way, as appears 
Irom other parts of the narration, he gives Balaam the per- 
mission he desired ; foj^ this is the most natural sense of the 
Words, Arriving in the territories of Moab, and bein<r 

^ Chap, xxii 12, 
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receiv'od witk particular distinction by tLc king, and lie 
ropoating in person the promise of the re-wards he had before 
made to him by his ambassadors ; he seeks, the text says, 
by sacrifices and enchantments (what these were is not tq, 
our purpos e), to obtain leave of God to curse the people, 
keeping still his resolution, not to do it without that per- 
mission, which not being able to obtain, he had such regard 
to the command of God, as to kccii this resolution to the 
last. The supposition of his being under a supernatural 
restraint is a mere dotion of Phil o, he is plainly represented 
to be under no other force or restraint than the fear of God. 
However, he goes on perscveiing in that endeavour, after he 
had declared, that God had not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
neither had he seen pervei'seness in Israel,® i. e., they were a 
people of virtue and piety, so far as not to have drawn down, 
by their iniquity, that curse which he was soliciting leave 
to pronounce upon them. So that the state of Balaam's 
mind was this,/lie wanted to do what he know to bo very 
wicked, and contrary to the express command of Go(^he 
had inward checks and restraints which he could nofen- 
tircly get over, ho therefor ^asis about tor ways to reconcile 
this wickedness with his <mty. How great a paradox soever 
this may appear, as it is indeed a contradiction in terms, it 
is the very account which the Scripture gives us of him. 

But there is a more sm*prising piece of iniquity yet behind. 

^ Hot daring in his religious character as a prophet to assist 
the king of Moal^he considers whether there might not bo 
found some othei^eans of assisting him against that very 
people, whom lie, himself, by the fear of God, was restrained 
from cursing in words. One would not think it possible, 
that the weakness, even of religious self-deceit in its utmost 
excess, could have so poor a distinction, so fond an evasion, 
to sei’ve itself of. But so it was, and he"* could think of no 
other method than to betray the children of Israel to pro- 
voke his wrath, who was their only strength and defence. 
The temptation which he pitched upon, was that concern- 
ing which Solomon afterwards observed, that it had cast 
down many wounded, yea, many strong men had been slain 
by it, and of which he himself was a sad example, when Ms 
Wives turned away his heart after other gods. l’'his suo- 

Ver. 21. 
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ceoded ; the people sin against God, and thus the prophot^e 
counsel brought on that destruction, ^v'hich he could by no 
means be prevailed upon to assist with the religious cere- 
mony of execration which the kiag of Moah thought would 
itself have ehe^'ed it. Their crime and punishment are 
Telated in Deuteronomy ^ and Numbers.® And from the 
relation i^epeated in Numbers,® it appears that Balaam was 
the contriver of the whole matter. It is also ascribed to 
him in the Eevclation,^® where he is said to have taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling block before the children of 
Israel. 

This was the man, this Balaam, I say, was the man who 
desired to die the death of the righteous, and that his last 
end might he like his ; and this was the state of his mind 
when he pronounced these words. 

So that the object we have now before us is the most 
astonishing in the world ; a very wicked man/ under a deep 
sense of God and religion^ersisting still in his wickedness, 
and preferring the wag'os"cf unrighteousness, oven when lie 
had before him a lively view of death, and that approaching 
period of his days, which should deprive him of all those 
.advantages for which he was prostituting himself ; and 
likewise a prospect, whether cm^ain 6?"' uncertain, of a 
future state of retribution. All this joined with an explicit 
ardent wish, that, when he was to leave this world, he might 
be in the condition of a righteous man. Good God, what 
inconsistency, what perplexity is here 1 With what different 
views of things^ with what contradictory pi’inciples of action 
must such a mind be torn and distracted ! It was not um 
thinking carelessness, by which he ran on headlong in vice 
and folly, witiioiit ever maldng a stand to ask himself what 
he was doing ; no, he acted upon the cool motives of interest 
and advantage. Neither was he totally hard and callous to 
impressions of religion, what we call abandoned, for he ab- 
solutely denied to curse Israel. When reason assumes her 
place, vfhen convinced of his duty, when ho owns and feels, 
and is actually under the influence of the Divine authority, 
whilst he is carrying on his views to the grave, the end of 
all temporal greatness ; under this sense of things, with the 
better character and more desirable state, present — full 
^ Chan. iv. ® Chap, xxv ® Chap. xxxi. Gha^n. il* 
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before him — in his tlioiiglits, in his wishes, voluntarily to 
choose the worse. "What fatality is here I or how, other- 
wise, can such a character he explained? And yet, strang:e 
as it may appear, it is not altogether an uncommon one ; 
nay, with some small alterations, and put a little lower, it 
zs applicable to a very considerable part of the world. For 
if the reasonable choice be seen and acknowledged, and yet 
men make the unreasonable one, is not this the same con- 
Lradiotion, that very igQ xin- 

accountable ? 

To give some little "dpening to such characters and be- 
haviour, it IS to be observed, in general, that there is no 
account to be given in the way of reason, of men’s so strong 
attachments to the present world ; our hopes and fears and 
pursuits are, in degrees, beyond all iDroportion to the known 
value of the things they respect. This may he said without 
taking into consideration religion and a future state, and 
when these are considered, the disproportion is infinitoly 
heightened. FTow when men go against their reason, and 
contradict a more important interest at a distance, for one 
nearer, though of less consideration ; if this he the whole of 
the case, all that can ho said is, that strong passions, some 
kind of brute force within, prevails over the principle of I’a- 
tionality. However, if this be with a clear, full, and distmet 
view of the truth of things, then it is doing the utmost 
violence to themselves, acting in the most palpable contra- 
diction to their very natuxe.^^ But if there be any such 
thing in mankind, as putting half deceits upon themselves ; 
which there plainly is, either by avoidmg reflection, or (if 
they do reflect) by religious eq^uivo cation, subterfuges , and 
palliating matters to themselves, by these means, conscience 
may be laid asleep, and they may go on in a course of 
wickedness with less disturbance. All the various turns, 
doubles, and intricacies in a dishonest heart, cannot be 
unfolded or laid open, hut that there is somewhat of that 
kind is manifest, be it to he called self-deceit or by any 
other name. Balaam had before his eyes the authority of 
God, absolutely forbidding him what he, for the sake of a 
reward, had the strongest inclination to ; he was likewise 
in a stale of mind sober enough to consider death and his 
[Bee ‘"Wayland’s Sermons f Sermon on the FaB.l 
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last end 5 by tliese considerations lie was lestralned, first 
from going to tlie king of Moab, and after ke did go, from 
cursing Israel- But notwithstanding this, there was groat 
wickedness in his heart. He could not forego the rewards of 
unrighteousness ; he therefore first seeks for indulgences, 
and when these could not be obtained, he sins against the 
whole meaning, end, and design of the prohibition, which no 
consideration in the world could prevail with him to go 
against the letter of. And surely that impious counsel, he 
gave to Balak against the children of Israel, was, ooiisidered 
in itself, a greater piece of wickedness, than if he had cursed 
them in words. 

If it be incxuired what his situation, his hopes and fears 
were, in respect to this his wish ; the answer must be, that 
consciousness of the wickedness of his heart must neces- 
sarily have destroyed all settled hopes of dying the death 
of the righteous ; he could have no calm satisfaction in this 
view of his last end. Yet, on the other hand, it Is possible 
that those p artial regards to his duty, now mentioned, might 
keep him from perfect despair. 

Upon the whole, it is manifest that Balaam had the most 
Just and true notions of God and religion, as appears, partly 
from the original story itself, and more plainly from the 
passage in Micah, where he explains religion to consist in 
real virtue and real piety, expressly distinguished from 
superstition, and in terms which most strongly exclude dio- 
:honesty and falseness of heart. Yet you see his behaviour : 
he seeks mdulgenccs for plain wickedness, which not being 
able to obtain, he glosses over that same wickednes^dresses 
It up in a new form, in order to make it pass off more easily 
with himself ; that is, ho deliberately contrives to deceive 
and impose upon himself, in a matter which ho knew to be 
of the utmost importance. 

To bring those observations home to ourselves. It is too 
evident that many persons allow themselves in very unjus- 
tifiable courses, who yet make great pretences to religion ; 
not to deceive the world, none can be so weak as to think 
this will pass in our age, but from principles, hopes, and 
fears, respecting God and a future state ; and go on thus 
with a sort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. This oanfiot 
be upoh a thorough consideration and full resolution, that 
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tlie pleasm^es and advantages they propose arc to bo pnrsiioci 
at all hazards against reason, against the law of God, and 
tliough everlasting destruction is to bo the consequence. 
This would be doing too great violence upon themselves. 
No, they are for making a composition with the Almighty, 
These of his commands they will obey : but as to others — 
wliy they will make all the atonements in their power ; the 
ambitious, the covetous, the dissolute man, each in a way 
which shall not contradict his respective pursuit* Indul- 
gences before, which was Balaam’s first attempt, though he 
waanot so successful in it as to deceive himself, or atonements 
afterwards, are all the same. And hero perhaps come in 
faint hopes that they may, and half-resolves that they will, 
one time or other, make a change. 

Besides these, there are also persons, who from a more 
just way of considering things, see the infinite absurdity of 
this, (^^^gxitstitutmg §^crifioe,in^t§ad there are 

persons far enough from superstition, and not without some 
real sense of God and religion upon their minds, who yet ai'e 
guilty of most unjustifiable practices, and go on with great 
coolness and command over themselves. The same dis- 
honesty and unsoundness of heart discovers itself in these 
another way. In all common ordinary cases we see intui- 
tively at first view what is our duty, what is the honest part. 
This is the ground of the observation, that the first thought 

is often the best. In these ffftseft-dnuh±«jind ■d ^Hberation. is 

itself dishonesty, ; as it was in Balaam upon the second mas- 
sageTTnia^^ is called considering what is our duty m 

a particular case, is very often nothing but endeavourins: to 
explain it away. Thus those courses, which, if men would 
fiiirly attend to the dictates of their own consciences, they 
wctild see to bo cerruption, excess, oppression, uncliaritable- 
ness 5 these are refined upon — ^things were so and so circum- 
stantiated — great difficulties are raised about fixing boxmds 
and degrees : and thus every moral obligation whatever may 
be evaded- Here is scope, I say, for an unfair mind to explain 
away every moral obligation to itself- ^=2 Whether men reflect 
again upon this internal management and artifice, and how 
explicit they arc with themselves, is another question. There 
arc many operations of the mind, many things pass within, 
[« Analogy,* pfc. li. cliap- vi. p. 245."] 
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whicli we ne\ er reflect upon again ; wMcli a bystander, from 
having frequent opportunities of observing ns and onr coii« 
duct, may make shrewd guesses at. 

^ That great numbers are in this way of deceiving them- 
selves is certain. There is scarce a man in the world, who 
has entirely got over all regards, hopes and fears, concerning 
God and a future state , and these apprehensions in the 
generality, bad as we arc, prevail in considerable degrees ; 
yet men will and can be wicked with calmness ard thought ; 
wc see they are. There must therefore be some method oi 
making it sit a little easy upon theii' minds ; which, in the 
superstitious, is those indulgences and atonements before- 
mentioned, and this self-deceit of another kind in persons of 
another character. And both these proceed from a certain 
unfairness of mind, a peculiar inward dishonesty ; the direct 
contrary to that simplicity which our Saviour recommends, 
under the notron of becoming little children, as a necessary 
qualification Tor our entering into the Mngdom of heaven. 

But to conclude : liow much soever men differ in the 
course of life they prefer, and in their ways of palliating and 
excusing their vices to themselves ; yet all agi eo in the one 
thing, desirmg to die the death of the righteous. This is 
surely remarkable. The observation may be extended fur- 
ther, and put thus : even without determining what that is 
w’hich we call gmlt or innacence, there Is no man but would 
choose, after having hadf the pleasure or advantage of a 
Vicious action^o be free of the guilt of it, to be in the statOj 
an mnocoifPman. This shows at least the disturbancol 
and implicit dissatisfaction in vice. If we inquire infco thol 
gi’ounds ot it, we shall And it procecdf=|i)aitly from an imme- 
diate sense of having done evil f and ^partly from an appre- 
hension, that this inward sense ^ali one time or another be 
seconded by a higher judgment, upon which our whole 
Ueing depends. Now to suspend and droivn tl^is sexisq, and 
these apprehensions, be it by the hurry of business or of 
pleasure, or by superstition, or moral equivocations, this is in 
a manner one and the same, and makes no alteration at all 
in the nature of our case. Things and actions arc what they 
are, and the consequences of them will be what they will 
be : why then should ive desire to be deceived ? As wo are 
'3 £* Analogy,' pt. i, chap. ili. p. 61. j 
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reasonable creatures, and liave any regard to onrselres, we 
ought to lay those things plainly and honestly before otxr 
mind, and upon this, act as you please, as you think most 
fit ; make that choice and prefer that course of life which 
you can justify to yourself, and which sits most easy upon 
your own mind. It will immediately appear^ thatjjice cai^ 
jDe^he happiness, but must upon the whole be the misery^ 
of such a creature as man ; a moral, an accountable agent. 
Superstitious observances, self-deceit though of a more re 
fined sort, will not in reality at all mend mat^.ers with us. 
And the result of the whole can be nothing else, but tliM 
with simplicity and fairness *‘we keep innoccncy, and take 
hood unto the thing that is right ; for this alone shall bring 
a man peace at the last,”*^ 


SERMON YIIL 

XJPOlSr BESENTMEHT. 

*viii. On the use and abuse of resentment. 

Intro. Man’s nature is to be judged, not as to whether 5t is 
best in the abstract, but on a comparison with his circum- 
stances. 

Here, w© have to consider the emotion of resentment itself, 
and the end for which it was given. A common answer 
erroneous. 

1 The nature of the emotion. 

It is of two kinds — sudden and deliberate. 

a anger is an instinct, excited by violence oi harm, not 

necessarily a wiong^ and the end of this passi\Ai is the 
resistance or prevention of violence. 

b Dohherate anger, or resentment, is a passion, excited by 
wrong or injury undeserved. Hence called indignation 

[As announcements of the gospel, several of the statements ct 
(his sermon are defective: Peace at the last” is indeed the 

portion of him who keeps innocency;” but with our race, who 
have lost innocency, the practioal question comes to be, how in 
peace to be regained — and holiness. Both, the gospel teaches, ai e 
the fruits cf faith: see p. 222.] 
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wliicli (1) is not malice, and (2) is stronger the more 
neaidy tlxe injury affects oui'selves. (3) The sense ol 
•wrong is essential to it^ as is plain from the circnmstanceg 
which aggravate the feeling. 

The end for which the emotion of I’esentment is implanted . to 
prevent or remedy injury. 

Nummary. 

S The abuses of the emotion of resentment. 

a Abuses of anger: passion; geeyislmi^S. 

b Abuses of deUherate anger; resentment agaijist suc!i fia 
innocently injure usi obstinacy in resisting evidence of 
innocence. 

Though liable to abuse, the emotion is important, as a balance 
against the weakness of pity, and in punishing crime. 

CoNCE. Hence fresh proofs (1) of the reality of virtue, which 
has certain emotions on its side, and (2) of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, who makes an instance of them, even the 
f resentment.] 


Matthew v. 43, 44, 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you. 

1 no. Bikob/, perfect goodness in the Deity is the x>3:irLciple, from 
whence the universe was brought into being and by which 
it is presei'ved : and smce^eneial benovoloiice is the gi'eat 
law of the whole moral creation : it is a question which im- 
mediately occhrs,^hy had man implanted in him a princi- 
ple, direct contrary to benevolence ? 

'Now jhc iQQt ^oy. which inquiries of this kind should bo 
treated is this^ lo take human nature as it is, ancr me cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed as they are , an^hen con- 
sider the correspondence between that nature and^those 
circumstances, or^what course of action and behaviour; 
respecting^hoso circumstances, any particular affection or 
passion leads us to. This I mention to distinguish the 
matter now before us from disquisitions of quite anothex 
kind ; namely/ why are we not made more perfect creatures. 
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ojf^lfXGed in bettor- Tliese being questions 

which we have nctj, th€t I know of, anything at all to do 
with. God Almighty undoubtedly foresaw the disorders, 
both natural and moral, which would happen in this state 
of things. If upon this we set ourselves to search and 
examine why he did not prevent them ; we shall, I am afraid, 
be in danger of running into somewhat worse than imperti- 
nent curiosity. But upon this to examine, /diow fax' the 
nature which he hath given us hath a respect to those cir- 
cumstances, such as they are ^how far it leads us to act a 
proper part in them ^Jplainly belongs to us : and such in- 
quiries are in many ways of excellent use. Thus the thing 
to be considered is, not^/ why we were not made of such a 
natui'o, and placed in such circumstances, as to have no 
need of so harsh and turbulent a passion as resentment ; 
bi^talduLig our nature and condition as being what they are, 
wny or for what end, such a passion was given us ; and this 
chiefly in order to show, what are the j^buses of it. ^ 

The pei'sons who laid down for a rule, Thou shalt love thy 
noiglihour, and hate thine enemy,” made short work with this 
matter. They did not, it seems, perceive anything to be 
disapproved/ in hatred, more than^m goodwill: and, ac- 
cording to their system of morals, )pur enemy was the proper 
natural object of one of those passions, a§^our neighbour 
was of the other of them. This was all they had to say, 
and all they thought needful to be said, upon the subject. 
But this cannot he satisfactory : because hatred, malice, and 
revenge, are directly contx'ary to the religion we profess, 
and to the nature and reason of the thing itself. Therefore, 
since no passion God hath endued us witl^can be in itself 
evil ; and yet since men frequently indulg^ passion in such 
ways and degrees that at length it becomes quite another 
thing from what it was originally in our nature ; and those 
vices of malice and revenge in particular take their occasion 
from the natural passion of resentment : it will be needlul 
to trace this up to its original , that we may see, what it is 
in itself, as placed in our nature by its Atxthor ; from which 
it win plainly appear, for what ends it was ixlaoed there. 
And when we know/what the passion is in itself, and/the 
ands of it, we shall easily see, what are the abuses of it, in 
I fSee ' Analogy,' pt. i, chap. v. p. 890 

O rn O 
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wMch malice and revenge consist and vhicli are so strongly 
forbidden in tlxe text, by the direct contrary being com- 
manded* 

/ Eesentment is of two kinds :/»hasty and sudden, o^^tnlM 
Vnd deliberate*^ Tlie former is called anger, and "often 
passion ; which, though a general word, is frequently appro- 
priated and confined to the particular feeling, sudden, anger, 
as distinct from deliberate resentment, jgialice and revenge* 
In all these words is usually implied somewhat vicious ; 
somewhat umreasonable as to the occasion of the passion, or 
immoderate as to the degree or duration of it. But that the 
natural passion itself is^^i|^grent, St. Paul has asserted in 
that precept, Be ye ^gry, and sin not which though it is 
by no means to be understood as an encouragement to 
indulge om-selves in anger, the sense being certainly this, 
though ye be angry, sin not ; yet here is evidently a dis- 
tinction made, between^anger and^in : betweei^the natural 
passion an^^inful anger. 

Sudden anger upon certain occasions is mere instinct ; as 
me^l^i^o, as the disposition to close our eyes upon the 
a pprehension of somewhat falling into them ; and no more 
necessarily implies any degree of reason. I say, necessarily, 
lor to bo sur^ hasty, as well as deliberate^ angei^ may be 
occasioned by injary or contempt; in which cases reason 
^suggests to our thoughts that injury and contempt, which 
is the occasion of the passion : but I am speaking of tlio 
former only so far as it is to be distinguished from the latter. 
Xhe only way, in which our reason and understanding can 
raise anger, is by representing to our mind injustice or 
Injury of some kind or other. Now momentary anger is 

® point in Butler^s account of resentment has been 

)»dmired as happy and novel : I mean the distinction between 
sudden anger and settled resentment. The distinotion is of this 
kind; the former does not imply that we have wrong indicted on 
us; the latter does. The former flashes up before we have time to 
reflect, and resists all violence and harm; the latter glows with a 
permanent heat against injtu'y and wrong. The former is an 
instinct implanted tor preservation; the latter is a moral sentiment 
given for the repression of injustice. The former belongs to 
akdioala ; the latter is peculiar to man-' — WTieweU^'] 

® Ephes. iv, 2(i, 
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frequently raised, not only with-out any x'cal, lat without 
any apparent reason ; that is, without any appearance of 
injury, as distinct from hurt or pain^ It cannot, I suppose, 
be thought that this passion, in infants ; in the lower 
species of animals ; and, which is often seen, in men towards 
them : it cannot, I say, be imagined that these instances of 
this passion are^he effect of reason : no, they are occasioned 
by mere sensation and feeling. It is opposition, sudden 
hurt, violence, which naturally excites the passion : and 
the real demerit or fault of him who offers that violence, or 
is tjie cause of that opposition or hurt, does not in many 
cases so much as come into thought. 

The reason and end for which man was made thus liable 
to this gassion, is, that he might be better qualified to 
prevent, and likewise (or perhaps chiefiy) to resist and 
<lefeat, sudd^PL^forpe, and ppjgpsition^^ considered 

merely as such, and without regard to the fault or demerit 
of him who is the author of them. Yet, since violence may 
be considered in this other and further view, as implying' 
fault, and since injury, as distinct from harm, may raise 
sudden anger ; sudden anger may likewise accidentally 
serve to prevent, or remedy, such fault and injury. But, con- 
sidered as distinct from settled anger, it stands in our nature 
for self-defence, and not for the administ^tio^of justice. 
There are plainly cases, and in the un^umvatey parts of the 
world, and, where regular governments are not formed, 
they frequently happen, in which there is no time for con- 
sideration, and yet to be passive is certain destruction ; in 
which, sndden resistance ^s^he only security. 

^ But from thi s^elib&aEe^i^er or resentment is essentially 
distinguished, as the latter is not naturally excited by, or 
intended to prevent more harm, without appearance of 
wrong or injustice. -bTow, in order to see, as exactly as we 
can, what is the natural object an d occasion of such reseiiliy 
ment, let us reflect upon the manner in which we arc 
touched with reading, suppose, a feign gtory of baseness 
and villany, properly worked up to move our passions. 
.This immediately raises indignation^ somewhat of a desire 
that it should be punished^and though the designed injury 
bo prevented, yet that it was designed is sufficient to raise 
tliis inward feeling. Sunnose the storv true* this inward 
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feeling 'would be as natural and as just, and one may venture 
to afSrm tbat there is scarce a man in the world but wonld 
have it upon some occasions. It seems in ns plainly con- 
nected with a sense of virtue and vice, of moral good and 
evil|^ Suppose, furth er, knew both the person who did 
and who suSP^e^ injiary, neither would this make a:i^ 
^IHeration^^nly th it would probably affeqt ns more. The 
f indignation raised by crue lty andininstice^ an^he desire of 
having it punished, which persons unconcerned wo^dd feel, 
is by no means ^alice ; no, it is resentment against vice and 
%vaokedness ; it is one of the common bonds by which 
society is held together, a fellow-feeling which each indivi- 
dual has in behalf of the whole species as well as of himself, 
and it does not appear that -^is, generally speaking, is at all 
too high amongst mankindj^Suppose now the injury I have 
been speaking of to be done against ourselves , or those whom 
\Ye consider as ourselves, it is plaih^ the way in which we 
should be affected would be exactly the same in kind, but it 
would certainly be in a higher degree and less transient, 
because a sense of our own happiness and misery is most 
intimately and always present to us, and from the very con- 
stitution of our nature we cannot but have a greater sensi- 
bility to, and be more deeply interested in, what concerns 
ourselves ; and this seems to be the whole of this passion, 
which is, properly speaking, natural to mankind, namely, a 
resentment against injury and wickedness in general, and in 
a higher degree when towards ourselves, in propo3rtion to 
the greater regard which men naturally have for themselves 
than for others. From hence it appears that it is nol^ 
natural, but moral evil ; it is not suffering, but injury 
which raises that anger or resentment which is of any ' con^ 
tinuanoe. * The natural object of it is not/one who appear^ 
to the suffering pe^ison to have been only the occa^ 

pion of his pain or loss, bu|;^one who has been, in a moral 
sense, injurious either to ourselves or others. This is abund- 
antly confirmed by observing what it is which heightens 
or lessens resentment. namely^Jhe same which aggravates or 
lessens the fpiult, friendship and former obligations on one 
hand, or inadvertency, st:^ig^mptations, and mistake on 
the other. All this is so understood by mankind, how 

little soever it be reflected upon, that a por&on would be 
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reckoned (xnite distracted wlio siionld coolly resent a harm 
wliioh. had not to Mmselt the appearance o f Injnry or ^ro ng. 

Men do indeed resent what is occasioned through c^reless- 
neis^% but then they expect ohserva.rLce .a,R their due, and so 
that carelessness is considered as faulty. It is likewise true 
that they resent more strongly an injmy done than one 
which, though ^psigned, was prevented, in cases where the 
guilt is perhaps tho same ; the reason, however, is not that 
bare pain or loss raises resentment, but that it gives a new, 
and, as I ma> speak, additional sense of the injury or injus- 
tice. According to the natural course of the passions, tho 
degrees of resentment are in proportion, not only to tho 
degree of design and deliberation in the injurious person, 
but in proportion to this, joined with the degree of the evil 
designed or premeditated, since this likewise comes in to 
make the injustice greater or less ; and the evil or harm 
will appear greater when they feel it than when they only 
reflect upon it, so therefoi’e will the injury, and consequently 
the resentment will be greater. 

^^The or occasion of settled resentment then 

Doing m] ury^ a^umihet from pain or loss, it is easy to see 
that to prevent and to remedy such injui-y, and the miseries 
arishig from it, is the end for which this passion was im- 
planted in man. It is to he considered as a weapon, put 
into our hands by Nature, against injury, injustice, and 
cruelty ; how it may be innocently employed and made use 
of shall presently be mentioned. 

The account which has been now given of this passion, is, Scmiw 
in briof^that sudden anger is raised by, and was chiefly in- 
tended to prevent or remedy, mere harm di stin ct ,irpm^ 
injury f but that it may be raise^^Tpy ^ btijury Tand may serve"* 
to prevent or to remedy it, and then the occasions and 
effects of it are the same witlj^tke occasions and effects 
of deliberate anger, hut they are essentially distinguished 
in this, that the latter is never occasioned hy harm dis- 
tinct from injury, and its natural proper end is to remedy 
or prevent only that harm which implies, or is supposed to 

^ [This distinction between ^^harm” and ^Mnjury^' — tlia latter 
involving a censure on an act as having a bad moral quality — is 
recognised by most moralists. — WhewelFs ^ Eloments of Morality,' 
i. p* 41 ; Wayland's ‘ Moral Scienco, p. 31 J 
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imply^ or moral wrong. Every one sees that 

observations do not relate to those who have habitually 
suppressed the course of their passions and affections ont oi 
regard either to interest or virtue, or who, from habits oi 
vice and folly, have changed their nature ; but I suppose 
there can he no doubt but this now described is the general 
course of resentment, considered as a natural passion, 
neither increased by indulgence nor corrected by virtue, nor 
prevailed over by other passions or particular habits of life. 

to th^ abuses of 3pg < ^ r , which it is to be observed may 
be in all different deg'^ees, the first which occurs is w’^hat is 
commonly called passion , to which some men are liable, in 
the same way as others are to the epilepsy, or any sudden 
particula:^d^qMer., This distemper of the mind seizes them 
upon the "^o^casion in the world, and perpetually 

without any real reason at all, and by means of it they are 
plainly every day, every waking hour of their lives, hablo 
and in danger of running into the most extravagant out- 
rages.^ Of a less boisterous, but not of a less innocent kind, 
is peevishness , which I mention with pity, with real pity, to 
the unhappy creatures who, from their inferior station, or 
other circumstances and relations, are obliged to be in the 
way of, and to serve for a supply to it. Both these, for 
aught, that I can see, are one and the same principle, but as 
it takes root in minds of different makes, it appears differ- 
ently, and so is come to be distinguished by different names. 
That which in a more feeble temper is peevishness, and 
languidly discharges itself upon everything which comes in 
its way,^he same principle, m a temper of greater force 
and stronger passions, becomes and fury . In one the 

humour discharges itself at onca, Th the other it is conti- 
nually discharging. This is the account of passion and 
peevishness, as distinct from each other, and appearing in 
different persons ; it is no objection against the truth of it 
that they are both to be seen sometimes in one and the same 
person. 

/ With respect to deliberate resentment, the chief instances 
ef abuse are, when from partiality to ourselvei^we imagine 
tm injury done us when there is nono^^hon this partiality 
represents it to us greater than it really is ;^whon we 
fall into that extravagant and monstrous kind of resentment 
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towards oue wlio lias innocently been tbe occasion >f evil to 
us, that is, resentment upon account of pain or inconre’ 
nienc© without injury, which is the same absurdity as settled 
anger at a thing that is inanimate i^when the indignation 
against injoiy and injustice rises too high, and is beyond 
proportion to the particular ill actio njt is exercised upon ; 
oi^astly, when pain or harm of any kind is infllicted merely 
in "consequence of, and to gratify that resentment, though 
naturally raised* 

It would be endless to descend into and explain all the 
peculiarities of perverseness and wayward humour which 
might be traced up to this passion : but there is one thing 
which so generally belongs to and accompanies all excess 
and abuse of it, as to require being mentioned—:;;^ certain 
deteru^llEUtiom^ of jntai^ tiot to be convinced* 

oiL..S,e t rig hty though it be ever so plain that there is no 
reason for the displeasure, that it was raised merely by 
error or misunderstanding. In this there is doubtless a 
great mixture of pride, but thei'O is somewhat more, which 
I cannot otherwise exxn'oss than that resentment has taken 
possession of the temper and of the mind and will not quit 
its hold. It would be too minute to inquire whether this be 
anything more than bare obstinacy ; it is sufficient to ob- 
sorv© that it, in a very particular manner and degree, 
belongs to til© abuses of this passion. 

But notwithstanding all these abuses, is not just indig- 
nation against craelty and wrong one of the instruments of 
death which the Author of our nature hath provided ? Aro 
not cruelty, injustice, and wrong the natural objects of that 
indignation? Surely then it may one way or other be in- 
nocently employed against them.’* True ; since, therefore, 
it is necessary for the very subsistence of tbe world that 
injury, injustice, and cruelty should be punished, and since 
compassion, which is so natural to mankina, would rendez 
execution of justice exceedingly difficult and unoasy, 
indignation against vice and wickedness is,, and may bo 
aTTowed to be, a balance to that and also 

to anything else which would prevent the necessary mo- 
thods of severity. Those who have never thought upon 
these subjects may perhaps not see the weight of this, but 
lei us 6ux>pose a person guilty of murder or any other 
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action of cruelty, and that mankind had mtiurally no indig- 
nation against such wickedness and the authors of it, but 
that everybody was affected towards such a criminal in tiae 
same way as towards an innocent man, compassion, amongst 
other things, would render the execution of justice exceed- 
xngly painful and difficult, and would often quite prevent it : 
and notwithstanding that the principle of benevolence is 
denied by some, and is really in a very low degree, that men 
arc in groat measure insensible to the happiness of their 
fellow-creatures, yet they are not insensible to their misery, 
bux arc very strongly moved with it, insomuch that there 
plainly is occasion for that feeling which is raised by guilt 
and demerit as a balance to that of compassion. Thus 
much may, I think, justly be allowed to resentment in the 
s|;rictcst way of moral consideration. 

The good influence which this passion has in fact ui^on 
the affairs of the world is obvious to every one’s notice. 
Men are plainly restrained from injuring their fellow-crea- 
tures by fear of their resentment, and it is very happy that 
they are so, when they would not be restrained by a prin- 
ciple of virtue : and after an injury is done, and there is a 
necessity that the offender should be brought to justice, the 
cool consideration of reason that the security and peace of 
society requires examples of justice should he made, might 
indeed be sufficient to procure laws to be enacted and sen- 
tence passed; but is it that cool reflection in the injured 
person which, for the most part, brings the offended to 
justice? or is__it notoresmiinmnt^ the 

injury and the author of it? I am afraid there is no doubt 
which is commonly the case. This, howevei*, is to be con- 
sidered as a good effect, notwithstanding it w^ere mn^toj^ 
wished that men would act from a better principle, reasOT 
and cool reflection. ^ 

Couen, TTio account now given of the passion of resentment, as 
distinct from all the abuses of it, may sxiggest to our thoughts 
the following reflections. 

O) First. That vice isjndeed of ill-dcscrt, and. must finally be 
unishod? Why should men' dispute concerning t®Treairty 
^^iHue, and wdiethcr it bo founded in the nature of things 
which yet surely is not matter of question ; hut why should 
this, I say, be disputed, when every man carries about him 
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tills passion, which alfords him demonstration that the rules 
of justice and ec[uity are to be the guide of his actions ? 
every man naturally feels an indignation upon seeing in- 
stances of vitlany and baseness, and therefore cannot commit 
same without being se lf-co ndemned. 

^Secondly, That we should learn to be cautious lost wo 
charge God foolisl^dy, by ascribing that to Mm, or the nature 
he has given us, which is owing wholly to our own abuse of 
it. Men may speak of the degeneracy and corruption of the 
world, according to the experience they have had of it, but 
human nat ure, considered as the Divine worlananship, should 
methinks be treated as sacred ; for in the image of God made 
he man. That passion, from whence men take occasion to 
run into the dreadful vices of malice and revenge ; even that 
passion, as implanted in our nature by God, is not only inno- 
cent but a scenerous movement of mind.^ It is in itself, and 
in its original, no more than indignation against injury and 
wickedness ; that which is the only deformity in the crea- 
tion, and the only reasonable object of abhorrence and dis- 
like. How manifold evidence have we of the Divine wisdom^ 
an d goodness, when even pain in the natural world, and the 
passion we have been now" considciing in the moial, come 
out instances of it ! 


SERMON TX. 

UPOK POBGIVENESS OE INJURIES. 

[On the limits of resentmerit; or on the forgiveness of injuries. 

Intbo. There are several affections in man appropriate to a 
state of disorder and imperfection; Resentment is one of 
these, and natural. The duty of forgiveness does not forbid 
i^esentment, hut the ©access or abuse of it. 

® [Resentment in man answers, it will be noticed, to wrath in 
God. The latter is not passionateness, or implacableness, as some 
have supposed; it is the moral sentiment with which a holy heing 
cannot hut regard iniquity."] 
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1 SugIl resentment in excess (ret>^tli?»tion or revenge) is wrong: 

for 

a (Fii'st) anger produces anger; revenge, malice, and that 
wr..hout limit: an aggravation of misery > 
b (Secondly) such resentment is a painful i emedy to him who 
suffers from it, and, if not a remedy, it becomes an 
unmixed evil : The gratification of ^.his passion is never 
innocent, except when necessary. 

Proved from two cases, 1, 9 , 

2 Love to our enemies is a duty; for it is part of the law of 

general benevolence, which however admits resentment, 
though not the abuses of it. 

This IS clear from the following considerations ; 
a Re'sentment is consistent with goodwill. 

b Which goodwill is not destroyed by any vice in the object 
of it; not even when vice exists in the highest degree; 
nor when we ourselves suffer by it. So all allow who are 
not swayed by self-partiality. 

Therefore, to love our enemies is not rant, unless bene- 
volence is so ; but is as reasonable as the opposite is mis- 
chievous. 

3 Refiections adapted to beget and strengthen the temper ap- 

proved above, 

a Self-love is apt to magnify things amiss in others and lessen 
things amiss m ourselves • Beware of yielding to it. 
b So is anger, 

c Moderation, therefore, is only common sense, trying to ascer- 
tain the truth ; and is perfectly reasonable, 
d The origin of wrong done us is not generally malice, but 
some passion in itself, and within proper limits allowable, 
e The object of oar resentment is himself a sufferer^ and there- 
fore, a fit object of compassion. 

f We ourselves need forgiveness; and a forgiving dispositicn 
is essential to it.] 

Matthew 43, 44. 

Ye have heard that it hath been Sc«.id, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy. But I say unto ;^ou, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hata 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
yon. 

fKTRO. As God Almighty foresaw the irregnlaritios and disorder's, 
both natural and moral, which would hapi)en in this state of 
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tilings, lio liatli graciously made some provision against 
them, by giving ns several passions and affeotionSs wMcli 
arise from or whose objects ara those disordorso Of this sort 
are and others ; of which^here 

conld be no occasion or nse in a perfect state ; bn^f|n the 
present we should be exposed to greater inconveniences 
without them, though there are very considerable ones, 
which they themselves are the occasions of. They are in- 
cumbrances indeed, but such as we are obliged to carry 
about with us through this various journey of life ; some of 
them as a guard against the violent assaults of othei's, and 
in our own defence ; some in behalf of others ; and all of 
them to put us upon and help to carry us through a course 
of behaviour suitable to our condition, in default of that per-y 
fcction of wisdom and virtue which would be in all respects 
our bettor security. 

The passion of anger or resentment hath already been 
largely treated of. It hath been shown^that maiikind natu- 
lally feel some emotion of,mii id against injury and injustice, 
whoever arc tho sufferers by it, and even though the in- 
jurious design be prevented from taking effect. LiOt this be 
called anger, indignation, resentment, or by whatever name 
any one shall choose, the thing itself is understood and is 
plainly natural.^ It has likewise boon observed that tliis 
natural indignation is generally moderate and low enough in 
mankind, in each particular man, when the injury which 
excites it ^oth not affect himself or one whom he considers 
as^ himselE^ * Thcrefor^ho precepts to forgive, and to love 
our enemies, do not relate to^that general indignation against 
iniury and the authors of it, bu^o this feeling or resentment 
when raised by private or personal iniury : but no man could 
be thought in earnest who should assert that, though indig- 
nation against injury when others are the sufferers, is hmo^ 
cent and just, yet the same indignation against it, when wo 
ourselves are the sufferers, becomes faulty and blamable. 
These precepts therefore cannot be understood to forbid this 
in the latter case, more than in the former : nay, they cannot 
bo undei’stood to forbid this feeling in the latter case, though 
raised to a higher degree than in the former ; because, as 
was also observed further, from the very constitution of cm* 
nature, we cannot but have a greater sensibility to what 
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coJacoms ourselves : tlicrefore tlie precepts in tlie text, and 
otliers of the like import witli them, must be understood to 
forbid only the excess and abxise of this natural feeling, in 
cases of personar and private injui’y : the chief instances oJ 
which excess and abuse have likewise been already remarked^ 
and all of them, excepting that of retaliation, do ao plainly iu 
the very terms express somewhat imreasonable, dispropor- 
tionate, and absurd, as to admit of no pretence or shadow of 
justification,. 

But since^ custom and false honour are on the side of re- 
taliation and revenge when the resentment is natural and 
just, and^ reasons are sometimes ofiered in justification of 
revenge in these cases ; and sinqe „ love of our enemies is 
thought too hard a saying to be obeyed ; I will show the 
absolute unlawfulness of the form^ ^^^the obligations we are 
under to the latter ; and then proceed tj>X some reflections, 
which may have a more direct and immediate tendency to 
beget in us a right temper of mind towards those who have 
offended us. 

In showing the unlawfulness of revenge, it is not my pre- 
sent design to examine what is alleged in favour of it, from 
the tyranny of custom and false honour, but only to consider 
the nature and reason of the thing itself, which ought to 
have prevented and ought now to extirpate everything' of 
i Irat kind. 

First. Let us begin with the supposition of riiat being 
innocent, which is pleaded for, and which shall be shown to 
be altogether vicious, the supjiosition that we were allowed 
to render ey fl fox^eviL and see what would be the conse- 
(j[uence. Mahce or resentment towards any man hath plainly 
a tendency to beget the same passion in him who is the 
object of it, and this aga^in. increases it in the other. It is of 
the very nature of tins vice to propagate itself, not only by 
way of example, which it does in common with other vices, 
but in a peculiar way of its own ; for resentment itself, as 
well as what is done in consequence of it, is the object of 
resentment : hence it comes to pass that the first offence, 
even when so slight as presently to be droj^ped and fpr^ot-^n, 
becomes the occasion of entering into a long iiilero ow^ of 
il l offices ; neither is it at all uncommon to see persons, in 
tills progress of strife and vaiuance, change parts ; and hiin, 
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wlio was at fcst the injured person, becorQ.e more injuiious 
and blamahlo than the aggressor. Put the case then, that 
the law of retaliation was nniversally received and allowed, 
as an innocent x'ule of life, Iby all ; and the oTbseivance of it 
thought by many (and then it would soon come to be thought 
by all) a point of honom: ; this supposes every man in private 
cases to pass sentence in Ms own cause, and likewise that 
anger or resentment is to be the judge. Thns^ from the 
.partialities which we all have for ourselves, 
every one would often think himself injured when he was 
not; and in most cases would represent an injury as much 
greater than it really is ; the imagined dignity of the person 
offended would scarce ever fail to magnify the offence. And 
if bare retaliation, or returning just the mischief received, 
always begets resentment in the person upon whom we re- 
taliate, what would that excess do ? Add to this, that ho 
likewise has his partialities — there is no going on to repre- 
sent this scene of rage and macliioss ; it is manifest ihero 
would he no bounds nor any end. If the bcgimiing of strife 
is as when one lottcth out water, what would it come to 
when allowed this free and uniestrained course ? As coals 
are to burning coals, or wood to fire ; so would these con- 
tentious men he to kindle strife. And since the indulgence 
of revenge hath manifestly this tendency, and does actually 
produce these effects in proportion as it is allowed ; a passion 
of so dangerous a nature ought not to bo indulged, were 
there no other reason against it. 


/^Secondly, It hath been shown that the passion of resent- 
inent was placed in man, upon suioposition of, and as a 


prevention or remedy to, irregularity and disorder. IsTow 
\5hether it be allowed or not, that the passion ifself and 


the gratification of it joined together are painful to the 


m alicions person ; it must however bo so with respect to the 
person I'o waref^vh om it is exex'cised, and upon whom the 
is taken. Now, if we consider mankind, according 


to that fine allusion of St. Paul, as one body, and every one 
members one of another ; it must he allowed that resentment 


is, with respect to society, a painful remedy. Thus then the 


very notion or idea of this passion, as a remedy or prevontion 
of evil, and as in itself a painful means, plainly shows that it 
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ought never to be made use of, but only U 2 c^rdoi to produce 
some gTcatcr good. 

It ds to bo observed, tliat this argument is not fenaded 
upon an allusion or simile ; but that it is drawn from the 
very nature of the passion itself, and the end for* which it 
was given us. Wo are obliged to make use of words taken 
from sensible things, to explain what is 4he most remote 
from them: and every one sees, from whence the words 
prevention and remedy are taken. But if yon please, lot 
these words be dropped : the thing itself, I suppose, may be 
expressed without them. 

That mankind is a community , that we all stand in a 
relation to each other, that there is a public end and interest 
of society which each paiticular is obhged to promote, is the 
sum of morals. Consider then the passion of resentment, as 
given to this one body, as given to society, IsTothing can be 
more manifest, than that resentment is to be considered as a 
secondary -passion, placed in us upon supposition, upon 
account of, and with regard to injury ; not, to be sure, to 
promote and further it, but to render it, and the incom 
veniences and miseries arising from it, less and fewer than 
they would he without this passion. It is as manifest, that 
the indulgence of it is, with regard to society, a painful 
juicans of obtaining these ends . Considered in itself, it is very 
undosmable, and what society must very much wish to be 
without. It IS in every instance absolutely an evil in itself ; 
because it implies producing misery ; and consequently must 
never be indulged or gratified for itself, by any one who 
considers mankind as a community or family, and himself as 
a member of it. 

Let us now take this in another view. Every naCural 
appetite, passion and affection, may bo gratified in paifioular 
instances, without being subservient to the x «»'^"iicular chief 
end, for which these several principles were respectively 
implanted in our nature. And/ if neither this end, mo^aiiy 
other moral obligation be contradicted, such gratification is 
innocent. Thus, I suppose, there are cases in which each of 
rhese principles, this one of resentment excepted, may hmo- 
cently be gratified, without being subservient to what is the 
main end of it : that is, though it does not conduce to, yet it 
may be gi*atifiod without contradicting that end, or any other 
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obligation. But tiie gratification of the resentment, if it be 
not conducive to the end for which it was given us, must 
necessarily contradict, not only the ^general obligyatio n to 
benevolence, but lihewis^that particular end it seif. The 
end, for which it was given, is to prevent or remedy injury ; 

e. the misery occasioned by injury ; i. e. misery itself : and 
the gratification of it consists in producing misery ; e. in 
contradicting the end, for which it was implanted in ouil 
nature. 

, This whole reasoning is built upon the difference there is 
between this passion and all others. No other principle, or 
passion, hath for its end - ^e misery of 

But malice and revenge meditates evil itself ; and to do mis- 
chief, to he the author of misery, is the v^ery thing which 
gratifies the passion : this is what it directly tends towards, 
as its proper design. Other vices j eventualLv do mischief i 
this alone aims at it as an eud. 

Nothing can with reason he urged in justification oi 
revenge, from the good effects which the indulgence of it 
were before mentioned^ to have upon the affairs of the 
world ; because, though it he a remarkable instance^ of the 
v isdom^ of Providence to bring good out of evil, yet vice is 
vice to him who is guilty of it. “But suppose these g'ood 
effects are foreseen that is, suppose reasog in a particular 
case leads a man the same way as passion ? Why then, to 
be sure, he should follow his reason7m*this as well as in ^11 
other cases. So that, turn the matter which way ever you 
will, no more can be allowed to this passion, than that hath 
been already ® 

As to that love of our enemies, which is commanded j tliis a 
supposes the general obligation to benevolenc^^or good-will 
towards mankind : and this being supposed, that precept is 
no more than to forgi v e injuries ; that is, to keep clear of 
those abuses before-mentioned : because that we have the 
habitual temper of benevolence, is tal^enJTo r ^granted. 
"VKesentment is not inconsistent witl:^[[good-win : for wo 
oiten see both together in very high degrees ; not only in 
parents towards their children, but in cases of friendship and 
dependence, where there is no natural relation. These 
coiitrai'y passions, though they may lessen, do not neces- 
^ Sermon YIII. p, 442. ^ Sermon Till, p* 441, 442 
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sarily destroy (.each otlier* We may therefore love oui 
oncmy^ and yet have resentment against him for his injm'ions 
b(’l I avioxir towards us. But when this resentment entirely 
destroys our natural benevolence towards him, it is excessive, 
and becomes malice or revenge. Tlio command, to prevent 
its having this effect, i. e. to forgive injuries, is the same as 
to love our enemies ; because that love is aiways supposed, 
unless destroyed by resentment. 

^*But though mankind is the natural object of benevolence, 
yet may it not be lessened upon vice, e. injury Allowed : 
But if every degree of vice or injury must destroy that 
benevolence, then no man is the object of our love ; for no 
man is without faults. 

‘^^But if lower instances of injury may lessen our benevo- 
lence, why may not higher, or the highest, destroy it 
The answer is obvious. It is not man’s being a social 
creature, much less his being a moral agent, from whence 
alone our obligations to goodwill towards him aiise. There 
is an obligation to it prior to either of these, arising from his 
being a sensible creature ; that is, capable of happiness or 
misery. Now this obligation cannot bo superseded by his 
moral character. What justifies public executions is, not 
that the guilt or demerit of the criminal dispenses with the 
obligation of goodwill, neither would this justify any 
severity ; but, that his life is inconsistent with the quiet and 
happiness of the world : that is, a general and more enlarged 
obligation necessarily destroys a particular and more con- 
fined one of the same kind, inconsistent with it. Quilt oi' 
injm'y themdoes not dispense with or supersede the duty of 
love and good-will. 

Neither does that peculiar regard to ourselves, which was 
before allowed to b© natural ® to mankind, dispense with it, 
because that can no way innocently heighten our resent- 
ment against those who have been injurious to ourselves in 
particular, any otheirwise than as it heightens our sense of 
the injury or guilt ; and guilt, though in the highest degree, 
rices not, as hath been shown, dispense with or supersede the 
Sti^MJove and good-will. 

' this be true, what can a man say, who will dispute 

tiio reasonableness, or the possibility of obeying the Ditlbe 
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precept we are now considering? Let him speak ont, and ii 
must be tliiis lie ^vill speak, “ Mankind, a creature defec- 

tive and faulty, is tlie proper object of good-wHl, whatever 
his faults are, when they respect others, but not when they 
respect me myself.’’ That men should be affected in this 
manner, and act accordingly, is to be accounted for like 
other vices, but t^ assert that it ought, and must be thus. 

Is self-partiality possessed^! the very understanding. 

Thus love to our enemies, and those who have been in- 
jurious to us, is so far from being a rant, as it has been pro- 
fanely called, that it is in truth the law of our nature, and 
what every one must see and own, who is not quite blinded 
with self-love. 

From hence it is easy to see, what is the degree in which 
we are commanded to love our enemies, or those who have 
been injurious to us. It were well if it could as easily be 
reduced to practice, it cannot be imagined, that we are 
required to love them with any peculiar kind of affection. 

But suppose the person injured to have a due, natural sense 
of the injury, and no more, he ought to be affected towards 
the injurious person in the same way any good men, unin- 
terested in the case, would be, if they had the same just 
sense, which we have supposed the injured person to have, 
of the fault, after which there will yet remain real good-will 
towards the offender. 

Now what is there in all this, which should be thought 
impracticable ? I am sure there is nothing in it unreasonable. 

It is indeed no more than that we should not^ indulge a pas-^ 
sion, which, if generally indulged, would propagate itself so 
as almost to lay waste the world ; that we should suppress 
that partial, that false self-love, which is the weakness of 
our nature, that uneasiness and misery should not be pro- 
duced, without any good purpose to be served by it, and 
that we should not he affected towards persons differently 
from what their nature and character require. 

But sinc^-to be convinced that any temper of mind, and 3 
course of behaviour, is our duty, and the contrary vicious, 
hath but a distant inffuence npon ^ miv— tAwtp er and actions: 
let me add some few reflections, which may have a more 
direct tendency to subdue those vices in the heart, to beget 
in us thi^i right temper, and lead us io a right behaviour 

2 0- 2k 
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towards those who have offended ns ; which reflections how- 
ever shall bo snoh as will ftirther show the obligations we 
are under to it. 

C/No one, I suppose, would choose to have an indignity put 
upon him, or to be injuriously treated. If then there be any 
jjrobability of a misxmderstanding in the case, either from 
our imagining we are injured when we av0 not, or i-opi-e- 
Bonting the injury to oruselves as greater than it really is •, 
one would hope an intimation of this sort might be kindly 
received, and that people would be glad to find the injury 
not so great as they imagined. Therefore, without knowing 
particulars, I take upon me to assure all persons who think 
they have received indignities or injurious treatment, that 
they may depend upon it, as in a manner certain, that the 
offence is not so ..e:reat as they them selv es imaaiQ^ . ‘Wo'^o 
in such a peculiar situation, with respect to injuries done to 
ourselves, that we can scarce any more see them as they 
really are, than our eye can see itself. If we could place 
ourselves at a due distance, t. e. be really unprejudiced, wo 
should frecLuently discern that to be in realit y inadvertenoo 
and mistake in our enemy, which we now fancy we see to bo 
malice (u^om. From this proper point of view, we should 
likewise in all probability see something of these latter in 
ourselves, and most certainly a gi’eat deal of the formei-. 
Thus the indignity or injury would almost infinitely lessen, 
and perhaps at last come out to be nothing at all. Self-love 
is a medium of a peculiar kind-jfr-in these cases it magnifies 
leverything which is amiss in others, at the same time that 
lit lessens everything amiss in ourselves. 

f Anger also or hatred may be considered as another false 
medium of viewing things, which always represents charac - 
ters and actions much worse than they really ar e. Ill-will 
not only never speaks, but never thinks ’well, of'Tihe person 
towards whom it is exercised. Thus, in cases of offence and 
enmity, the whole character and behaviour is considered 
with an eye to that particular part which has offended us, 
and the whole man appears ’moni&ous, without anyi:hing 
right or human in him, whereas the resentment should 
Burely^I^jj least be confined to that particular part of beha< 
viour Wrldcli gave offence, since the other parts of 'aman^S 
life and character stand just the same as they did before. 
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MLn. general, there are very few instances of enmity car- 
ried to any length, but that madyertenoy, misjmderstand^ 
some real mistake o f the. jc^se^,on one mde howevel:, if not 
on both, has a great share in it. 

If these things were attended to, these ill-humours could 
net be carried to any len^h amongst good men, and they 
would be exceedingly abated amongst all. And one would 
hope they might be attended to, for all that these cautions 
come to, is really no more than desiring, that things may be 
considered and judged of as they ai'e in themselves, that w'e 
should have an eye to, and beware of, what would otherwise 
lead us into mistakes. So that to make allowances for in- 
advertence, misunderstanding, for the partialities of self- 
love, and the false light which anger sets things in ; Isay, to 
make allowances for these, is not to be spoken of as an in- 
stance of humblen ess pf miud^ or meekness and moderation of 
temper, but as what common sense should suggest, to avoid 
judging wrong of a matter before us, though virtue and mo- 
rals were out of the case. And therefore it as much belongs 
to ill men, who will indulge the vice I have been arguing 
against, as to good men, who endeavour to subdue it in 
themselves. In a word, all these cautions, concerning anger 
and self-lore, are no more than doshing a man, who was 
looking through a glass which either magnihed or lessened, 
to take notice, that the objects are not in themselves what 
they appear through that medium. 

"'To all these things one might add, that, resentment being ^ 
out of the case, there is not properly sneaking any such 
thing a s dire ct ill-will m one i^^a^n towards^ another^: there- 
fore the"S5i¥ijnSi^aty or injury7if it be not owing to inad- 
yertence or misunderstanding, may however be resolved into 
other particular passions or self-love ; principles quite dis- 
tinct from ill-WiU, and which we ought all to be disposed to 
excuse in others, from experiencing so much of them in our- 
selres- A great man of antiquity is reported to have said, 
that, as he never was indulgent to any one fault in himself, 
he could not excuse those of others. This sentence could 
scarce with decency come out of the mouth of any human 
creature. But if we invert the former part, and put it thus : 
that ho was indulgent to many faults in himself, as it is to 
be feared tho best qf us are, and yet was implacable • bow 
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monstrous would sncli an assertion appear ? And tliis is the 
case in respect to every htiman creature, in propoiision as 
lie is without the forgiving spirit I have been recommending. 
Kj Further, though injuiT^ on-pressiom the basenes s 

of m^atitud.e, are the natural objects of^Signation, or if 
'youpleas^^ resentment, as before explained ; yet they ctre 
Jikewise the (Ejects of comnassion, as tfeey are their 
^punishment, and without repentance will for ever be so*/- JSTo 
one ever did a designed injury to another/,but at the same 
time he did a much greater to himself.^" If therefore we 
would consider things justly, such an one is, according to 
the natural couise of our affections, an object of compassion, 
as well as of displeasure : and to be affected really in this 
manner, I say really, in opposition to show and pretence, 
argues the true greatness of mind. We have an example of 
forgiveness in this way m its utmost perfection, and which 
indeed includes an it ail that is good, in that prayer of our 
blessed Saviour on the cross : “ Fathei’, forgive them ; for they 
Imow not what they do.” 

y But lastly, the offences which we are all guilty of against. 
God, and the injuries which men do to each other, axe often 
mentioned together : and, making allowances for the infinite 
distance between the majesty of Heaven, and a frail mortal, 
and likewise for this, that ho cannot possibly bo affected or 
moved as we are ; offences committed by others against our- 
selves, and the manner in which we are apt to be affected 
with them, give a|real occasion for calling to .ngiind onr own 
sins against God.^ Now there is an apprehension and pro- 
peiitiment, natural to mankind, that we ourselves shall one 
time or other be dealt with, as wo deal with others ; and a 
peculiar acquiescence in, and feeling of the equity and 
justice of this equal distribution. This natural notion of 
equity the son of Sirach has put in the strongest way,"* 
that revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he 
will surely keep his sins in remembrance. Forgive thy neigh- 
bour the hurt he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also 
be forgiven when thou prayest. One man beareth hatred 
fi^^^imst another, and doth he seek pardon from the Lord? 
He |S%?^eth no mercy to a man which is like himself ; and 
doth lie forgiveness of his own sins?” Let any one read 


Lcclus. xxviiJ t--4. 
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OTir Savioiar^fi parable of tlie Iving wlio took accotint of bie 
/servants f and tbe equity and rigktness of the sentence, 
wliicli was passed upon bim wbo was unmerciful to bis 
fcllow-sorvant, will be felt. Tbere is somewhat in buman 
nature, wbicb accords to, and falls in witb tbat method of 
determination, bet us then place before our eyes the time 
which is represented in the parable ; that of our own death, 
or the final judgment. Suppose yourselves under the appre- 
hensions of approaching death ; that you were just going to 
^>pear naked and without disguise before the Judge of all 
the earth, to give an account of your behaviour towards 
your follow-cieatures : could anythmg raise more dreadful 
apprehensions of that judgment, than the refLection that you 
had been implacable, and without mercy towards those who 
had offended you : without that forgiving spirit towards 
others, which that it may now he exercised towards your- 
selves, is your only hope ? And these natural apprehensions 
are authorized by our Saviour’s application of the parable : 

So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.”^ On the other hand, suppose a, good man imt^ 
sanm^oirsnrpstance* in the last part and close of life ; "Con- 
scious of many frailties, as the best are, but conscious too 
that he had been meek, forgiving, and mercifu l ; that he had 
in simplicity of heart been ready to pass over offences against 
himself: the having felt this good spirit will give Mm, not 
only a full view of the amiahleness of it, but the surest hope 
that he shall meet with it in his Judge. This hkewiso is 
confirmed by his own declaration; ‘‘If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you.” 
And that we might have a constant sense of it upon our 
mind, the condition is expressed in our daily prayei^ A for^r 
giving spirit is therefore absolutely necessary, as ever wo 
hope for pardon of our sins ; ever we hope for peace of 
mind in our dying moments, or for the Divine mercy at that 
day wlien w'e shall most stand in need of it. 


* Matt, xvixi. 
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SERMON X. 

2 Sabiubl xii. 7. 

And JSrath.an said to David, Tliou art fee man^ 

These woi'ds arc tlio application of Nathan^s parable to 
Dayid, upon occasion of Ms adultery with Batbsheba, and 
the murder of Uriah her husband. The parable, Avhicli is 
related in the most beautiful simijlicity, is this.* There 
were two men in one city ; the one rich, and the other poor* 
The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds ; but the 
poor man had nothing', save one little ewe lamb, which ho 
had bought and nourished up : and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children ; it did cat of his own meat, 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter. And there came a traveller unto 
the rich man, and he spared to take of his own flock, and oi 
his own herd, to dress for the way-faring man that was come 
unto him; but took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for 
the man that was come to him. And David’s anger was 
greatly kindled against the man, and he said to Nathan, 
As the Lord live th, the man that hath done this thing shall 
surely die. And he shall restore the lamb four-fold, because 
he dxd this thing, and because he had no pity.” David passes 
sentence, not only that there should be a four-fold restitu- 
tion made; but h© proceeds to th© rigour of justice, the 
man that hath done this thing shall die. And this judgment 
is pronounced with the utmost indignation against such an 
act of inhumanity, “ As the Lord liveth, h© shall surely 
die and his anger was greatly kindled against the man* 
And the prophet answered, ‘*Thou art the man.” lie had been 
guilty of much greater inhumanity, with the utmost delibe- 
ration, thought, and contrivance. Near a year must have 
passed, between the time of the commission of his crimes, 
and the time of the prophet’s coming to him ; and it does 
not appear from the story, that he had in all this while ih© 
remorse or contrition. 

» Ver* 1 . 
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Tliore if3 not anything relating to men and characters more 
surprising and imacooimtable than this nartiality to thenX’* 
gel^s . whidhi^observahle in many, as there is nothing of 
more melanoS^Iy reflection respecting morality, -virtne, and 
religion. Hence it is that many men seem perfect strangers 
to their own characters. They think, and reason, and judge 
quite differently npon/ any matter relating * to themselyos 
from what they do^n oases of others where they are not 
interested; hence Tt is one hears peoi^lo exposing follies 
which they themselves are eminent for, and talking with 
great severity against jjarticular vices, which, if all the 
world bo not mistaken, they themselves are notoriously 
guilty of. This self-ignorance and self-]partiality may bo in 
all different degrees ; it is a lower degree of it which David 
himself refers to in these words, Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth? Cleanse thon me from my secret faults.^’ This 
is the ground of that advice of Elihn to Job, ‘'^Surely it is 
meet tm.be said unto God , that which I see not teach thou 
me : if I have done iniquity, I will do no more.” And Solo- 
mon saw this thmg in a very strong hght, when he said, 
“ He that trusteth in his- own heart i s a fool.” This likewise 
was the reason why that precept, know thyself,” was sej 
frequently inculcated by the philosophers qf old , for if it 
were not for that partial and fond^ regard to ourselves, it 
would certainly be no great difficulty to know our own 
character, what passes within, the bent and bias of our 
mind, much less would there be any difficulty in judging 
rightly of our own actions ; but from this partiality it fre - 
qucntly comes to pass that the observation, of many men’s 
being themselves last of all acquainted with what falls out 
in their o^vn families, may be applied to a nearer home — to 
what passes within their own breasts. 

There is plainly, in the generality of mankind, an absence. 
of doubt or dis trust, in a very great measure, asTonSEeS^ 
moralmKim behaviour, and likewise a disposition 

to take for granted that all is right and well with them in 
tliese respects. The former is owing to their not reflecting, 
not exercising their judgment upon themselves, the latter to 
self-love. I am not speaking of that extravagance which is 
sometimes to be met with, instances of persons declaring in 
words at length that they neyer were in the wron^, xiov had 
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eTor any diffidence to the justness oi theii’ conduct in their 
whole lives. No, these people are too far gone to have any- 
thing said to them. The thing before us is indeed of this 
kind, but in a lower degree, and confined to the moral cha- 
raoter, somewhat of which we almost all of us have without 
refiecting upon Tt. Now consider how long, and how grossly, 
a person of the best understanding might bo imposed upon 
by one of whom he had not any suspioioxi, and in whom he 
placed an entire confidence, especially if there were friend- 
ship and real kindness in the case ; surely this holds even 
stronger with respect to that self we are aU so fond of. 
['Hence arises in men a disregard of reproof and instruction, 
rules of conduct and moral discipline, which occasionally 
couxe in their way ; a disregard, I say, of these, not in every 
respect, but in this single one, namely, as what may be of 
service to them in particular towards mending their own 
beai^s and tempers and making them better men. It never 
in earnest comes into their thoughts whether such admoni- 
tions may not relate and be of service to themselves, and 
this quite distinct from a positive persuasion to the contrary, 
a pei'suasion from refieotion that they are innocent and 
blameless in those respects. Thus we may xnYOX't the obser- 
vation which is somewhere made upon Brutus, that he never 
X’ead but in order to make himself a better man. It scarce 
comes into the thoughts of the g'enerality of mankind that 
this use is to be made of moral reflections which they meet 
with ; that this use, I say, is to be made of them by them- 
selves, for everybody observes and wonders that it is not 
done by others. 

Fai’ther, there are instances of persons having so j6bs:ed 
a£id steady an eye upon their own interest, whatever they 
place it in, and the interest of those whom they consider as 
themselves, as in a manner to regard nothing else; their 
views are almost confined to this alone. Now we cannot be 
acquainted with, or in any propriety of speech bo said to 
know anything but what we attend to ; if, therefore, they 
attend only to one sid e, they really will not, cannot soo or 
know what is to be alleged on the other. Though a man 
hath the best eyes in the world he cannot see any way but 
that which he turns them. Thus these persons, withoutr 
passing, over the least, the most minute thing which can 
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possibly be ur^ed in favour of themselves, shall overlook 
entirely the xJainest and most obvious things on the other 
Bide, and “whilst they ai'o under the power of this temper, 
thought and consideration upon the matter before them has 
scarce any tendency to set them right, because they arc 
engaged, and their deliberation oonoerning an action to be 
done, or ref[ecti%n upon it afterwards, is not to see whether 
it be right, but to find out reasons to justify oi; palliate it ; 
palKate it, not to others, but to themselves. — — - ^ 

/-In some there is to bo observed a ^general ignorance of 
themselves and wrong way of thinking and judging in every- 
thing relating to themselves — ^their fortune, reputation, 
everything in which self can come in, ancl^this perhaps 
attended with the rigriitest judgment in all other matters, jtln 
others this partiality is not so general, has not taken hold 
of the whole man, but is confined to some particular favourite 
passion, interest, or pursuit ; suppose ambition, covetous- 
ness, or any other : and these persons may probably judge 
and determine what is perfectly just and proper, even in 
things in which they themselves are concerned, if these 
things have no relation to their particular favourite passion 
or pursuit. Hence arises that amazing inconCTuity anch 
seeming inconsistency of character from whence slight ob- 
servers -take it for granted that the whole is hypocritical 
and false, not being able otherwise to reconcile the several 
parts, whereas, in truth, there is real honesty so far as it 
goes. There is such a thing as men’s being honest to such 
a degree and in such respects but no further, and this, as it 
is true, so it is absolutely necessary to be taken notice ol 
and allowed them, such general and undistinguishing cen- 
sure of their whole characters, as designing and false, being, 
one main thing which confirms them in their self-deceit* 
They know that the whole censure is not true, and so take 
it for granted that no part of it is. 

But to go on with the explanation of the thing itself, vice 
to general consists m havin g an^Wreas enable and too gread 
to ourselve^n comparison of others. , Bobbery awST 
murder is never jbrom tkedove of injustice or cruelty, hut to 
gratify some other passion, to gain some supposed advan- 
tage, and it is false selfishness alone, whether cool or pas- 
sionate, which makes a man resolutely pursue that end, he 
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it ever so mnclji to tlie injiixy of aaaotlier ; bxit, -wlioreaB, in 
common and ordinary wickedness, this nnreasonablenesSj 
this partiality and selfishness relates only, or chiefly, to the 
temper and passions ; in the characters we are now consi- 
dering it reaches to the nixdei:standing% and infinenoos the 
very judgment.^ And besides that general want of distrnst 
and diffidence concerning onr own character, there are, yon 
see, two things which may thus prejudice and darken the 
understanding itselfj* that overfondness for OTxrselves which 
we are all so liable to, and also^eing under the power of 
any particular passion or, appetite, or engaged in any parti- 
cular pursuit ; and these, especially the last of the two, may 
he in so great a degree as to influence our judgment oven of 
other persons and their behaviour ; thus a man whose temper 
is formed to ambition or covetousness shall even approve of 
them sometimes in others. 

This seems to be, in a good measure, the account of self- 
partiality and self-deceit, when traced up to its original ; 
whether it be, or he not thought satisfactory, that there is 
such a thing is manifest, and that it is the occasion of great 
part of the unreasonable behaviour of men towards each 
other ; that by means of it they palliate their vices and 

® That peculiar regard for ourselves which frequently pi o duces 
this partiality of judgment in our own favour, may have a quite con- 
trary effect, and occasion the utmost diffidence and distrust of our- 
selves; were it only, as it may set us upon a more frequent and 
strict survey and review of our own chaiacter and behaviour. This 
search or recollection itself implies somewhat of diffidence, and the 
discoveries we make, what is brought to our view, may possibly 
increase it, Q-oodwill to another may either blind our judgment, 
so as to make us overlook his faults; or it may put us upon exer- 
cising that j udgmont with greater strictness, to see whether he is so 
faultless and x^^^rfcct as we with him. If that peculiar regard to 
ourselves leads us to examine our own character with this greater 
severity, in order really to improve and grow better, it is the most 
commendable turn of mind possible, and can scarce be to excess. 
But if, as everything hath its counterfeit, we are so much employed 
about ourselves in order to disguise what is amiss, and to make a 
better appeai'ance; or if our attention to ourselves has chiefly this 
effect, it is liable to run up into the greatest weakness and excess, 
and is like all other excesses its own disappointment; for scarce any 
show themsejv^ tg adye-ntage, wJiq ^re oyer-soli oitons of doini^ 
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follies to tlieroselves, and that it prevents fclieir applj^in^ to 
tlxemselves those ^proofs and instructions which they meet 
with either in Scripture or in moral and religious discourses* 
though exactly suitable to the state of their own mind and 
the course of their hehaviour. There is one thing farther 
to he added here, that the temper we distinguish by hard- 
ness of heart wiflb. respect to others, joined with this*^eTf- 
partiality, will carry a man almost any lengths of wickedness 
in the way of oppression, hard usage of others, and even to 
plain injustice, without his having, from what appears, any 
I'cal sense at all of it. This, indeed, was not the general 
character of David, for he plainly gave scope to the affec- 
tions of compassion and goodwill as well as to liis passions 
of another kind. 

-r But as some occasions and circumstances lie more open to 
this self-deceit, and give it greater scope and opportunities 
than others, these require to he particularly mentioned. 

is to be observed, then, thatj^as there are expr ess deter- 
minate acts of wickedness, such as murder, adultery, theft, 
sO;,^n the other hand, there are numberless cases in winch 
the vice and wickedness cannot bajexqqtiv defined.^ but con- 
sists in a certa in general temper and coui'se of action, or in 
the neglect of some duty, suppose charity or any" other, 
whose bounds and degrees are not iixedr ^This is the very 
province of self-deceit and self-partiality, here it governs 
without check or control. For what commandment is there 
bx'oken ? Is there a transgression where tliero is no law ? a 
vice which cannot be defined 

Whoever will consider the whole commerce of human 
life, wiU pAi> great pai-t* nerhans th^ greatest nart 

of the intercourse amongst mankind cannot be reduced to 
iSed determinate rules 5 yet in these cases there is/^ lught 
^land a wrong merciful, a liberal, a kind and compassionate 
behaviour, which surely is our dxity^nd an unmerciful con- 
tracted spirit, a hard and oppressive course of behaviour, 
which is most certainly immoral and vicious ; but who can 
define precisely wherein that contracted spirit and hard 
usage of others consist, as murder and theft may be de- 
fined ? There is not a Word in our language which expresseg 
more detestable wiokedhess than oppression, yet the nature 
of this vice cannot be so exactly stated, nor the bounds of 
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it so determinately marked, as tliat we slicdl bo able to say 
in all instances where rigid right and justice ends and op- 
pression begins. In these cases there is groat latitude left 
for every one to determine for and consequently to deceive 
himself. It is chiefly in theso cases that self-deceit comes 
in, as every one must see that there is much larger scope 
for it here than in express, single, determinate acts of wick- 
edness; however, it comes in with respect to the circum- 
stances attending the most gross and determinate acts of 
wickedness. Of this the story of David, now before ns, 
affords the most astonishing instance. It is really prodi- 
gious to see a man, before so remarkable for virtue and 
piety, going on deliberately from adultery to murder with 
the same cool contrivance, and from what appears, with as 
little distui'bance, as a man would endeavour to prevent the 
ill consequences of a mistake he had made in any common 
matter. That total insensibility of mind with respect to 
those horrid crimes, after the commission of them, mani- 
festly shows that he did some way or other delude Jhimsolf; 
and this could not be with respect to the crimes themselves 
they were so manifestly of the grossest kind. What the 
particular circumstances were with which he extenuated 
xhom, and quieted and deceived himself, is not related. 

Having thus explained the nature of internal hypocrisy 
and self-deceit, and remarked the occasions upon which it 
exerts itself, there are several things further to b© observed 
concerning it ; that/all of the sources to which it was traced 
up are sometimes observable together in on© and the same 
person, bu^liat one of them is more remarkable, and to a 
higJier degree, in some^ and others of them are so in others 
that in general it is a complicated thing, and may bo in all 
different degrees and kinds ; that the temper itself is essen- 
tially in its own nature vicious and immoral. It is unfair- 
_ges s ; it is djshnn^jSd^ it is felseness^of hearty and ic 
therefore so far from extenuating guilt ^hat it is itself the 
greatest of all guilt in proportion to the degree it prevails, 
for it is a corruption of the whole moral character in its 
principle. Our understandinpr and sense of good and evil 
Is the light and guide of life ; if, therefore, this light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness H For this 

Matt. vi. 23- 
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reason our Saviour puts an evil eye as the diiect opposite to 
a amgcle ove ; the absence of that simplicity, which these last - 
words imply, being itself evil and vicious. And whilst men 
arc under the power of this temper, in proportion still to the 
degTeo they are so, they are fortified on every side against 
conviction : and when they hear the vice and folly of what is 
m truth their own course of life, exposed in the justost and 
strongest manner, they will often assent to it, and even carry 
the matter farther; persuading themselves, one does not 
know how, but some way or other persuading themselves, 
that they are out of the case, and that it hath no relation to 
them. Yet, notwithstanding this, there frequently appears 
a suspicion, that all is not right, or as it should be ; and 
perhaps there is always at bottom somewhat of this sort. 
There are doubtless many instances of the ambitious, the 
revengeful, the covetous, and those whom with too great 
indulgence we only call the men of pleasure, who will not 
allowthemselves to think how guilty tlu^y are, who explain 
and argue away their guilt to themselves : and though they 
do really impose upon themselves in some measure, yet there 
are none of them but have, if not a proper knowledge, yet at 
least, an implicit suspicion, where the weakness lies, and 
what part of their behaviour "^they have reason to wish 
unknown or forgotten for ever. Truth, and real good sense, 
and thorough integrity, carry along with them a peculiar 
consciousness of their own genuineness : theie is a fooling 
belonging to them, which does not accompany their counter-? 
feits, error, folly, half-honesty, partial and slight reg'ards to 
virtue and I'ight, so far only as they are consistent with that 
course of gratification which men happen to he set upon 
And, if this be the case ; it is much the same, as if we should 
suppose a man to have had a general veiw of some soenae, 
enough to satisfy him that it was very disagreeable, and then 
to shut his eyes, that he might not liavo a particular or 
distinct view of its several deformities . It is as easy to close 
the eyes of the mind, as those of the body : and the former 
IS more frequently done with wilfulness, and yet not attended 
to, than the latter ; the actions of the mind being more quick 
and transient than those of the senses. This may be further 
illustrated by another thing observable in ordinary life. It 
is not tincommon for persons, who run out, their fortunes 
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62itirc]y to nog loot looking into tli© stat© of llioir affairs, and 
tMs from a general knowledge tkat the condition of them 
is bad. These extravagant people are perpetually ruined 
before they themselves expected it : and they tell yon for an 
excuse, and tell you truly, that they did not think they wore 
so much in debt, or that their expenses so far exceeded their 
income. And yet no one will take this for^an excuse, who is 
sensible that their ignorance of their particular circumstances 
was owing to their general knowledge of them ; that is, their 
general knowledge, that matters were not well with them, 
prevented their looking into particulars. There is somewhat 
of the like kind with this in respect to morals, virtue, and 
religion. Mon lind that the survey of themselves, their own 
heart and temper, their own life and behaviour, doth not 
afford them satisfaction : things are not as they should be : 
therefore they turn away, will not go over particulars, or look 
deeper, lest they should find more amiss. For who would 
choose to be put out of humour with himself ? No one sffrely, 
if it were not in order to mend, and to be more thoroughly 
and better pleased with himself for the future. 

If this sincere self-enjoyment and home -satisfaction bo 
thought desirable, and worth some pains and diligence ; the 
following reflections will, I suppose, deserve your attention ; 
as what may be of sexwice and assistance to all who arc in 
any measure honestly disposed, for avoiding that fatal self- 
deceit, and towards getting acquainted with themselves. 

" The first is, that those who have never had any suspicion 
who itave never made allowances for this weakness in 
themselves, who have never (if 1 may be allowed such a 
manner of speaking) caught themselves in it, may almost 
take for granted that they have been very much misled by 
it. For consider : nothing is more manifest, tjian that affec- 
tion and passion of all kinds influence the judgment. Now 
as^e have naturally a greater regard to ourselves than to 
otliers, as the private affection is more prevalent than the 
public ; the former 'svill have proportionally a greater 
influence upon the judgment, upon our way of considering 
things. People are not backward in owning: this partiality 
of judgment, in cases of friendship and natural relation. 
The reason is obvious, why it is not so readily acknowledgeds 
when the interest which misleads us is more confined, coix- 
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fined to ourselves : but we all take notice of it in each other 
in these cases. There is not any observation more common, 
than that there is no judging of a matter from hearmg only 
one side. This is not founded upon supposition, at least it 
is not always, of a formed design in the relater to deceive : 
for it holds in cases, where he expects that the whole will be 
told over again •by the other side. But the supposition, 
winch this observation is founded upon, is the very thing 
now before us ; namely, that men are exceedingly prone to 
deceive themselves, and judge too favourably in every respect , 
where them^fve^ interest are concerned. 

Thus, though we have he least to susp^t that 

such an interested iierson hath any intention to deceive us, 
yet we of course make great allowances for his having 
deceived himself. If this be general, almost universal, it is 
prodigiou s that every man can think himself an exception, 
and that he is free from tliis self-partiality. The direct con- 
trary is the truth. Every man may take for gi'anted that he 
has a great deal of it, till, from the strictest observation upon 
nimself, he finds particular reason to think otherwise. 

Secondly, There is one easy and almost sure way to avoid 
Doing misled by this self-;^rtial|t2^ and to got acej^uainted 

to the sTispioioTis. 

part of it,^ and keep a steady eye over ourselves in that re- 
spect. Suppose then a man fully satisfied with himself, and 
his own behaviour ; such an one, if you please, as the Phari- 
see in the Gospel, or a better man — well, but allowing this 
good opinion you have of yourself to be true, yet every one 
is liable to be misrepresented. Suppose then an enemy were 
to set about defaming you, what part of your character 
would he single out ? AYhat particular scandal, think you, 
would ho be most likely to fix upon you? And what would 
the world be most ready to believe ? There is scarce a man 
living but could, from the most transient superficial view of 
himself, answer tniif (Question. What is that ill thing, that 
faulty behaviour, which I am apprehensive an enemy, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with me, would be most likely to 
lay to my charge, and which the world would bo most apt 
to believe ^ It is indeed possible that a man may not be 
gxiilty in that respect. All that I say is, let him in plainness 
honestv fix upon that part of his character for a partiou- 
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lar survey and reflection; and l>y this ho will come to be 
acquainted, whether he be guilty or innocent in that x'espect, 
and how far he is one or the other. 

^ Thirdly, It would very much prevent our being misled by 
this self-partiality, to reduce that practical rule of our 
Saviour, whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
even so do unto them, to our judgment, and way of thinking. 
This rule, you see, consists of two parts. One Is^ to substi- 
tute another for yourself, when you take a survey of any 
part of your behaviour, or consider what is proper and fit and 
reasonable for you to do upon any occasion : the other part 
IS, that you substitute yourself in the room of another ; con- 
sider yourself as the person affected by such a behaviour, or 
towards whom such an action is done : and then you would 
not only see, but likewise feel, the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of such an action or behaviour. But alas, the 
rule itself may be dishonestly applied : there are persons, who 
have not impartiality enough with respect to themselves, 
nor regard enough for others, to be able to make a just appli- 
cation of it. This just application, if men would honestly 
make it, is in effect all that I have been recommending ; it 
is the whole thing, the direct contrary to that inward dis- 
honesty as respecting our intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures. And even the bearing this rule in their thoughts, 
may be of some service ; the attempt thus to apply it, is an 
attempt towards being fair and impartial, and may chance 
unawares to show them to themselves, to show them the truth 
of the case they are considering. 

Upon the whole it is manifest, that there is such a thing 
as this self-partiality and self-deceit : that in some persons it 
is to a degree which would be tiionght incjiedible, were not 
the instances before our eyes ; of which the behaviour of 
David is perhaps the highest possible one, in a single par- 
ticular case ; for there is not the least appeal ance, that it 
reached his general character : that we are almost all of us 
influenced by it^n some degree, and in*some I'cspects : that 
therefore every o]&e ought to have an eye to and beware of it. 
And all that I have further to add upon this subject is, that 
either there is a difference between right and wrong, or there 
is not^ religion is true, or it is not. If it be not, there is no 
reason for any ooncem about it : but if it bo true, it requires 
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real fairness of mind and lionesty of heart. And, if people 
will be wicked, they had better of the two be sc^from the 
common vi cions passions without snoh refinements, than 
from this deep and calm sonrco of delnsion ; which rnidei'- 
mines the whole principle of good ; darkens that light, that 
candle of the Lord within, which is to direct our steps ; and 
coiTTipts conscience, which is the guide of life. 


SERMON XI. 

UPOTSr THL LOVE OF OUH JS^EIGHBOUB^ 

[Of the love of our neighbour as I'elated to self-love (xi.}, and as 
Including all vii'tue (xii.) 

I N TRO. — Contracted affections (like self-love), may oppose their 
own end, private good. The supposed contrariety between 
benevolence and self-love may be only apparent. 

1 Self-love, as distinguished from other passions. 

a Self-love has an internal object, other affections external 
objects. 

b Such affections distinct from self-love, though part of our* 
selves. 

o All language recognises this distinction. Self-love produces 
interested actions ; particular affections, actions which are 
friendly, ambitious, passionate, etc. 
d Happiness does not consist in self-love, but in the wise gra 
tiffcation of all our affections. 

e Self-love often fails to produce happiness, it often produces 
anxiety, and 

f When in excess, produces misery. 

Hence self-love is not only distinct from particular affec- 
tions, but is so far from being our only rule, that it often 
disappoints itself, especially when made our only principle. 

2 Beli-lov© as distinguished from benevolence. 

a These are distinguished, though not therefore opposed. 
Shown not to be opposed — 

1 From the Mature of the affections themselves, self-love does 

not exclude particular affections, nor does benevolence. 
All particular affections equally interested or disinterested. 

2 From the course of action suggested by them — • 

Affections tend both to private and to public good. 

Their tendency to one object does not disturb their oon* 

nexion with another. 


2 H 2 
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Benevolence produces as mucli enjoyment as amljliion. 

3 From the temper of mmd pi'oduced by them — 

(a) Benevolence gives a pleasure over and above othoi 

pleasures, with which it does not interfere. 

(b) Has an assurance of special favour from God. 

(c) Hence self-love and benevolence are so far fiom being 

opposed, that the second may be the easiest way of 
gratifying the first, 

(d) B IS true that particular affections may oe gratified, so 

as to interfere with self-love, but benevolence inter- 
feres with it less than any other, 

(e) The origin of the mistake, that benevolence and self- 

love interfere, is in the confusion of property and 
happiness. That they are not opposed zs shown — 

4 Further, from Scripture, which inculcates benevolence, 

and yet recognises self-love, and appeals to it. 

The foi ©going is intended to gain favour for benevolence, which 
is peculiarly enjoined by the spirit and facts of the gospel; and 
which {it if' important to show) is not interfered with by that desire 
for happiness (self love), which is natural to man.] 


Bomians xiii. 9. 

And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

It is commonly observed, that thex'6 is a disposition in men 
to complain of the viciousness and corruption of the age m 
which they live, as greater than that of former ones, whicli 
is usually followed with this farther observationjjjthat man- 
kind has been in that respect much the same in all times. 
ISTow not to determine whether this last be not contradicted 
by the accounts of histoiy ; thus much can scarce be doubted, 
that vice and folly take diifcrcnt tuims. and some particular 
kinds of tiiom are more open and avowed in some ages than in 
others ; and, 1 suppose, it may be spoken of as very much 
the distinction of the presm^it . t o profess a ^contracted 
and gpreater r e gards to se l frinter cst^ than appeal’s to have 
"'&endone foitoerly. Upon this account it seems worth while 
to inquire^^w nether private interest is likely to bo promoted 
In proportloiAio the desre© in which self-love ouirroBBOig us. 
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and prevails OTcr all otliex* principles, ol* wlictlieijifjiiie con- 
ti acted afiection may not possibly be so prevalentas to dis^ 
appoint itself, and evei^ontradict its own end, private good* 

And since, fiirtlier, tnere is general^ tbonglit to be some 
peculiar kind of contrariety betwceii/solf-lovc an^tbe love^ 
of onr neighbour, betweei^he pnrsmt of public ancl/of pri- 
vate good ; insqjimch, that when yon are recommending one 
of these, yon are snpposed to be speaking against the other, 
and from hence arises a secret prejudice against, and fre- 
q^nently open scorn of all talk of public spirit, and real good- 
will to onr fellow creatures; it will be necessary to inguiie 
what resnoc t^benevolence hath t^self-love, andAhe pnrsuiti 
of private interest to the^j^nrsnit m public, or whether thei e 
be anything of that pe^liar inconsistence and contrariety 
between them, over and above what there is between self- 
love and other passions and particular affections, and their 
respective pursuits* 

These inquiries, it is hoped, may be favourably attended 
to, for there shall be all possible concessions made to the 
favourite passion, which hath so much allowed to it, and 
whose cause is so universally pleaded, it shall he treated with 
the utmost tenderness, and concern for its interests. 

In order to this, as well as to determine the forementioned l 
questions, it will he necessary to considei^the nature, the ob- 
ject and end of that self-love, as distiijLg'uished fror^^ther 
principles or affections in the mind, and their respective 
ohjeots. 

man hatly a general desire of his own happiness ; a 
and likewis^a yarietj^of particular affections, passions, and 
to**^ particular external objects, jllie lormh r pro- 
ceeds from, or is self-love, and seems inseparably from all 
sensible creatui'es, who can reflect upon themselves and their 
own interest or happiness, so as to have that interest an 
object to their minds ; what is to he said of tbcJn.tfq r is, that 
they proceed from,^or together make im that particular na- 
ture, according to which man is made. /The object t he form er 
pursues is somewhat internal, our own happiness, enjoyment, 
satisfaction, whether we have, or have not a distinct particular 
perception what it is, or wherein it consists ^he objects of 
th(b latter^ are this or that particular exterh^ thing: which 
tlie affections tend towards, and of which it hath always a 
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particular idea oi perception. The principle we call belf-lov© 
never iseeks anything external for the sake of the things but 
only as a means of happiness or good, particular affections 
rest in the external things themselves. ^ C^nQ belongs to man 
as a reasonable creature reflecting upon his own interest or 
happiness. The othe r, though quite distinct from reason^ 
are as mucii a part of human nature. 

That all particular appetites and passions are towards ex- 
ternal thin^ '"themselves, distiimt iyom the pleasure arising 
from them, is manifested from llen$S, that there could not bo 
Jbhis pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness between 
the object and the passion , there could be no enjoyment or 
delight from one thing more than another, from eating food 
more than from swallowing a stone, if there were not an ajffec- 
tion or appetite to one thing more than another. 

affection, even the love of our neighbour, 
is as really our own affection, as self-love, and the pleasure 
arising from its gratification is as much my own pleasure, as 
the pleasure self-love would have, from knowing I myself 
should be happy some time hence, would be my own plea- 
sure. And if, because every particular affection is a manfe 
own, and the pleasure arising from its gratification his own 
pleasui’e, ox" pleasure to himself, such particular afiection must 
be called self-love,^ according to this way of speaking, no 
creatui’e whatevei^an j>ossibly act but merely from self-love ; 
and evei’y action ^and every affection whatever is to be re- 
Bolved up into this one jprinciple. But then this is not the 
language of mankind : or if it were, we should want words to 
express the difference, betweery^the principle of an action, 
pi'oceeding from cool considei’ation that it will be to my own 
advantage^nd an action, suppose of revenge, or of friend- 
ship, by winch a man runs upon certain ruin, to do evil or 
good to another. It is manifest the principles of these 
actions are totally difierent, and so want different words to 
be distinguished by ; all that they agree ip. is, that they both 
proceed from, and are don© to gratify an inclination in a 
tnanfe self. But the principle or inclination in one case is 
self-love, in the other, hatred or lovo of another. There is 
thch a distinction betweei^he cool principle of self-love, oi 
general desire of our own happiness, as one part of our na- 
[“See Note on p. 390.] 
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ture, and one principle of action ; an^ke particular affec-! 
fcions towards particular external objects, as an other part of 
our nature, and another principle of action* How much so- 
eT-er therefore is to be allowed for self-loTe, yet it cannot bo 
allowed to be the whole of our inward constitution, because, 
ycni see, there are other parts or principles which come into it«. 

further Jpiiyaj ^e hap nine ss or arood is all which self-love 
can make us desire, or be concerned about ; in having this, 
consists its gratification, it is an affection to oui'solves, a re- 
gard to our own interest, happiness, and xnivate good , and 
in the proxjoition a man hath this, he is interested, or a lover 
of himself* Let this be kexDt in mind ; because there is oom-^ 
monly, as I shall presently have occasion to observe, anothei 
sense put upon these words,# On the other hand, particular 
aff eetiona tend towai^ds particular external things ; these are 
their objects, having these is their end, in this consists their 
gratification, no matter whether it be, or be not, upon the 
whole, our, interest or happiness, /►An action done from the 
former of these principl es is called an interested action.^ An 
action proceeding from any of the latter has its denomination 
of passionate, ambitious, friendly, revengeful, or any other, 
from the particular appetite or afiection from which it pro« 
coeds, Thu^self-love as one loart of human iiattire, an<^ho 
several particular principles as the other part, are, themselves, 
thmr objects and ends, stated and shown, 

hence it will be easy to see, how far, and in what 
ways, each of these can contribute and be subservient to the 
private good of the individual. Happinessjdoes not consist 
in . self-lov e. The desire of happines is no more the thing 
itself, than the desire of laches is the jpossession or enjoyment 
of them. People may love tliemselves with the most entire^ 
and unbounded affection, and yet be extremely miserable. 
Neither can self-love any way help them out, but by setting' 
them on wOTk to get rid of the causes of their misery, to gaiej 
or make use of thoge objects which are by nature adapted tc^ 
afford sat^aotioT^^ Happiness or satisfaction consists onl^^ 
in the enl^y^ei^ i^f those objects, which are by nature suited 
to our several particular appetites, passions, and affections^ 
So that if self-love wholly engrosses us, and leaves no rooim 
fox^ any other principle, there can be absolutely no such thing 
ataJ] as hax>piness, or enjoyment of any kind whatever; since! 
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happiness consists in tlio gratification of paiticnlat passions^ 
wb-icli sux^poses the havmg of them. Self-love thei^loes not 
constitute this or that good ; hut, onr 

interest or good being oonstmit^iau^^ and supposed 

self-love only puts us upon obtaining and securing it. 
Therefore if it be probable that self-love may prevail and 
j^ert itself in a degree or manner which i ^nat subservien t 
to this end ; then it will not follow, that our interest will 
be promoted in proportion to the degree in which that 
principle engrosses us, and prevails over others. i^ay, 
further, the private and contracted affection, when it is 
not subservient to this end, private good, may, for anything 
that appears, have a direct contrai'y tendency and effect. 
And if we will consider the matter, we shall see that it 
oftm really has. Disengagement is absolutely necessary 
to enjoyment, and a person may have so steady and fixed an 
eye upon Ms own interest, whatever he places it in, as may 
hinder him from attending to many gratifications within his 
reach, which others liave their minds free and open to. Over 
fondness for a cMld is not generally thought to be for its ad- 
vantage ; and if there be any guess to be made from appear- 
ances, surely that character we call gel^ sh^ is not the most 
promising for happiness. Such a temper may plainly be and 
exert itself in a degree and manner which may give unneces- 
sary and useless solicitude and anxiety, in a degree and man- 
ner which may prevent obtaining the means and materials 
of enjoyment, as well as the maldng use of them. Immode- 
rate self-love does very ill consult its own interest : and how 
much soever a paradox it may appear, it is certainly true, 
that even from self-love we should endeavour to get over all 
inordinate regard to, and consideration of ourselves^ Ever^ 
one of our passions and affections hath its natura f^nSb ^ana 
bound, which may easily he exceeded ; whei'eas our enjoy- 
ments can possibly be but in a determinate measure and 
degree. Therefore such excess of the ^affection, since it 
cannot procure any enjoyment, must in all cases bo useless, 
but is generally attended with inconveniences, and often is 
downright pain and misery. This holds as mtich with regard 
to self-love as to all other affections. A The natural degree of 
|t, so far as it sets us on work to gain and mahe use of tlio 
mateiials of satisfaction may bo to our real advantage, but 
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beyond or besides tlais, it is in several respects an incon- 
venience and disadvantage. Tims it appears, that fcrivaie 
interest is so far from being likely to be promoted in propor- 
tion to the degree in -whiol^self-love engrosses ns, and pre- 
vails over all other prinoi;]^s, that the contracted ahcctioa 
may bo so prevalent as to disappoint itself, and oven contra-, 
diet its own end x^rivate good. 

Bnt who, except the most sordidly ofivetons, ever 
xhonght there was any rivalsliip betweeq/the love of gieat- 
noss, honour, power, or hetweoiyscnsnal appetites^nd self- 
love ? No, there is a perfect harmony between thiSm, It is 
by means of/,these particular apx>etites and affections that 
self-love is gratified in enjoyment, hapxjiness, and satisfac- 
tion The competition and rival ship is betweer^ self-love, 
an^the love of our neighbour affection which leads as 

out of ourselves, makes us regardless of our own interest, 
and substitute that of another in its stead.” Whether then 
there be any peculiar competition and contrariety in this 
case, shall now be considered. 

* Self-love and interestedness was stated to consierfc in or be 
an affection to ourselves, a regay-(\ to our owimrivate good : 
it is therefore distinct fronf^enevolence, which i s^an affection 
to the good of our fellow-creatures, Bu^hat benevolence is 
distinct from, that is, not the same thing wit^self-Iove, is 
no reason for its being looked upon with any^culiar sus- 
picion ; because every principle whatever, by means of 
w;;hich self-love is gratified, is distinct from it , and all things 
which are distinct from each other, are equally so, A man 
has an affection or aversion to another : that one of these 
tends to and is gratified by doing good, that the other tends 
to and is gratified by doing harm, does not in the least alter 
the respect which either one or the other of these inward 
feelings has to self-love. We use the word property so as to 
exclude any other persons having an interest in that of which 
we say a particular man has the property. And we often 
use the word selfish so as to exclude in the same manner all 
regards to the good of others. But the cases are not parallel : 
for though that exclusion is really part of the idea of pro- 
perty j yet such positive exclusion, or bringing this peculiar 
disregar^^'fK?^ gTdb^ of pthers into the idea, or self- love, Is 
in reality adding to the idea of changing it from what it w^aa 
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before stated to consist in, namely, in an affection to our- 
selves.^ This bemg the whole idea of self-love, it cannot 
otherwise exclnde goodwill or love of others, than merely by 
not including it, no otherwise, than it excludes love of arts 
or reputation, or of anything else. liToither on the other 
hand does /benevolence, any more than love of arts or ol 
reputation, exclud^sclf-love. Love of oiiii;:* neighbour then 
has just the same ^fespect to, is no more distant from self- 
love, than haired of our neighbour, or than love or hatred of 
anything else. Thus the principles, from which men rush 
upon certain ruin for the destruction of an enemy, and for 
the preservation of a friend, have the same respect to the 
piuvate affection, and are equally interested, or equally dis- 
interested : and it is of no avail, whether they are said to bo 
one oi’ the other. Therefore to those who are shocked to 
hear virtue spoken of as disinterested, it maybe allowed that 
it is indeed absurd to speak thus of it ; unless hatred, several 
particular instances of vice, and all the common auctions 
and aversions in mankind, arc acknowledged to be disin- 
terested too. Is there any less inconsistence, between the 
love of inanimate things, or of creatures merely sensitive, 
and self-love ; than between self-love, and the love of our 
neighbour? Is desire of and delight in the happiness of 
another any more a diminution of self-love, than desire of 
and delight in the esteem of another? They are both 
equally desire of and delight in somewhat external to om’- 
selves : either both or neither are so. The object of self-love 
is exx3resBed in the term, self : and every appetite of sense, 
and every particular affection of the heart, are equally in- 
terested or disinterested, because the objects of them all are 
equally self or sc^ewhat else. Whatever ridicule therefore 
the mention of a^disinterosted principle or action maybe sup- 
posed to lie open to, must, upon the matter being thus stated, 
relate tqj^mbition, and every appetite and particular affec- 
tion, as much as to benevolence. And^indeed all the ri- 
dicule, and all the grave perplexity, of which this subject 
hath had its full share, is merely from words. The most 
intelligible way of speaking of it seems to be this : that self- 
love and the actions done in consequence of it‘(for these will 
presently appear to he the same as to this question) are in- 
terested ; that particular affections towards external objects, 

' P. 471. 
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aiid tlio actions done in consequence of those aflections^ arc 
not so. But every one is at libeidiy to use words as be pleases. 
All that is here insisted upon is, that ambition, revenge, 
benevolence, all particular passions whatever, and aU the 
actions they produce, are equally interested or disinterested 
Thus it appears that there is no peculiar contrariety be-^ 
tween/ self-love atid^/benevolenoe ; no greater oompetitioii 
between these, than between any other particular affections 
and self-love* This relates to the affections themselves. 
Let us now see whether there be any peculiar oontrarie-^ 
between the respective courses of life which these affections 
lead to ; whether there be any greater competition between 
tlio pui’suit of private and^f "'public good, than between any 
other particular pursuits that of private good* 

There seems no other reason to suspect that there is any 
such peculiar contrariety, but only that the courses of action 
whiclj^ benevolence leads to, has a more diicct tendency to 
imomote the good of others, than that course of action which 
love of reputation, suppose, or any other particular affection 
loads to. But that any affection tends to the happiness of 
another, does not hinder its tending to one's own happiness 
top. That others enjoy the benefit of the air and the light of 
"the sun, does not hinder but that these are as much oner's 
Dwn pidvate advantage now, as they would be if we had the 
property of them exclusive of all others. So a pursuit which 
tends to promote the good of another, yet may have as great 
tendency to promote private interest, as a x^rirsuit which 
does not tend to the good of another at all, oi' which is mis- 
chievous to him. All pai'ticular affections whatever/ resent- 
ment^benevolenc^love of arts, equally lead to a course of 
action for their own gratification, i. e-, the gratification of 
ourselves,; and the gratification of each gives delight : so far 
then it is manifest they have all the same reanect to private ^ 
!ntei*est. IsTow take into consideration further concerning 
these three pursnit^j ^hat the end of the fi rst is the harm, of the 
Reeond pthe good of another, of the last , somewhat indifferent : 
and is there any necessity that these additional considera- 
tions should alter the respect , which we before saw theses 
three pursuits had to private interest ; or render any one of 
them less conducive to it, than any other ? Thus one man’s 
affection is to honour as his end ; in order to obtain wMch^ - 
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lie thinks no pains too great* Suppose another with such a 
singularity of mind, as to liaTO the same affection to public 
good as his end, which he endeaTOurs with the same labour 
to obtain. In case of success, surely theyinan of benev olenco 
hath as great enjoyment as theJlnan of ambition ; they both 
cq[ually having the end their affections, in the same degree, 
tended to : but in case of disapporntmenj, the benevolent 
man has clearly the advantage ; since endeavouring to dfit 
good, considered as a v irtuou s, pursuit, isrij.Ta^ti&Qd by its 
consci ousness, i\ e.^Sln a degree its ovm reward. 

And as to these two, or benevolence and any other i:>ar- 
ticular passions whatever, considered in a further view, as 
forming a general temper, which more or less disposes us lor 
enjoyment of all the common blessings of life, distinct from 
their own gratification: is /benevolence less the temper of 
tranquillity and freedom than ^mbitaon or covetousness? 
Does the benevolent man appeaJr less eas y with himself, from 
his love to his neighbour? Does heloss^relish his being? Is 
there any peculiar gloom seated on his face ? Is his mind 
less open to entertainment, to any particular gratification ? 
Nothing is more manifest, than that being in good-humour, 
which is benevolence whilst it lasts, is itself the temper of 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Suppose then a man sitting down to consider how he might 
^become most easy to himself, and attain the greatest plea- 
sure he could ; all that which is his real natural happiness. 
This can only consist in the enjoyment of those objects, 
which are by nature adapted to our several faculties. These 
particular enjoyments make up the sum total of our hap- 
piness : and they are supposed to arise from riches, honours, 
and the gratification of sensual appetites : he it so : yet none 
profess themselves so comxffetely happy in these enjoyments, 
but that there is room left in the mind for others, if they 
were presented to them : nay these, as much as they engage 
us, aremot thought so high, hut that hun^n nature is capab2€ 
even of greater. NTow there have been persons in all ages, 
who have professed that they found satisfaction in the ex- 
ercise of charity, in the love of their neighbour, in ende^ 
vourmg to promote the happiness of all the y had to do wif.h ^ 
and in the pursuit of what is just and right and good, as the 
general bent of their mind, and end of their life ; and tha^ 
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[doing- an action of baseness or cruelty, would be as great 
violenc e to tboir self, as much breaking in upon their na&Lro, 
as any external force. Poi'sons of this character would add, (b) 
ff they might be heard, that they consider themselves as act- 
ing in the view of an infinite Being, who is in a itiucli higher 
sense the object of reverence and of love, than all the \yorld 
besides : and thoi^fore they could have no more enjoyment 
from a wdeked action done imder his eye, than the persons to 
wdiom they are making thedr apology could, if all mankind 
were the spectators of it ; and that the satisfaction of ap- 
proving themselves to his unerring judgment, to whom they 
thus refer all their actions, is a more continued settled satis- 
faction than any tliis wmiid can afford ; as also fliat they 
have, no less than others, a mind free and open to all the 
common innocent gratifications of it, such as they are. And 
if we go no further, does there appear any absurdity in this ? 
Will any one take upon him to say, that a man cannot find 
his account in this general course of life, as much as in the 
most unbounded ambition, and the excesses of pleasure? Or 
that such a person has not consulted so well for himself, for 
the satisfaction and peace of his own mind, as the ambitious 
or dissolute man? And^^ugli^m consideration, that Grod 
himself will in the en^ustify xheir taste, and support their 
cause, is not formally to be insisted upon here ; yet thus 
much comes in, that all enjoyments whatever are much 
more clear and unmixed from the assurance that they will 
end well. Is it certain thendhat there is nothing in these 
X)retGnsions to happiness P-^ospecially when there are not 
wanting persons, who have supported themselves with satis- 
factions of this kind in sickness, poverty, disgrace, and in the 
very pangs of death ; whereas it is manifest all other enjoy- 
ments fail in those circumstances. This surely look s suspicious 
of having somewhat in it. Self-lov e methinks should be 
alarmed. May she not possibly pass over gi'eater pleasures, 
tlmn those she is so ivholly taken up with ? 

shnrt of the matter is no more than this. Happiness 
vonsists in the gi*atification of certain affections, appetites, 
passions, with objects which are by adapted to them, 

may indeed set us on work to gratify these : but 
happiness or enjoyment has no immediate cenneotion witli 
self-love but arises ffom such gratification ale ne- Love of 
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our neighboru' is one of those affections. This, consideicd 
as a vii-tuons principle, is gratified by a consciousness of 
endeavouring to promote the good of others 5 but considered 
as a natural affection, its gratification consists in the actual 
accomplishment of this endeavour, bTow indulgence or 
gratification of this affection, whether in that consciousness, 
or this accomplishment, has the same I'cspect to interest, as 
indulgence ot any other affection ; they equally proceed 
from or do not proceed from self-love, they equally include 
or equally exclude this principle. Thus it appears, that be- 
nevolence and the pursuit of public good hath at least as 
great respect to self-love and the pursuit of private good, afe 
any other particular passions, and their re^^ectivc pursuits, 
ISfeither is covetousness, whether as a teApe r- or any 

exception to this. For covetousness is meant the desire 
and pursuit of riches for their own sake, without any regai d 
to, or consideration of the uses of them , this liath as little to 
do with self-love, as benevolence hath. Bu^y this word is 
usually meant, not such madness and total distraction of 
mind, but immoderate affection to and pursuit of riches 
as possessions in order to some farther end : namely, satis- 
faction, interest, or good. This therefore is not a particular 
affection, or particular pursuit, but it is the general principle 
of sclfrlovo, and the general pursuit of our own interest ; for 
which reason, the word selfish is by every one appro}3riated 
to this temper and pm suit. How as it is ridiculous to asseit, 
that self-love andfthe love of our neighbour are the sj^mo ; so 
iicitlicr is it assei^d, that following these different afrections 
hath the same tendency and respect to our own interest. 
The comparison is not between self-love and the love of our 
neighbour; between iiursuit of oui" own interest, and the 
interest of others : but between the several particular aficc- 
tions in human nature towards external objects, as one pai't 
of the comparison ; and the one particular affection to the 
good of our neighbour, as the other part of it ; and it has 
been shown, that all these ha-^^ same respect to self-love 
and private interest. 


There is indeed frequently an inoofisisten ce or mxenonnjc ? 

(merest, an yt h ^ ' 


betweeiV self-love or private interest, an^fbe sovwal par- 
ticxilar appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuit^ they 
lead to. But this competition or interfering is merely acoi- 
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dental ^ and happens nmoli oftencr between/pridOj^rcFong^^ 
gensua l gratifications, an^private interest, than betwe^i^ri^ 
vate interest an3^eiieYol4fice. !For notliing is more oommoti, 
than to see men give themelves np tc/u passion or an affec- 
tion t^heir kaovTo'prejndioo and rniny and in direct contra- 
diction to manifest and real interest, and the loudest calls of 
self-love: whereas the seeming competitions and interfeiing 
between bonevolaince and private interest, relate much more to 
the materials or means of enjoyment, than to enjoyment itself. 
There is often an interfering in the former, when there is none 
in the latter. Thus as^^to riches : so much money as a man 
gives away, so much loss will remain in his possession. Here 
is a real interfering. But though a man cannot possibly givo^ 
without lessening Ms fortune, ye^liere are multitudes might 
give without lessoning their owir enjoyment ; because they 
may have more than they can turn to any real use or ad- 
vantage to themselves. Thus the more thought and time 
anyone employs about the interests and good of others, he 
must necessarily have less to attend his own ; but he may 
have so ready and large a supply of his own wants, that 
such thought might he really useless to himself, though of 
groat service and assistance to others. 

The general mistake that there is some greater inconsist- 
cnec^between endeavouring to promote the good of another 
andj^^self-interest, than bctwecn/self-interest andjfpursuing 
anything else, seems, as hath already been hinted, to arise 
from our notions of property ; and to be carried on by this 
propert y's being supposed to b^itself our happiness or good. 
People ware so very "taken up with thj^ one i^).fe2^, 

that they seem from it to have formed a general way oi 
thinking, which they apply to other things that they have 
noliiing to do with. Hence, in a confused and shght way 
it might well he taken for gxanted, that another’s having nc 
interest in an affection (i, e., his good not being the objeci 
of it) renders, as one may speak, the proprietor’s interesi 
in it greater ; that if another had an interest in it. 

this would render Ms less, or occasion that such affectior 
could not be so friendly to selfdove, or conducive to private 
good, as an afiection or pursuit which has not a regard tc 
the good of another. This I say might bo taken for granted 
whilst it was not attended to, that rhe object of ever> 
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pinticiilar 'afFoction is eodially somewhat external to otir- 
selYGS; whctlier/it be tlie ijood of anotlier pers'on, or 
whether^t be any otner external thin^, makes no alteration 
with regard to its being one’s own affection, and the grati- 
iication of it one’s own private enjoyment. And so far 
as it is taken for granted, that barely having the means 
and materials of enjo3rment is what constitutes interest and 
happiness ; that our interest or good consists in possessions 
themselves, in having the x^i'op^^^^ty of riches, houses, lands, 
gardens, not in the enjoyment of them ; so far it will even 
more strongly be taken for granted, in the way already 
explained, that an affection’s conducing to the good of ano- 
ther, must even necessarily occasion it to conduce less to 
private good, if not to be positively detrimenta l to it. Foi', 
i^Jproperty an^^appiness are one and the same thing, as by 
increasing the property of another, you lessen your property 
sofhj promoting the happiness of another, you must lessen 
your own happiness. But whatever occasioned the mistake, 
I hope it has been fully proved to be one : as it has boon 
proved, 'that there is no peculiar rivalship or competition 
betwee^Y,^^ll'■love and^enevolence j that as there may be a 
competition between these two, so *there may also between 
any particular affection whatever and self-love ; that every 
particular affection, benevolence among the rest, is sub- 
servient to self-love by being the instrument of private 
enjoyment ; and that in one respect benevolence contributes 
more to private interest, enjoyment or satisfaction, than 
any other of the particular common affections, as it is in a 
degree its own gratification. 

^ And to all these things may be added, tha-j/religion, from 
whence arises our strongest obligation t^^enevolence, is so 
far from disowning the principle ojf self-love, that it often 
addresses itself to that very prmcipre, and’" always to the 
mind m that state when leason presides ; and there can no 
access bo had to the understanding but by convincing men 
that the course of hfo would persuade them to is not 
oontrai'y to their interest. It may he allow^ed, without any 
prejudice to the cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas 
of ha ppin ess and misery are of all our ideas the nearest and 
most important to xis that they will, nay, if you pletiso, 
tliat they ought to prevail over* those of order, aid beauty, 
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and harmony^ and proportion^ if there should oYet be, as it 
is impossible there ever should be, any inconsistence 
between them : though these last two, as expressing the 
fitness of actions, are real as truth itself. Let it be allowed, 
though Tirtue or moral rectitude does indeed consist in 
affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, as 
such ; yet that when we sit down in a cool hour, we can 
neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we 
are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least 
not contrary to it. 

Commoi:Ji.reasorL ancj^ j^^^^^aanity will have some infiuenco- 
upon manMnd, whatever becomes of speculations : bur, so^ 
far as the mterests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the 
world depends upon its appearing to have no _contrarietyL to i 
private interest and self-love. The foregoing observations 
therefore, it is hoped, may have gained a little ground in 
favour of the precept before us ; the particular explanation 
of which, shall be the subject of the next discourse. 

I will conclude at present, with observing the peculiar 
obligation which we are under to virtue and religion, as 
enforced in the verses following the text, in the lEpistle for 
the day, tiom our {Saviour’s coining into the world. Tlae 
nigh t is far spent , the day is at hand ; let us therefore cast 
*o5r the worhs of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light, etc. The meaning and force of which exhortation is, 
that Christianity lays us under new obligations to a good life, 
as by it the will of God is more clearly revealed, and as i t 
affords additional motives to the practice of it, over and 
above those which arise out of the nature of virtue and 
vice; I might add, as our Saviour has set us a perfect 
example of goodness in our own nature. Xow love and 
charity is plainly the thing in which he hath pTac^ his 
religion*”;"*' in which therefore, as we have any iDretence to 
the name of Christians, we must place ours. Ho hath at 
^ciice enjoined it ?Lpon us by way of command with peculiar 
force ;^nd by his example as having undertaken the work of 
our salvation out of pure love and goodwill to manMnd. 
The endeavour to set home this example upon our minds is 
a very proper employment ef this season , which is bringing 
on tlio festiva l of his birth ; which as it may teach us many 
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excellent lessons of Immility, resignation, and obedience to 
the will of Qod ; so there is none it recommends with greater 
authority, force and advantage, than this of love and 
charity ; since it was for ns men, and for onr salvation, that 
he came down from heaven and was incarnate, and was 
made man ; that h© might teach us onr duty, and more 
©specially that he might enforce the practice of it, reform 
mankind, and finally bring ns to that eternal salvation, of 
which he is the author to all those that obey him. 


SERMON XII. 

UPOI!^ THE LOVE OF OUB NEIGHBOITB. 

[IssfTiio. — The subject of the discourse. Considei' — 

1 The object of the a:ffectxon , 

Love of our neighbour, or benevolence, seeks the good of 

others, and m its noblest form it is the perfection of Q-od. 

Why defined as love of our neighhoxcr* 

The proper extent of the affection: We are to love others as 

ourselves^ This implies — 

1 That this love is to be of the same hind. 

We have a common interest in others, and in ourselves. 

This is the proper temper of virtue; lo'De. 

2 That our love for others is to hear a certain proportion^ to 

our love for ourselves. 

A proportion in affections implied in all virtuous cha- 
racters. 

Bo a due proportion of benevolence and self-love is implied 
here. 

What the proportion is to be, is not easily decided, for affec- 
tion is not easily measured; but as to actio7is^ the expres- 
sions of affection, the more others occupy our thoughts 
(provided we neglect not ourselves), the better. Even 
if this imply — 

3 That our love for others is to equal our love for ourselveb, 
no ill consequence can ensue, for ^ 

Men have other affections for themselves, not felt for 
others. 

They are specially interested in themselves. 

They have a particular perception of their 'Uwn interests, 
so that there is no fear of self-neglect. 
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S The mfiLuence of this affection upon our genti*al temper Its 
effect is — 

1 To produce all charitahleness. 

2 To fit men for every relation and duty, 

3 To moderate party feeling. 

4 To prevent, or lieal all strife. 

4 This affection includes all virtue. 

Heason, as subservient to henevolenoe, is supposed to operate 
in enforcing attention to particular relations. 

1 Love pi'ompts men to seek the greatest happiness of all, 

which is itself a discharge of all our obligations. 

2 Love even prompts to the practice of personal virtues 

(temperance, etc.), and certainly the neglect of these 
virtues implies a deficiency of love to others. 

(Note on the nature of virtue. 

1 It may be our duty to regard other ends besides hap- 

piness, 

2 We actually disapprove certain dispositions without 

thinking of consequences. 

3 And approve others.) 

3 Apart from particular natures and cmcumstances, love in- 

cludes all goodness 5 and 

4 Piety itself is the love of Qod, as an infinitely good Being.] 


Romans xiii. 9, 

And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

EIaviho already removed the prejudices againsty^publio spixit, 
or the love of our neighboui% on the side ol^idvate interest 
and self-love ; I proceed to the particular explanation of the 
precept before us, by showin.gyf'who is our neighboui' :/in 
what sense we are required to love him as ourselves £^the 
i nfluence such love would have upon our behaviour in life ; 
and lastly^how this commandment comprehends in it all 
others. 

I. The objects and due extent of this affection will be 
understood^ by attending^^ the nature of itj and to the 
uatnre and circumstances of mankind m this world. The 
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iove of O'Ur noiglibonr is tlie same with chaiity^ benevo- 
o r j;oodwill : it iB an aheotion t o the good anS. liap« 
piness of oar fellow-creatares. This implies in it a dis- 
position to jprodaoe happiness : and this is the simple notion 
of goodness, which appears so amiable wherever we meet 
with it. From hence it is easy to see, that the perfection of 
goodness consists in love to the whole aniverse. This is the 
perfection of Almighty God. 

f Bui/ as man is so much limited in his cap^acity, a^so small 
a part of the creation comes under hisjQOj;ice and inflnonoe, 
and as^e are not used to consider things in so^ general a 
way ; it is not to be thought of, that the universe should bo 
the object of benevolence to such creatures as we are. Thus 
in that precept of our Saviour/ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect, the perfection of the 
-'Divine goodness is proposed to our imitation ^ it is pi*o- 
miscuous, and extends to the evil as well as the good ; not 
as it is absolutely universal, imitation of it in this respect 
being plainly beyond us. The object is too vast. For this 
reason moral writers alsc^have substituted a less general 
object for our benevolence, mankind. But this likewise is 
"kn object too general, and very much out of our view . 
2^herefore persons more practical have, instead of mankind, 
put oux' country ; and made the principle of virtue, of human 
virtue, to consist in the entire uniform love of our country ; 
and this is what we call a public spirit , which in men of 
jmblic stations is the character of a patriot. But this is 
speaking to the upper part of the world. Kingdoms and 
governments are large ; and the sphere of action of far the 
gxeatest part of mankind is much narrower than the govern- 
. ment they live under ; or however , common men do not 
consider their actions as affecting the whole communily of 
which they are members. There plainly is wanting a less 
general and nearer object of benevolence for the bulk of 
men, than that of their country. Therefoi^e the Scripture, 
not being a book of theory and speculation, but a plain rule 
of life for mankind, has ydth the utmost possible proxiriety 
put the principle of virtue upon the love of our neighbour j 
which is that part of the universe, that part of mankind, 
tlmt part of our country, which corner under oui* immediate 

^ Matt. V. 48. 
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Botico, acquaintance, and inducnce, and with which we liaTO 
to do. 

This is plainly the true account or reason, why oui 
Saviour places the principle of virtue in the love of om* 
neighbour; and the account itself shows who are compre- 
hended under that relation* 

II. Let us no^ consider in what sense we are commanded 2 
to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

This precept, in its fii'st delivery by our Saviour, is thus 
introduced : Thou shalt love the Lord thy Grod with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength ; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. These very different manners of ex- 
pression do not lead our thoughts to the same measure or 
degi'ee of love, common to both objects ; but to one, peculiar 
to each. Supposing then, which is to he supposed, a distinct 
meaning and propriety in the words/as thyself ;xlie precept j 
we are considering will admit of any of these senses ,/ that | 
we bear the same k^d^ of affection to our neighbour, as we 
do to cursives ; oi^hat the love we bear to our neighboui 
should have some cei^talr> ^ :>7-npnrtj,op_or other to self-love 5 
or, lastl;^that it should bear the particular proportion ol 
oqualityf tliat it be in the same degree. 

^/Tirst? The precept may be understood as requiring only, 
that wo have the same Mn^j of affection to our fellow-crea- 
tures, as to ourselves ; that, as every man has the principle 
bf self-love, which disposes him to avoid misery, and consu lt 
[his own happiness ; so we should cultivate the affection ol 
goodwill to our neighbour, and that it should influence u s to 
pSve the same kind of regard to him. This at least must be 
commanded ; and this will not only prevent our being in- 
jurious to him, but will also nut us Jip on promoting his gocyl . 
There are blessings in life, which we share in common with 
others ; peace, plenty, freedom, healthful seasons. But real 
bonevolence to our feUow-creatm-es would give us the notion 
of a common interest in a stricter sense ; for in the degree 
we love one another, his interest, his joys and sorrows, ai'e 
our own. It is^rom self-lore that we form the notion of 
private good, ana consider it as our own :^ovg of om’ neigh- 
bour would teach us thus to appropriate to ourselves his 
good and welfare ; to consider ourselves as having a real 
share in his happiness* Thus the principle of benevolence 
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would be an advocate witbin our ovm breasts, to take care 
of tbe interests of om* fellow-creatures in all the interfering 
and competitions which cannot but be, from the imperfection 
of our nature, and the state we are in. It would likewise, in 
some measure, lessen that interfering ; and hinder men from 
forming so strong a notion of private good, exclusive of the 
good of others, as we commonly do. ThtTs, as the private 
affection makes us in a peculiar manner sensible of humanity# 
justice, or injustice, when exercised towards ourselves ; love 
of our neighbour would give us the same kind of sensibility 
in his behalf. This would be the greatest secuiity of our 
uniform obedience to that most equitable rule ; Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them. 

All this is indeed no more than that we should have a real 
Ipye to our neighbour : but then, which is to be observed, 
the words, ^ thyself/^ express this in the most distinct 
manner, and determine the precept to relate to the affection 
itself. The advantage, which this principle of benevolence 
has over other remote considerations, is that it is itself the 
temper of virtue ; and likewise, that it is the chief, nay the 
only effectual security of our performing the several offices 
of kindness we owe to our fellow-creatures. When from 
distant considerations men resolve upon anything to which 
they have no liking, or perhaps an aversencss, they aie 
perpetually finding out evasions and excuses ; which need 
never be wanting, if people look for them : and they equivo- 
cate with themselves in the plainest cases in the world. 
This may be in respect to single determinate acts of virtue : 
but it comes in much more, where the obligation is to a 
general course of behaviour ; and most of all, if it be such as 
cannot be reduced to fixed determinate rules. This observa- 
tion may account for the diversity of the expression, in that 
known passage of the prophet Micah : to do justly, and to 
love mercy. A man’s heart must be formed to humanity and 
benevolence, ho must love mercy, otherwise ho will not aci 
mercifully in any settled course of behaviour. As consider- 
ation of the future sanctions of religion is our only security 
of persevering in our duty, in cases of great temptations : so 
to get our heart and temper formed to a love and^Jijyi^ 
what is srood is absolutelv necessary in order to our be-l 
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liaTing rnghtlj in the familiar and daily iiitercourses amongst 
i^iankind. 

Secondly. Tlie precept before ns may be 'understood to 
require, that we love our neighbour in some certain propor- 
tion or other, according* as we love ourseives. AndlndeeaTa 
man^s character cannot be determined by the love he bears 
to bis neighbour;, considered jabsolutely : but the proportion 
which this bears to self-love, whether it be attended to or 
not, is the chief thing which forms the character, and in- 
fluences the actions. Eor as the form of the body is a com- 
position of various parts ; so likewise our inward stractixre is 
not simple or uniform, but a composition of various passions, 
appetites, affections, together with rationality ; including in 
this last both the discernment of what is right, and a dis- 
position to regulate ourselves by it. There is greater 
variety of parts in what jwe oaU a character, J^han there are 
features in a face : and tlm /norahty of that is no more de- 
termined by one part, than^he beauty or deformity of this is 
cy one single feature : eacnis to be judged of by all the parts 
or features, not taken singly, but together. In the inward 
frame the various passions, appetites, affections, stand in dif- 
ferent respects to each othOT. The principles in our mind 
may b^ contradictory, or^hecks and allays only, o^n- 
centives and assistants to each other. And principles -umich 
in their nature have no kind of contrariety or affinity may 
yet accidentally be each other^s allay s or jncentlves . 

Prom hence it comes to pass, that though we were^ able to- 
look into the inward contexture of the heart, and see with 
the greatest exactness in what degree any one prinoiplg is in 
a particular man ; we could not from thence determine, how 
far that principle would go towards forming the character, 
or what influence it would have upon the actions, unless we 
could likewise discern what other principles prevailed in him, 
and see the proportion which that one bears to the others. 
Thus, though twc^men should have the affection of compassion 
in the same degree exactly ; yet one may have the principle 
of resentment, or of ambition so strong in him, as to prevail 
over that of compassion, and prevent its having any influence 
upon his actions ; so that he may deserve the character of an 
hard or cruel man : whereas the other, having compassion 
in just the same degree only, yet having resentment ox 
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amTbition m a lowcx- degree, his compassion may pi erail over 
them, so as to influence his actions, and to denominate his 
r^cmper compassionate. So that, how strange soever it may 
appear to people who do not attend to the thing, yet it is 
quite manifest, that, when we say one man is more resenting 
or compassionate than another, this does not necessarily 
imply that on© has the principle of resentm^t or of compas- 
sion stronger than the other. For if the proportion, which 
resentment or compassion bears to other inward principles, is 
greater ia one than in the other ; this is itself sufficient to deno- 
minate one more resenting or compassionate than the other. 

Further, the whole system, as I may speak, of affections 
(including rationality) which constitute the heart, as this 
word is used in Scripture and on moral subjects, are each and 
all of them stronger in some than in others. Now the pro- 
portion which the two general affections, be pevolence and 
self-love i, bear to each other, according to this interpretation 
of the text, denominates men’s character as to virtue. Sup- 
pose then one man to have the principle of benevolence in a 
higher degree than another : it will not follow from hence, 
that his general temper or character or actions will be more 
benevolent than the other’s. For he may have self-lo'^^e in 
such a degree as quite to prevail over benevolence ; so that 
at may have no influence at all upon his actions ; whereas 
benevolence in the other person, though in a lower degree, 
may yet be the strongest prmciple in his heart ; and strong 
enough to be the guide of his actions, so as to denominate 
him a good and virtuous man. The case is here as in scales : 
it is not one weight, considered in itself, which determines 
whether the scale shall ascend or descend ; but this depends 
upon the proportion which that one weight hath to the other. 

It being thus manifest that the influence which benevo- 
lence has upon our actions, and how far it goes towards 
forming our character, is not determinec^y the degree itself 
of this principle in our mind ; hu^he proportion it has to 
self-love and other principles : a ccJmparisan also being made 
in the text between self-love and the love of our neighbour j 
these joint considerations afforded sufficient occasion for 
treating here of that propoi*tion : it plainly is implied in the 
precept, though it should be questioned whether it be the 
exact mee^nihg of the words, as thyself. 
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liove of oui' neiglibour then must heai' some proportion to 
self-love, and virtno to be sure consists in the dne propor- 
tion, What this due proportion is, whether as a principle 
in the mind, or as exerted in actions, can be judged of only 
from our nature and condition in this world. Of the degree 
in which affections and the principles of action, considered 
in themsolyes, 7revail, we have no measure: let us then 
proceed to the course of behaviour, the actions they pro- 
duce. 

Both our/nature and^ondition requhe, that/^eaoh particu- 
lar man should make particular provision for himself : and 
the inquiry, what proportion benevolence should have to 
self-love, when brought down to practice, will be, what is a 
competent care and provision for ourselves. And how cer- 
tain soever it he, that each man must determine this for 
himself ; and how ridiculous soever it would be for any to 
attempt to determine it for another : yet it is to be observed, 
g mt th e proportion is real ; and that a competent provision 
has a hound ; and that it cannot be all which we can x^ossibly 
get and keep within our grasp, without legal injustice. Man- 
kind almost universally bring in, vanity, supplies for what is 
called a life of pleasure, covetousness, or imaginary notions oi 
superiority over others, to determine this question : but every 
one who desires to act a proper part in society, would do well 
to consider, how far any of them come in to determine it, in the 
way of moral consideration. All that can he said is, suppos- 
ing, what, as the world goes, is so much to be supposed that it 
is scarce to he mentioned,/that persons do not neglect what 
they really owe to themsefves ;^the more of their care and 
thought, and of their foi-tune they employ in doing good to 
their fellow-creatures, the nearer they come up to the law of 
perfection. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Thirdly, If the words, ‘ as thyself,’ were to he understood 
bf an equality of affection; it would not he attended with 
those consequences, which perhaps may be thought to follow 
from it. Suppose a person to have the same settled regard 
to others, as to himself ; that in every deliberate scheme or 
pursuit ho took their interest into the account in the same 
degree as his own, so far as an equalitv of affection would 
produce this ; yet he would in fact, anej^ ought to be, much 
more taken up and employed about himself, and his own 
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cono6rnjs,J^liaii about otiicrs, and tlieix' interests. For, 
besides|tlie one coTr ij ^Gn a.-ffeo.tion toward himself and his 
neighboxir, he would hav^several other particular affec- 
tions, passions, appetites, which he could not possibly feel in 
common both for himself and others : now these sensations 
themselves vex'y much employ us ; and have perhaps as 
great influence, as self-love. So far indeed as self-love, and 
cool reflection upon what is for our interest, would set us on 
worh to gain a supply of our oWh several vrants ; so far tho 
love of our neighbour would make us do the same for him ; 
but the degree in which we are put upon seeking and making 
use of the means of gratification, by the feeling of thoso 
affections, appetites, and passions, must necessarily be^ecu- 
liar to ourselves. 

That there are particular passiom (fehppose shatae, resent- 
ment) which men seem to have, and feel in common both for 
themselves and others, makes no alteration in respect to 
those passions and appetites which cannot possibly bo thus 
felt in common. From hence (and perhaps more things of 
the like kind might be mentioned) it follows, that though 
there were an equality of affection to both, yet regards to 
ourselves would he more prevalent than attention to the 
concerns of others. 

And from moral considerations it ought to be so, supposing 
still the equality of affection commanded ; because we are in 
a peculiar manner, as I may speak, entirusted with ourselves ; 
and therefore care of our own in terests,as well as of our 
conduct, particularly belongs to us. 

To these things must be added, that moral obligatiqn^an 
extend no further than to natmal po^iBilities^ iJow we 
have a perception of our own interests, like consciousness ol 
our own existence, which we always carry about with us ; and 
which, in its continuation, kind, and degree, seems impoS' 
sible to be felt in respect to the interests of others. 

From all these things it fully appeaiH, that though we 
were to love our neighbour in the same degree as we lo^e 
ourselves, so far as this is possible ; yet the care of ourselves, 
of the individual, would not be neglected ; the apprehended 
danger of which seems to bo the only objection against 
understanding the precept in this strict sense. 

8 m. The general temper of m\m\ which tho due love ol 
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our neighbotir wopMJForm ns to, and tlie influence it would 
have upon our behaviour in life, is now to be considered. 

The temper and behaviour of charity is explained at 
large, in that known passage of St. Paul ; i Charity suffereth 
long, and is kmd ; charity envieth not, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, 
hoareth all thii\^s, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
As to the meaning of the expressions, seeketh not her own, 
thinketh no evil, believeth all things ; however those expres- 
sions may he explained away, this meek ne^^ and, in some 
degree e asiness of temper, readiness to forego our lught for 
'lEe sake of peace as well as in the way of compassion, free- 
dom from mistrust, and disposition to believe well of our 
neiglihour, this general temper, I say, accompanies and is 
plainly the effect of love and good-will. And, though such 
is the wox'ld in which we Hve, that experience and knowledge 
of it, not only may, but must beget in us^reater regard to 
ourselves, ^nd doubtfulness of the characters of others, than 
is natural to mankind ; yet these ought not to be carried 
further than the nature and cotu’se of things make necessary* 
It is still true, even in the present state of things, bad as it 
is, that a real good man had rather he deceived, than be 
suspicious j had rather forego his known right, than run the 
venture of doing even^a hard thing. This is the general 
temper of that charity, of which the apostle asserts, that if 
he had it not, giving his body to be burned would avail him 
imthing ; and which, he says, shall never fail. 

/ The happy influence of this temper extends to every dif- 
ferent relation and circumstance in human life. It plainly 
renders a man better, more to be desired, as to all the 
respects and relations we can stand in to each other. The 
benevolent man is disposed ^ to make use of all external ad* 
vantages in such a manner, as shall contribute to the good 
of others, as well as to his own satisfaction. His own satis- 
faction consists in this. /-He will be easy and kind to his 
dependents,^com]^ssionate to the poor and distressed, 
friendly to all with whom he has to do. This includes the 
good neighbour, parent, master, magistrate ; and such a 
behaviour would plainly make dependence, inferiority, and 
even seivitude, easy. So that a good or charitable man of 

^ Cor, xiii. 
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superior rank in wisdom, fortune, autlioi'ity, is a commoi i 
blessing to the place he lives in ; happiness grows hncLerlbie 
influence. This good principle in inferiors would discoTe r 
itself/ in paying respeotj^gratitude^obodience, as due. It 
w-eref therefore, mothinks, one just way of trying one's own 
character, to ask ourselves. Am I in rcality/a better master 
or servant^a better frien(ya better neighbo;B.r, than such and 
such persons ; whom, perhaps, I may think not to deserve 
the ohai*aoter of virtue and religion so much as myself? 
^And as to the spirit of party, which unhappily prevails 
amongst mankind, whatever are the distinctions wkich serve 
for a supply to it, some or other of which have obtained in 
all ages and countries ; one/Avho is thus friendl^To^s Eind, 
will immediately make due allowances for it, as what cannot 
but be amongst such creatures as men, in such a world as 
this. And as wrath and fury and overbearing upon these 
occasions proceed, as 1 may speak, from ni en!s feeling onlx 
on their ow n^side^; so a common feeling for others as well 
as for om-'selves, would render us sensible to this truth, 
which it is strange can have so little influence ; that we our- 
selves differ from others, just as much as they do from us. 
I put the matter in this way, because it can scarce bo 
expected that the generality of men should see, that those 
things, which are made the occasions of dissension and 
fo menting the party spirit, ax’e really nothing at all : but it 
may bo expected from all people, how much soever they arc 
in earnest about their respective peculiarities, that humanity, 
and common good-will to their fellow-creatures, should mode- 
rate and restrain that wretched spirit. 

This good temper of Q]|iariiy like^dse would prevent strife 
and enmity arising from other occasions : it would prevent 
oui' giving just cause of offence,, and our taking it without 
cause. And in cases of real injui'y, a good man will make 
all allowances which are to he mad© ; and, without any 
attempts of retaliation, he will only consult his own and other 
men's seotuity for the future, against injustice and wrong. 

IV. I proceed to consider lastly, what is affirmed of the 
precept now explained, th?it it cp mnrehends imit all 
i. (s„ that to love our neighbour as ourselves includes in it all 
vii'tues. 

Npw wa.y in which evory maxim of condnot, oy 
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general speculative assertion, when it is to he explained at 
large, should be treated, is, to show what are the particular 
truths which were designed to be comprehended under such 
a general observation, how far it is strictly true ; and then 
the limitations, restrictions, and exceptions, if there be 
exceptions, with which it is to be understood* But it is only 
the former of these, namely, how far the assertion in the 
text holds, and the ground of the pre-eminence assigned to 
tlie precept of it, which in strictness comes into our present 
c^pnsideration* 

However, in almost every thing that is said there is some - 
what to bo understood beyond what is explicitly laid down, 
and which we of course supply ; somewhat, I mean, which 
would not be commonly called, a restriction or limitation, 
Thns, when benevolence is said to be the sum of virtue, it is 
not spoken of as a blind propension , but as a principle in 
I'casonable creatures, and so to be^irected by their reason ; 
for reason and reflection comes into our notion of a moral 
agent. And that will lead us to considcry^distant conso- 
quonces, as well as th^mmediate tendency of an action ; xt 
will teach us, that the care of some persons, supiDose children 
and families, is pax'ticularly committed to our charge by 
Nature and Providence ; as also that theie are other circum- 
stances, suppose friendship or former obligations, which 
require that we do good to some, ] oreferabIy to others, 
Beason considered merely as subservient to bmevolence, as 
assisting to produce the greatest good, will teach us to have 
particular regard to these relations and circumstances ; 
because it is plainly for the good of the world that they 
should bo regarded. And as there are numberless cases in 
which, notwithstanding appeai’ances, we are not competent 
judges, whether a particular action will upon the whole do 
good or harm ; reason in the same way will teach us to be 
cautious bow we act in these cases of uncertainty. It will 
suggest to our cjjnsideration, which is the safer side ; how 
liable wo are to be led wrong by passion and private 
interest ; aird what regard is due to laws, and the judgxnent 
of mankind. All these tilings must come into consideration, 
were it only in order to determine which way of acting is 
likely to produce the greatest good. Thus, upon supposition 
that it were in the strictest sense true, without limitation. 
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that beneYolence mcltides in, it all virtues ; yet reason must 
oome in as its guide and direotorj in ^order to attain its own 
end, the end of beneTolence,^me%reatest public good. 
Beason then being thus included, let us no"vv^ consider the 
tputli of the assertion itself., 

First, it is manifest that notning can do oi consCvjL«.w 

mankind or any creatme, but happiness. This then is all 
which any person can, in strictness of speaking, be said to 
have a right to. We can therefore owe no man anything, 
but only to further and promote Ms happiness, according to 
our abilities. And therefore a disposition and endeavour to 
do good to all wdth whom we have to do, in the degree and 
manner which the different relations we stand in to them 
req^uixe, is a discharge of all the obligations we are under to 
them. 

As human nature is not one simple uniform thing, but a com- 
position of various parts ; body, spirit, appetites, particular 
passions and affections ; for each of which reasonable self- 
love would lead men to have duo regard, and make suitable 
provision ; so society consists of various parts, to which w€ 
stand in different respects and relations ; and just benevolence 
would as surely lead us to have due regard to each of these, 
and behave as the respective relations require. Beaso nable 
good- will, andj^ight behaviour towards cur feUow-ore^^kmrosT 
'are in a mann^’ the same : only that the former expresseth 
the principle as it is in the mind ; the latter, the principle as 
it were become external, e. exerted in actions. 

And so far as temperance , sobriety , and ^moderation in 
sensual pleasures, and the contrary vices, have any r^pcct 
to our fellow-creatures, any influence upon their quiet, wel- 
fare, and hapiDiness ; as they always have a real, and often a 
nea^ni-nfluepce upon it ; so far it is manifest those virtues 
may be produced by the love of our neighbour, and that the 
contrary vices would be prevented by it. Indeed, if/ men’s 
ceg’ard to themselves -will not restrain tho;m from excess ; it 
may he thought little prohable^hat their love to others will 
be sufScient : but the reason isT^hat their love to others is 
aot, any more than their regard to themselves, just, and in 
its due degree. There are however manifest instances oi 
[lersons kept sober and temperate from regard to theii 
iffairs, and the welfare of those who depend upon their 
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And it is obvious to every one, that habitual excess, a disso- 
lute course of life, implies a general neglect of the duties 
we owe towards our friends, our families and our country. 

From hence it is manifest that the^common virtues, and 
the common vices of manMnd, may be traced up to benevo- 
lence, or the want of it. And this entitles the precept, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” to the pr e-eminence 
given to it ; is a justification of the apostle’s asser- 

tion, that all other commandments are comprehended in it ; 
whatever cautions and restrictions a there are, which might 

® For instance : As we are not competent judges, what is upon 1 
the whole, for the good of the world, there may be other imme- 
diate ends appointed us to pursue, besides that one of doing good, 
or producing happiness. Though the good of the creation be the 
only end of the author of it, yet he may have laid us under parti- 
cular obligations, which we may discern and feel ourselves under, 
quite distinct from a perception, that the observance or violation of 
them is for the happiness or misery of our fellow-creatures (see 
Biss ii p, 332). And this is in fact the case. For there are cer- 2 
tain dispositions of mind, and certain actions, which are in them- 
selves approved or disapproved by mankind, abstracted from the 
consideration of their tendency to the happiness or misery of the 
world; approved or disapproved by reflection, by that principle 
within, which is the guide of life, the judge of right and wrong. 
iN'umberless instances of this kind might be mentioned. There are 
pieces of treachery, which in themselves appear base and detestable 
to every one. There are actions, which perhaps can scarce have 
any other general name given them than indecencies, which yet are 
odious and shocking to human nature. There is such a thing as 
meanness, a little mind; which, as it is quite distinct from inca- 
pacity, so it raises a dislike and disapprobation quite different from 
that contempt, which men are too apt to have, of mere folly. On 
the other hand; what we call greatness of mind, is the object of 
another sort of approbation, than superior understanding. Fidelity, 3 
honour, strict justice, are themselves approved in the highest de- 
gree, abstracted from the consideration of their tendency. ISTow, 
whether it be thought that each of these are connected with bene- 
volence in our nature, and so may be considered as the same thing 
with it ; or whether some of them be thought an inferior kind of 
virtues and vices, somewhat like natural beauties and deformities ; 
or lastly, plain, exceptions to the general rule ; thus much however 
is certain, that the things now instanced, and numberless others, 
are approved or disapproved by mankind in general, in quite another 
view than as conducive to the happiness or misery of the world. 
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require to be considered, if we were to state i.^artictilarly and 
at length, what is virtue and right behaviour in mankind, 
B^ut, 

Beoondly, It might bo added, that in a higher and more 
general way of consideration, leaving out the paarticnlar 
naLnre of creatures, and the particular circumstances in which 
they are placed, benevolence seems in the strictest sons^o in- 
clude in it all that is good and worthy ; all tnat is goodj,^hlch 
we have any distinct particular notion of. We have no clear 
conception of any positive moral attribute in the supreme 
^eing, but what may be resolved up int o goodness.^ And, if 
we consider a reasonable creature or moral agent, without 
regard to the particular relations and circumstances in v^hich 
he is placed ; we cannot conceive anything else to come in 
towards determining whether he is to be ranked in a higher 
or lower class of virtuous beings, but the higher or lower de- 
gree in which that principle, and what is manifestly con- 
nected with it, prevail in Mm. 

That which we more strictly call piety, or the love of God, 
and which is an essential part of a right temper, some may 
perhaps imagine no way connected withobenevolence : yet 
surely they must be connected, if there be indeed in being: an 
object infinitely good. Human nature is so constituted, that 
every good affection implies the love of itself ; e. becomes 
the object of a new affection m the same person. Thus, to 
be righteous implies in it the love of righteousness ; to bo 
benevolent the love of benevolence ; to be good the love of 
goodness ; whether tMs righteousness, benevolence, or good- 
ness, be viewed our own mindj|^or in another’s : and the 
love of God as a Bfeing’^ perfectly good, is the love of perfect 
goodness contemplated in a being or person. Thus morality 
and religion,^ virtue and piety, will at last necessarily coin- 
cide, run up into one and the same point, and love will bo in 
all senses the en d of the commandment. 

almighty God, inspire us with this Divine principle ; 

® f Compare Anal. Ft, I. chap, ii p. 39 ; and marls: that the moral 
attributes of God are resolvable into goodness, only when he lias 
viewed without regard to particular relations.’’ As governor, 
justice and veracity are distinct attributes of his, consistent tiiik 
goodness ; but not, in Butler’s system, resolvable into it.] 

^ ["^Morality is religion in practice, as religion is moral!'^ In 
principle/’ — WctrdlawJl 
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kill in us all the seeds of envy and ill-will , and help us> by 
cultivating within oui’solves the love of our neighbour, toj^' 
prove in the love of thee. Thou hast placed us in various 
kindreds, friendships, and relations^ as the school of disoii^line 
for our affections : help us, by the due exercise of them, to c 
improve to perfection ; till all partial affection be lost in that ' 
entire universal aiK^ thou, O God, shalt be all in all ” , 


SERMONS XIII., XIV* 

UrOK THE LOYK OE GOB. 

[Love to God bhown to be in the highest degree reasonable, from 
the constitution of man and the chaiacter of God (xiii.) 

Love to God, as inhuenced in its exercise by man's present con- 
dition, and as perfected in heaven (xiv.) 

iNTliOnUCTION. 

a One extreme leads to another; enthusiasm in religion to reli- 
gion without feeling. 

D Love to God, a complex affection; explained, 
c Summary of the argument. 

I Love to God shown to be reasonable. 

1 From the constitution of man. 

a Affection adapted to its object; and resting in it, without 
exterior aim- 

b ISfo doubt, the pirns uit of objects of affection is often plear- 
surable; but in a perfect state there will be more pleasure 
in possession. 

c Some affections, moreover, imply approbation of them when 
reflected upon; as does the love of goodness. Hence the 
moral affection with which some objects are regarded. 

2 From the character of God. 

The case proveobby supposing — 
a A creature perfect according to Ms nature ; (1) in goodness, 
(2) in wisdom and in power, who is (3) moreover, brought 
into intimate relations with ourselves. From our nature, 
we love him, revere him, and desire his approval, 
b Suppose tills creature our governor; and these affections are 
strengthened. 


h: 
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c Suppose him the Almighty God, and these affections are 
laised to the highest pitch. That he is not present to our 
senses can make no difference. 

6 Beligion (it will h© observed) brings into exercise no new 
affections; it but supplies the noblest objects to affectiom 
already possessed. 

e Nor is there any contx‘adiction between this love to God^ and 
a regard for our own interest. Both may be exercised, 
independently, and at the same time, 
f One God is the object of all the affections which love has 
been defined as comprehending, because though one he has 
different perfections. 

n jLove to God, as exercised in man^s present condition, and as 
perfected in heaven. 

Man's condition is imperfect ; a condition of faith (not of sight), 
and of sin. Consider therefore — 

L The feelings appropriate to this condition. — They ax'e Fear, 
Hop e, an d Love ; and constitute the temper of Besignation. 
designation — 
a How formed, 
b How it inffuences practice, 
c When it is perfected. 

d How it expresses and strengthens itself through devotion. 

S The feelings appropriate to man's state of perfection in heaven, 
a Love as already defined, will be perfected there, 
b Men need objects of affection, and their happiness consists, 
not in the personal possession of such objects, but in the 
exercise of affections towards them, 
c Such objects ivill be found in heaven, not in material or 
sensual things, but in the highest degree in God himself. 

(1) As the most glorious representation of all beauty 

^nd order, he will excite our admiration . 

(2) As a Being of almighty power, wisdom, and great- 

ness, he will excite our reverence and tiaist : 

(3) As a Being of infinite goodness, he will, in himself, 

be peculiarly dear: 

(4) Especially when viewed in intimate relation to our- 

selves : 

Happiness consisting m the giatification of our affec- 
tions in these respects. 

hLtTzmary — The whole shown to be SeiipturaX by quotations from 
the experience of inspired men.] 
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3^tt. xxii. 37, 

Thou Biaait love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, 

Evbbtbodv knows, yon therefore need only jnst be putlN-iuo 
in mind, that there is such a thing as having so great 
horror of one extreme, as to run insensibly and of course a 
Into the contrary ; and that a doctrine’s having been a shelter 
for I enthusiasm, or made to serve the purposes of supersti- 
tion, ^is no proof of the falsity of it,^ truth or right being 
somewhat real in itself, and so not to be judged of by its 
liableness to abuse, or by its supposed distance from or near- 
ness to error. It may be sufficient to have mentioned this in 
general, without taking notice of the particular extrava- 
gances which hav e been vented under the pretence or endea- 
vour of explaining the love of God, or how manifestly we 
are got into the contrary extreme, under the notion of a 
reasonable religion ; so very reasonable, as to have nothing 
to do with the heart and affections, if these words signify 
anything but the faculty by which we discern speculative 
truth. 

By the love of God I would understand all those regard s 
all these affections of mind which are due immediately t( 
him from such a creature as man, and which xg bst in .^. h i 3n m 
their end. As this does not include servile fear, so neithei 
will any other regards, how reasonable soever, which 
respect anything out of or besides the perfection of the 
Divine nature come into consideration here. But all fear is 
not excluded, because his displeasmo is itself the natural 
.proper object of fear. Beverence. ambitiog o f his love and 
approbation, delight in the hope or consciousness of it, corner 
likewise into this definition of the love of Hod, because he is 
the natural object of all those affections or movements of 
mind, as really as he is the object of the affection, which is 
in the sti'ictost sense called love 3 and all of them eq^ually 
rest in him as their end. And they may all be understood to 
be impKed in these words of our Saviour, without puttir^ 

1 [See Preface to Sermons, p. 353. The theories referred to in 
♦■hia Introduction were advocated by Mad, Guy on and Penelon, 
and opposed by Bossnet: See the History in Mackintosh's ^Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy/ See. V.l */ - 2 
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any force upon tlicin ; for lie is speaking^f tlio love of God 
and our neighbour, asj^contalmng the whole of/piety and 
virtue. 

It is plain that the nature of man is so constituted as to 
teel certain affections upon the sight or contemplation of 
certain objects. Now the Tory notionr of affection implies 
resting in its object as an end. And the particular affectiop ^ 
to good characters, reverence and moi'al love of them, is 
natural to all those who have any degree of real goodness in 
themselves. TMs will be lEustrated by the description of a 
perfect character in a creature, and by considering the man^- 
ner in which a good man in his presence would be affected 
rtowards such a character. He would, of course, feel the 
affections of love, reverence, desire of his approbatioii, 
delight in the hope or consciousness of it. AmSPiurely all 
this is applicable, and maybe brought up to that Being who 
is infinitely more than an adequate object of all those affec- 
tions ; whom we are commanded to love with all our heaii;, 
with all our soul, and with all our mind. And of those 
regards towards Almighty God, some are more particularly 
suitable to and becoming so imperfect a creature as man, in 
this mortal state we are passing through ; and some of them, 
and perhaps other exercises of the mind, will be the employ- 
ment and happiness of good men in a state of perfection. 

This is a general view of what the following discourse will 
/sontain. And it is manifest the subject is a real one ; there 
is nothing in it enthusiastlca l or unreasonable. And if it bo 
indeed at all a subject, it is one of the utmost impoi-tancc. 
^yAs mankinc^ave a faculty by which they discern specula- 
jgye truth, so we havq^arious affections towards external 
objects, Understanding an<^enipor,^'eason an^^ffection, are 
"as distinct ideas as reason and hunger ; and one would think 
could no more be confounded. It i§(by reason that we get^ 
the ideas of several objects of^ur affections ; but in these ^ 
oasegf reason an<^affection arc no more the same, thai^ sight 
of a particular oSject, and/the pleasure or uneasiness consc^ 
quent thereupon, are the same. How, aj^^reason tends toi 
and rests in the discernment of truth, the object of it, so th4 
^very nature of affection consists in tending towards, and 
resting in its objects as an end. We do indeed often in 
common lau^aga say that things ^rc loved, dosire^y 
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esteemed^ not for th-emselves, but for some'wliat furtiiors 
somewhat out of and beyond them ; yet, in these oases, who- 
ever will attend will see that these things are not in reality 
the objects of the affections, e, are not loved, desired^ 
esteemed, but the somewhat further and beyond them. If 
we have no affections which rest in what are called their* 
objects, then what is called affection, love, desire, hope, in 
human nature, is only an uneasiness in being at rest — an un- 
quiet disposition to action, progress, pursuit, without end or 
meaning. But if there be any such thing as delight in the 
company of one person, rather than of another ; whether in 
the way of friendship, or mirth and entertainment, it is all 
one, if it be without respect to fortune, honour, or increasing 
our stores of Imowledge, or anything beyond the present 
time ; here is an instance of an affection absolutely resting 
in its object as its end, and being gratified in the same way 
as the ajipetito of hunger is satisfied with food. Yet nothing 
is more common than to hear it asked, what advantage a 
man hath in such a course, suppose of study, particular 
friendships, or in any other ; nothing, I say, is more common 
than to hear such a question put in away which supposes no 
gain, advantage or interest, but as a means to somewhat 
further : and if so, then there is no such thing at all as real 
interest, gain or advantage ^ This is /the same absurdity 
with respect to life infinite series of effects without a 

cause is in ^peculation . The g:ain, advantagr e or interest s 
consists in the delight itself, arising from such a faculty’s 
having its object ; neither is there any such thing as happi- 
ness or enjoyment, but what arises from hence. The plea- 
sures of hope and of reflection are not exceptions: the 
former being only this happiness anticipated, the latter 
the same happiness enjoyed over again after its time. And 
even the general expectation of future happiness can afford 
satisfaction, only as it is a present object to the principle of 
self-love. />L0^ 

It was doubtless intended that Hfe should he vei^ much a 
pursuit to the gross of mankind . But this is carried so much'^ 
further than is reasonable, that what gives immediate satis- 
faction, e. our present interest, is scarce considered as our 
interest at all. It is inventions which have only a remote 
tendency towards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote tendency 
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towards gaining the means only of enjoy moiit, which are 
chiefly spoken of as tisefal to the world. And though this 
way of thinking were just with respect to t!ie imperfect state 
we are now in, where we know so little of satisfaction with- 
'Out satiety , ye'^it must be guarded against when we arc 
considering the nappiness of a state of perfection ; which 
happiness heing enjoyment and not hope, mtrst necessarily 
consist in this, that our affections have their objects, and 
rest in those objects as an end, i. e. be satisfied with them. 
This will farther appear in the sec^ nel of this discourse. 

Of the several affections or inward, sensations which par- 
ticular objects excite in man, there are some, the having of 
which implies the love of them when they are refllected npon.^ 
This cannot be said affections, principles, and 

motives of action. It were :^^cnloTis to assert that a man 
upon reflection hath the same kind of approbation of the 
appetite of hunger, or the passion of fear, as he hath of good 
will to his fellow-creatures. To be a just, a good, a righteous 
man, plainly carries with it a peculiar affection to, or love of 
justice, goodness, righteousness, when these principles are ^ 
the objects of contemplation. Now if a man approves of, or ^ 
hath an affection to any principle in and for itself, incidental 
things allowed for, it will be the same whether he views it 
in his own mind or in another , m himself, or in his neigh- 
bour. This is the account ofjfour approbation of our moral 
love and affection to good characters, which cannot but bo 
in those who have any degrees of real goodness in themselves, 
and who discern and take notice of the same princii3lo in 
others. 

From observation of what passes within ourselves, our 
own actions^ and the behaviour of others, ^the mind may 
carry on its reflections as far as it pleased; much beyond 
what we experience in ourselves, or discern in our fellow- 
creatures. It may go on, and consider goodness as become 

® St. Austin observes. Amor ipse ordinate amandus est, quo 
amatur quod amandum est, ut'sit in nobis virtus, qu4 vivitur 
bene, i. e*, ^‘^The affection which we rightly have for what is lovely, 
must ordinate justly, in due manner, and proportion, become the 
object of a new affection, or be itself beloved, in order to oixr being 
endued with that virtue which is the principle of a good life/* Civ 
Del. I/. 15 c 22 
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a xmiform coutiiinod iDiinciplo of action, as condTicted by 
reason, and forming a temper and oharaotei' absolutely good 
and perfect, wMcK is in a Mgber sense excellent, and proper- 
tionably tbe object of lore and approbation, 

/ Let ns then suppose a creature perfect according to bis 
created natnre ; let Ms form be linman, and Ms capacities no 
more than ecj[n%l to those of tbe chief of men. /*Groodnessl 
shall be bis proper characte r, witl^wisdom to direct it, and ' 
power within some certain determined sphere of action to 
exert it ; but goodness must be the simple actuating principle 
within him, this being tbe moral quality which is amiable, 
or the immediate object of love as distinct from oth-er affiec- 
tions of approbation. Here, then, is a finite object for our 
mind to tend towards, to exercise itself upon; a creature 
perfect according to Ms capacity, fixed, steady, equally xm*- 
rnoved by weak pity or mox-e weak fury and resentment ; 
forming the justest scheme of conduct; going on undis- 
turbed in tbe execution of it through the several methods of 
severity and reward, towards his end, namely, the general 
happiness of all with whom he hath to do, as in itself right 
and valuable. This character, though uniform in itself, in 
its principle, yet exerting itself in different ways, or consi- 
dered in different views, m€^, by its appeax'ing variety, move 
different affections. Thus,/bhe severity of justice would not 
affect us in the same way ai^n act of mercy. The adventi - 
t ious qualities of wisdom and power may be considered in 
themselves, and even the strength of mind which this immov- 
able goodness snpposes, may likewise he viewed as an objeci 
of contemplation distinct from the goodness itself. Superioi 
excellence of any kind, as well as superior wisdom and power, 
is the object of awe and reverence to all creatures whatever 
their moral character be ; but, so far as creatures of the 
lowest rank were good, sp far the view of this character, as 
simply good, must appear aiMable to them, be the object 
of or beget love, further, suppose we were conscious that 
this superior person so far approved of us that we had 
nothing servilely to fear from him, that he was really our 
friend, and kind and good to us in particular, as he had 
occasional intercourse with us, we must be other creatures 
than wo are, or we could not hut feel the same kind of satis- 
faction and OTi3oymeiit (whatever would be the degree of it) 
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from this liig'lier acquaintance and friendsliip as we feel 
from common ones, the intercourse being real, and the pci- 
Bons equally present, in both cases. We should have a 
more ardent desire to be approved by his better judgment, 
and a satisfaction in that approbation of the same sort with 
what would bo felt in res^^ect to common persons, or be 
wrought in us by their presence. 

Let us now raise the character, and suppdSo tnis creature. 
Tor we are still going on with the supposition of a cicature, 
our proper guard i an an d governor ; that wo were in a pro- 
gress of beSogTowa^ further, and that his 

scheme of government was too fast for our capacities to 
comprehend, remembering still that he is perfectly good and 
our friend as well as our governor. Wisdom, power, good- 
ness, accidentally view^ed anywhere, would inspire reverence, 
awe, love ; and as these affections would be raised in higher 
or lower degrees, in proportion as we had occasionally more 
or less intercourse with the creature endued with those 
qualities, so this further consideration and knowledge that 
he was our proper guardian and goveimor, would much more 
• bring these e jects and qualities home to ourselves, teach nib 
they had a greater respect to us in particular, that we had 
a higher inierestTn that wisdom and power and goodness. 
We should with joy, gratitude, reverence, love, trust, and 
dependence, appropriate the character as what we had a 
right in, and make our boast in such our relation to it ; and 
the conclusion of the whole would be that we should refer 
ourselves implicitly to him, and cast ourselves entirely upon 
him. As the whole attention of life should be to obey his 
commands, so the highest enjoyment of it mtist arise from 
the contemplation of this character, and our relation to it, 
from a consciousness of his favour and approbation, and 
from the exercise of those affections towards him which 
could not but be raised from his presence. A being who 
has these attributes, who stands in this relation, and is 
sensibly present to the mind, must ^necessarily be the 
object of these affections ; there is as real a correspondence 
between them as between the lowest appetite of sense and 
rfs object. 

That this being is not a creature, but the Almighty God, 
vuat he is of iniinite power and wisdom and goodness, doe 
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not render liini less the obiect ol revorcneo and t ligjfi 

h© "vvould bo ifnehadtliose attributes only iu a limited 
degree* The Being who made us, and upon whom we en- 
tirely depend, is the object o f some regards. He hath giTen 
ns certain aff ectio ns^ Qf. mind which coriospond to wisdom, 
power, goodness, e., which are raised^ unon view of those 
qualities. If then he be really wise, powerful, good, he is 
the natxxral object of those affections which he hath endued 
us with, and which correspond to those attributes. That h© 
is infinite in power, perfect in wisdom and goodness, makes 
no alteration, but only that he is the object of those affec- 
tions raised to the highest pitch. Ho is not indeed to be 
discerned by any of our senses. I go forward, but he is 
not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on 
the left hand, whore he doth work, but I cannot behold him : 
he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him, — 
Oh that I knew where I might find him ^ that I might come 
even to his scat 1” ^ Put is He then afar ofi? Does he not 
fill heaven and earth with his presence ? The presence of 
oui' fellow-creatures affects our senses, and our senses give 
us the knowledge of their presence, which hath different 
kinds of infiuenc© upon us — ^love, joy, sorrow, restraint, en- 
couragement, reverence — however, this influence is not 
immediately from our senses, but from that knowledge. 
Thus suppose a person neither to see nor hear another, not 
to know by any of his senses, but yet certainly to know, 
that another was with him, this knowledge might, and in 
many cases would, have one or more of the effects before 
mentioned ; it is, therefore, not only reasonable, but alsc 
natural, to "*110 affected with a presence though it be not the 
object of our senses. Whether Ibjbe, or be not, is merely an 
accidental circumstance, which needs not come into consi-^ 
deration ; it is the certainty that he is with us, and we with 
him, which hath the influence. We consider persons then 
as present, not onlv when they are within reach of our 
senses, but also when we are assux’ed by any other means 
that they are within such a nearness ; nay, if they are nol , 
we can recall them to our mind, and be moved towards them 
at present ; and must He, who is so much more intimately 
vith us, that in him we live and move and have our beinj^,^’ 

Job xxiii. 3, 8, 9, 
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Ix) tliouglit too distant to be the object of om aircctions? 
AVe own and feel the force of amiable and woi'tiiy qualities 
in our fellow-creature s, andean we bo insensible to tbe 
contemplation of perfo ot goodness ? f Do we reverence the 
^hadows of greatnessTiere below? are we solicitous about 
honour and esteem and the opinion of the world? And^ 
shall we not feel the same with respect to^^him whose are 
wisdom and power in the ori^rinal , who is the &od of judg- 
ment by whom actions are weighed ?” Thus love, reverence, 
desire of esteem, every faculty, every affection, tends towards, 
and is employed about its respective object in common cases ; 
iiid must the exercise of them be suspended with regard to 
bim alone who is an object, an infinitely more than adequate 
pbject, to our most exalted faculties ; him, “/of whom, and 
throu^ whom, and to whom are all things ?’’ 

cannot remove from this earth, or change our 
general business on it, so neither can we alter our real na-^ 
Jure j therefore, no exercise of the mind can be recommended, 
but only the exercise of those faculties you are conscious o f. 
Religion does not demand new affections, “but only clainas 
the direction of those you already have, those affections you 
daily feel, though unhappily confined to objects not altoge- 
ther unsuitable, but altogether unequal to them. Wo only 
^epiqsent t o you the higher, the adequate objects of those 
very faculties and affections. Let the man of ambition go 
on still to consider disgrace as the greatest evil — ^lionour, as 
his chief good. But disgrace ! in whose estimation ? Ho- 
nour I in whose judgment ? This is the only question. li 
shame, and delight in esteem be spoken of as real, as any 
settled gTound of pain or pleasure, both these mus^t be in 
proportion to the supposed wisdom and wo rthy of him by 
wliom we are contemned dF"esteemed. linst it then bo 
thought cnthusiastical to speak of a sensibility of this sort 
which shall have respect to an xmerring judgment, to infi- 
nite wisdom, when we are assured this rmorring judgment, 
this infinite wisdom, does obsearve r q poi a. our actions ? 
e It is the same with respect to the love of God in the 
strictest and most confined sense. We only offer and repre- 
sent the highest object of an affection supposed already in 
your mind. Some degree of goodness must be previously 
supposed j this always implies the love of itself, an affection 
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to goodness ; the highest, the adequate object of this affec- 
tion, is perfect goodn ess, which, thei'cfore, we are to love 
with all our liear-fc, all our soul, and with all our 
strength. ^^Must we, then, Jtorgetting our own interest, as 
It were^^^o out of oui'selves, and love God for his own sake 
No more forgot your own interest, no more go out of youx« 
selves than wheii you prefer one place, one prospect, the 
conversation of one man to that of another. Does not every 
affection necessarily imply that the object of it be itseli 
loved? If it be not, it is not the object of the affection. 
You may, and ought if you can, but it is a great mistake to 
think you can love or fear or hate anything from considera- 
tion that such love or fear or hatred may be a means of 
obtaining good or avoiding evil ; but the question whether 
we ought to love God for his sake, or for our own, being a mere 
mistake in language, the real question, which this is mis- 
taken for, will, I suppose, be answered by obseiving that the 
goodness of God already exercised towards us, our present 
dependence upon him, and our expectation of future bene- 
ffts, ought, and have a natm*al tendency, to beget in us the 
affection of gratitude, and gi^eater love towards him, than 
tho same goodness exorcised towards others, were it only 
for this reason that every affection is moved in propoi'tion 
to the sens© we have of the object of it, and we cannot but 
have a more lively sense of goodness, when exercised to wards 
ourselves, than when exercised towards others. I added 
expectation of future benefits, because the ground of that 
expectation is present goodness. 

Thus God is the natural object of the several 

affections^^^^tov^reverence. fear, desire of approbation ; for 
though he is simply one, yet we cannot but consider Mm in 
partial and different views. He is in himself one uniform 
Being, and for ever the same, without variableness or shadow 
of turning ; but his infinite greatness, his goodness, Ms 
wisdom, are different objects to our mind. To which is to 
be added, that, from the changes in our own characters, toge- 
ther wdth Ms unohangeableness, we cannot but consider 
ourselves as more o>r less the o^^cts of Ms approbation and 
really be so, for if he approves what is good he cannot, 
merely from the unchangeableness of his nature, approve 
what is evil. Hence must ai'iso more various movemcnis oi 
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mijid, xnoro diifereiit Muds of affections ; and tliis ^'eater 
variety also is just and reasonable in sncb creatures as we 
are^ tbongli it respects a Being simply one good and perfect. 
As some of tliese affections are most particularly 
so imperfect a creature as man, in tbis mortal state^wc arc 
passing througb, so there may be other exercises of mind, oi 
some of these m higher degrees, onr employment and hap- 
piness in a state of perfection. 

XIV. 

I Consider tlion|our ignorance, the imperfection of our na- 
ture, our viitue, and our condition in this world, with respect 
to an infinitely good and just Being, our Creator and Go- 
vernoi*, and you will se^what religions affections of mind 
are most particularly suitable to this mortal stat e wo are 
passing through. 

Though we are not affected with anything so strongly ns 
what we discern Avith our senses, and thougli^otu' nature 
and condition require that we be much taken up aboxxt 
sensible things, yel^our reason convinces us that God is 
present with us, and we see and feel the effects ©I his good- 
ness 9 lie is, therefore, the object of some regards. The 
imperfection of our virtue, joined with the consideration oi 
his absolute rectitude or holmess, ivill scarce peimit that 
perfection of love which entirely casts out all fear ; yet 
goodness is the object of love to all creatures who hai^c any 
degree of it themselves, and consciousness of a real endea- 
vour to approve ourselves to him, joined with the considera- 
tion of Ms goodness, as it quite excludes servile dread and 
horror, so it is plainly a reasonable ground for hope of his 
fav-oui’. Neither fear, nor hope, nor love thei^are excluded, 
and one or another of these will pi'evail, according to the 
different views we have of God, and ought to prevail accord- 
ing to the changes we find in our own character. There is 
a temper of mind made up of, or whiejx folloAVs from all 
three-yfear,JQiope, Jlove, namely, resignation to the Divine 
will, which is /the general temper belonging to this state, 
which ought to be the habitual frame of our mind and 
heart, an<^o be exercised at proper seasons more distinctly 
Jua*acts of devotion. 

J Besianatlon to the will of God is the whole of piety ; it 
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includes in it all that is good, and is a source of tlie most 
settled quiet and composure of mind. There is the general 
principle of submission in our nature. Man is not so con- 
stituted as to desire things, and be uneasy in the want of 
^hem, in proportion to their known value ; many other 
considerations come in to determine the degrees of desire, 
Xiarticularly whether the advantage we take view of bo 
within the sphe?b of our rank. Who ever felt uneasmess 
upon observing any of the advantages brute creatures have 
over us ? and yet it is plain they have several. It is the 
same with respect to advantages belonging to oreatuies of a 
superior- order ; thus, though we see a thing to be highly 
valuable, yet that it does not belong to our condition of 
being is sufficient to suspend o ur desires after it, to make ug 
rest satisfied without such advantage, hTow there is just thc^ 
same reason for quiet resignation in the want of everything 
equally unattainable and out of our reach in particular,^ 
though other’s of our species be possessed of it. All thifi| 
may bo axrplied to the whole of life, to positive inconve- 
niences as well as wants ; not indeed to the sensations of 
XJain and sorrow, but to all the janeasinesses of reflection, 
murmuiing, and discontent. This is human nature formed 
to compliance, yielding, submission of temper, W e find the 
Xirinciplos of it within us, and every one exercises it towards 
some objects or other, i. e., feels it with regard to some poi- 
sons and some circumstances. Now this is an excellent 
foundation of a reasonable and religious resignation. Nature 
teaches and inclines us to take up wit h our lot ; the consi-v 
deration that the course of things is unalterable hath a 
tendency to quiet the mind under it, to beget a submission 
of temper to it ; but when wo can add that this unalterable 
coTtTse IB appointed and continued by Infinite wisdom and 
goodness, how absolute should be our submission, how entire 
our trust and dependence ? 

LTliis would reconcile us to our conditio^prevent all the siir 
Dornumorary troubles arising from imagination, distant fears, 
mapaticnce ; all uneasiness, except that which necessarily 
arises from the calamities themselves we may be under. How 
many of our cares should we by this means be disburdened 
of? Cares not properly our own, how apt soever they may 
t>e to intrude upon us and w© to admit them , the anxieties 
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ol cxx^ectation, solioitxide about success and dHai)poiiilnicnt, 
wbicli, in truth, are none of our concern. How open to 
every ^ratification would that mind be which was clear oi 
these incumbx'ances ? 

Our resignation to the will of God may bo said to bo per- 
fect when our will is lost and i-esolved up into His ; when we 
rest in his will as our end, as being itself most just, and rights 
and good ; and where is the inapossibihty uf such an affec- 
tion to what is just, and right, and good, such a loyalty of 
heai-t to the Governor of the Universe as shall prevail over 
all sinister indirect desires of our own? Neither is this at 
bottom anything more than faith, and honesty, and fairness 
of mmd, in a more enlaigcd sense, indeed, than those words 
arc commonly used , and as, in common cases, fear and hope 
and other passions arc raised in us by their respective ob- 
jects-, so this submission of heart, and soul and mind, this 
leligious resignation, would be as naturally produced by 
our having just conceptions of Almighty God and a real 
sense of his presence with us. In how low a degree soever 
this temper usually prevails amongst men, yet it is a tompei 
right in itself; it is what we owe to our Creator, it is i>arti- 
cularly suitable to our mortal condition, and to what wo 
should endeavour after for our own sakes in our passage 
through such a world as this, where is nothing upon which 
we can rest or depend, notlimg but what we arc liable to bo 
deceived and disappointed in. Thus we might acquaint 
ourselves with God and he at iieaco. This is piety and roH- 
gion in the strictest sense, considered as a habit of mind, 
an habitual sense of God’s presence with us, being afiected 
towards him, as xiresent, in the manner his superior nature 
requires from such a creature as man. This is to walk with 
Gpd. 

Little more need bo said of devotion or religious worslu]! 
tuan that it is this temper exerted into act. The nature of 
it consists in the actual exercise of those afiections tou'ards 
God which are suiiposed habitual In good men. Tie is always 
equally present with us, but we are so much taken ux> 
sensible things that, “ Lo, he gooth by mo, and I sco him 
not : he passeth on also, but I perceive him not.’’ * Povo^ 


^ Job is. 11. 
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retircn.ent from tlio world he has made to him alon e 
It is^to withdraw from the avocations of sense, to emplo;^ 
oiu' attention wholly upon him as upon an object actually pre-f 
sent, to yield om'selves np to the inhnence of the Divind 
Presence, and to give full scope to the a:d‘ections of gratii 
tilde, love, revei'ence, timsx, and dependence, of which Inhnite 
power, wisdom, and goodness is the natural and only ade- 
quate object. We may apply to the whole of devotion those 
words of the son of Sirach, When you glorify the Lord 
exalt him as much as you can, for even yet will he far ex- 
ceed ; and when you exalt him put forth all your strength, 
and ho not weary, for you can never go lar enough/’ ® Our 
most raised affectio ns of every kind cannot but fall short and 
be disproportionate when an iniinito Being is the object of 
ihcin. This is the highest exercise and employment of 
i\iind that a creature is capable of. As this divine service 
uud worship is itself absolutely duo to Grod, so also is it ne- 
cessary, in order to a further end, to keep alive upon our 
/aiuds a sense of his authority, a sense that in our ordinary 
eiraVioiir amongst men wo act under him as our Governor 
and Judge. 

Idiiia you see the temper of mind respecting God, which 
IS suitable to a state of imperfection, to crea- 

tures in a progress of being towards somewhat further. 

Supi)Ose now this something further attained, that we 
were arrived at it ; what a perception w ill it be to see and^ 
know and feel that our trust was not vain, our dependence 
nut groundless ? That the issue, event, and consummation « 
came out such as fully to justify and answer that I'esigna^^ 
tion? If the obscure view of the Divine perfection which ^ 
wo have in this world ought in just consequence to beget an 
entire resignation, what will this I’esignation be exalted into 
wJum we shall see face to face and know as we are 
known? If we cannot form any distinct notion of that 
perfection of the love of God which casts out all fear, of 
that enjoyment of"ium which will he the happiness of good 
moil hereafter, the consideration of our wants and capaci- 
iXQB of happiness, and that he will bo an adequate supidy to 
them, must serve us instead of such distinct cenoeption of 
the particular happiness itself. 

* Tcliu 30 
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uet us, then, snpiDOse a man entirely discn^ag^cd from bu- 
smoss and pleasui^e, sitting down alone and at leisure, to 
reflect upon himself and his own condition of being. He 
would immediately feel that he was by no means complete 
of himself, but totally^ ^suflicient for his owm hannij mES^ 
T)ne may venture to affirm that every man hath 
whether he hath again reflected upon it or not. It isj^eling 
this deficiency that they are unsatisfied -^fith themselves 
which makes men look out for assistance from abroad, and 
which has given rise to various kinds of aniusonionts alto- 
gether needless any otherwise than as they sexwo to fil] up 
the blank spaces of time, and so hinder their feeling this 
deficiency and being uneasy with themselves. Now, if these 
external things we take un wdt h w^ere really an adequate 
supply to this deficiency of human nature, if by tlieir means 
our capacities and desires wei*e all satisfied and filled up, 
then it might be truly said that we had found out the proper 
happiness of man, and so might sit do^vn satisfied and bo ai 
rest in the enjoyment of it; but if it appears that the 
amusements which men usually pass their time in are so fa* 
h ora coming up to, or answering our notions and deshes of 
happiness or good, that they are really no more than what 
they are commonly called, somewhat to pass away the time, 

e., somewhat wdiich serves to turn us aside from and izre- 
vent our attending to this our intej'iial poverty and want ; if 
they seive only, or cliiefiy to suspend, instead of satisfyi3:ig 
our conceptions and desires of happiness ; if the \vant re- 
mains, and ^ve have found out little more 
means of making it less sensible, then are wc ^^sra uto seek 
for somewhat to be an adequate supply to it. It is plain 
that there is a capacity in the nature of man which ncithei 
riches, nor honoiiis, nor sensual gratifications, nor anything 
in this world can iicrfectly fill ux) or satisfy, tlicio is a deeper 
and more essential want than any ol those tilings can be the 
supply of; yet surely there is a possibility of somewffiat 
which may fill up our capacities of happiMOSS ; somewhat in 
which our souls may find rest : somewhat which may bo to 
us that satisfactory good we are inquiring after, but it 

which is valuable only as it tondaJte 
tlxeroforo, who liavo got'^ 
world so much into vsi^eir hearts as not to be able to considex 
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^^^PPiJaess as consisting in anytliing Ibut i^ropeity aUd posses- 
sions, "wliicli ai^e only Talrial)le as tlie means to somewliat 
else, cannot have the least glimpse of the subject before us^ 
which is tho end, not the moans, tlio thing itself, not some ^ 
what in order to it ; but if you can lay aside that general, 
confused, undeterminate notion of happiness, as consisting 
in such possessions, and fix in your thoughts that it really 
can consist in nothing but in a faculty’s having its proper 
object, you will clearly see that, in the coolest way of con- 
sideration, without either the heat of fanciful enthusiasm or 
the warmth of real devotion, nothing is more certain 
than that au mfinite Being may himself be, if he pleases, 
the supply to tdl the capacities of our nature. All the 
common enjoyments of life are from the faculties he hath 
endued us with, and tho objects ho hath made suitable to 
them. Ho may himself be to us infinitely more than all 
these ; he may be to us all that we want. As our under- 
standing can contemplate itself, and our affections be exer- 
cised upon themselves by refiection, so may each be employed 
in the same maimer upon any other mind , and since the 
Supreme IMind, the Author and Cause of all things, is the 
highest j)ossiblo object to himself, hojomy bo an adequate 
s upp ly t<^jJI^thp subject ^W^pur^ 

^^nsider, then, when wo shall have mortal c 

i^ody, when wo shall be divested of sensual appetites, and 
those possessions which are now the moans of gratification 
shall be of no avail ; when this restless scene of business 
and vain pleasures which now diverts us from ourselves 
shall bo all over, we, our proper self , shall still remain ; w© 
shall still continue the same creatures wo are, with wants 
to bo supplied and capacities of happiness. We must have 
faculties of perception, though not sensitive ones, and plea- 
Btire dr u^ irom our perceptions, as now we have. 

There are certain ideas which we express by the words (0 
order , har mon y, proportion, beauty, the furthest removed 
from aiiySnng sensuaXT^^ wEnX^ there in those intel- 
leotual images, forms, or ideas which begets that approbation, 
love, delight, and even rapture, which is seen in some 
person’s faces upon having those objects present to tlieir 
minds?— Mere enthusiasm T Be it what it wUl, there 

2 Xa 
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objects, 'works hi nat-ure ancj^of art, wMcli all mankind liavo 
deligkt fron^ qnite distinct from tkeir affording grattacation 
to senstial appetites, and from quite anotlier view of them, 
than as being for tbeir interest and fiirtlier advantage. The 
faonlties from which we are capable of these pleasures, and 
the pleasures themselves, are as natural, and as much to be 
accounted for, as any sensual appetite whatever and the 
pleasure from its gratification. Words, be sure, are 
wantingupon this subject: to say that ^everything of grace 
and beauty throughout the whole of hTature, ^everything 
excellent and amiable shared in differently lower degrees by 
the whole creation, meet in the Author and Cause of all 
things ; this is an inadequate, and perhaps improper way, ol 
speaking of the Divine ITature, but it is manifest that 
jlute rectitude, the perfection of being, must be in all senses 
an^in ever^ respect the highest object to the mind. 

^In this woi'ld it is only the effects of wisdom and power 
[ and greatness which we discern ; is not impossible that 
hereafter the qualities themselves in the Supreme Being may 
be the immediate object of contemplation. What amazing 
wonders are opened to view by late improvements I What 
an object is the universe to a creature, if there be a creature 
who can comprehend its system 1 But it must be an infinitely 
higher exercise of the understanding to view the scheme of 
it in that Mind which projected it before its foundations 
were laid ; and surely wo have meaning to the words when 
we speak of going further, and viewing, not only this 
system in his mind, but the wisdom and intelligence itself 
from whence it proceeded. The same may be said of power ; 
but since wisdom and power are not God, he is a wise, a 
powerful Being ; the Divine nature may, therefore, be a fur- 
ffier obj ect to tlie understanding. It is notliing to observ e that 
our senses give us but an imperfect kno'wled^^ ; 

effects themselves, if we knew them thoroughly, would give 
us but imperfect notions of wisdom and power, much less 
of his being, in whom they reside. I ma not speaking of 
any fanciful notion of seein g all things m God , but only i^e- 
presenting to you how inucli a highm' object to the tmder- 
standing an infinite Being himself is than the things which 
ho has made, and this is no more than saying that the 
CSreator is superior to the works of bis hands. 
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This may be illustrated by a low example : suppose a ma- 
chine, Jjthe Sight of wMch woiild raise, aiK^discoveries in its 
contrivance gratify, our curiosity, the real delight, in this 
case, would arise from its being the effect of skill and con- 
trivance* This skill in the mind of the artificer would be 
a higher object if we had any senses or ways to discern it ; 
for, obseiwe, the contemplation of that principle, faculty, or 
power which produced any effect must be a higher exercise 
of the understanding than the contemplation of the e:Sect 
itself. The cause must be a higher object to the mind than 
the effect. 

But whoever considers distinctly what the delight of 
knowledge is, will see reason to be satisfied that it cannot 
bo the chief good of man ; all this, as it is applicable, so it 
was mentioned with regard to the attribute of goodness. ^ 3 ) 

I say, goodness 5 our being and all our enjoyments are the 
effects of it. Just men bear its resemblance, but how little 
do we know of the originah of what it is in itself? Becall 
what was before observed concerning the affection to moral 
characters, which, in how low a degree soever, yet is plainly 
natural to man and the most excellent part of his nature* 
Suppose this improved, as it may be improved to any degree 
whatever, in the spirits of just men made perfect, and then 
suppose that they had a real view of that righteousness 
which is an everlasting righteousness ; of the conformity of 
the Divine will to the law of truth, in which the moral 
attributes of God consist ; of that goodness in the sovereign 
mind which gave birth to the universe : add, what will be 
true of all good men hereafter, a consciousness of having an 
interest in what they are contemplating. Suppose them 
able to say, "" This God is our God for ever and ever,’" would 
they be any longer to seek for what was their chief happi- 
ness, their final goo37 CouliT the utmost stretch of their 
capacities look further ? Would not infinite perfect good- 
ness be their very end, the last end and object of their 
affections, beyond which they could neither have nor desire, 
beyond which they could not form a wish or thought ? 

Consider wherein that presence of a friend consists, which (4J 
often BO strong an effect, as wholly to possess the mind, 
and entirely suspend all other affections and regards ; and 
which itself affords the highest satisfaction and enjoyments 

2 li 2 
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He is witliiD reach of the senses. as our capacities of 

perception improve, vre shall have, perhaps by some faculty 
entirely new, a perception of God’s presence with ns in a 
nearer and stricter' v/ay ; since it is certain he is more inti- 
mately present with ns, than anything else can be. Proof 
of [the existence and presence of any bein^ is qnite different 
fron^he immediate perception, the conscionsness of it. What 
theilSvill be the joy of heart, which hip ;^'esence, and the 
light of his countenance, who is the life of the universe, will 
inspire good men with, when they shall have a sensation , 
that he is the Sustainer of their being, that they exist in him ; 
when they shall feel liis influence to cheer and enliven and 
support their frame, in a manner of which we have now no 
conception? He will be in a literal sense their strength and 
their portion for ever. 

When we speak of things so much above our comprehen- 
sion, as the employment and happiness of a future state, 
doubtless it behoves us to speak with all modesty and dis- 
trust of ourselves. But the Scripture represents the happi- 
ness of that state under the notions o:§(seeu^ God^seeing 
him as he isjjknowing as we ai’o known, and-roeeing face to 
face. These words are not general or undetermined, but ex- 
press a particular determinate happiness. And I will be bold 
to say, that nothing can account for, or come up to these 
expressions, but only this, that God himself will be an object 
to our faculties, that he himself will be our happiness ; as 
distingmshed from the enjoyments of the present state, which 
seem to arise, not immediately from him, but from the objects 
he has adapted to give us delight. 

To conclude : Bet us suppose a person tired with care and 
sorrow and the repetition of vain delights which fill up the 
round of life ; sensible that everything here below in its best 
estate is altogether vanity. Suppose him to feel that deli- 
oiency of human nature, before takonjo^i ^icc of ; and to bo 
Convinced that Gpd alone was the adequate supply to it, 
What could be more applicable to a goo^ man, in this state 
of mind 5 or better express Ms present wants and distant 
hopes, Ms passage through this world as a progress towards 

4 state of perfection, than the following passages in the 
votions of thoj yval ’prophet ? They are plainly in a® 
higher and more pi*oper sense applicable to this, tlian they 
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could be to anything else. “ I have seen an end of all peifeo- 
tion. Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there is none 
npon earth that I desire in comparison of thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth : bnt God is the strength of niy heart, 
and my portion for ever. Like as the hart desireth the 
water-brooks, so longeth my soul alter thee, O God, My 
jBoiil is athirst for God, yea, even for the living God : when 
shall I come to appear before him? How excellent is thy 
loving-ldndnesR, O God 1 and the children of men shall put 
thoir tiust under tho shadow of thy wings. They shall be 
satisfied with the of thy house : and thou 

shalt give them drink of thy pleasures, as out of the river. 
E'er with thee is the well of life : and in thy light shall we 
see light. Blessed is the man whom thou chooscst, and 
receivest unto thee : he shall dwell in thy court, and shall 
be satisfied with the pleasures of thy house, even of thy holy 
temple. Blessed is the people, O Lord, that can rejoice in 
thee : they shall walk in the light of thy countenance. 
Their dehght shall be daily in thy name, and in thy righteous- 
ness shall they make their boast. For thou art the gloi'y of 
their strength : and in thy loving-kindness they shall be ex- 
alted. As for me, I will behold thy presence in righteous- 
ness^ and when I awake up after thy likeness, I shall be 
satisfied with it. Thou shalt show me the path of life ; in 
thy presence is the fulness of joy, and at thy right hand there 
is pleasure for evermore.*^ 


SERMON XV.^ 

irPON THE IGKORANCE OF MAK* 

Ecc3i.es. viix. 16, 17. 

When 1 applied mine heart to know wisdom, and to see the hual- 
ness that is done upon the earth : Then I beheld all the work cf 
<>od, that a man cannot find out the work that is done under the 

^ [One of the most impressive examples of Butler^ s wisdom^ 
k[any of th^ thoughts given here are expanded in the Analog.] 
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;’^(![n: because tbougli a man labour to seek it out^ yet be sball 
not find it: yea fm'tber, tbougb a wise man think to know it, yet 
sball be not be able to find it. 

PnE widtiiigs of Solomon are very much taken up wdtb 
refieotioxLS upoiV^ human nature, an4? human life ; to which 
fie hath added, in this book, reflections upon the constitution 
of tilings. And it is not improbable, thai^^tbe little satisfac- 
tion, and the^g'reat difficulties be met with bis researches 
into the general constitution of Natuxe , might bo the occa- 
sion of his confining himself, so much as ho hath done, to 
life and conduct. However, upon that joint review he ex- 
presses great ignorance o:^the works of God, an^^he method 
of his providence in tlio government of the world ; greai; 
labour and weariness in the search and observation ho had 
employed himself about : and groat disappointment, pain, 
and even vexation of mind, upon that which ho had remarked 
of the appearances of things, and of what was going forward 
upon this earth. This whole review and inspection, and the 
result of it, sorrow, pertilexity, a sense of his necessary igno- 
rance, suggests various reflection to his mind. But, not- 
withstanding all this ignorance and dissatisfaction, llioio is 
somewhat upon which he assuredly rests and depends ; 
somewhat, which is the conclusion of the whole matter, and 
the only concern of man. following thig^ his method and 
ti'ain of reflection, let us 

I. The assertion of the text, the ignorance of man ; that 
the wisest rmd most knowing cannot compi'chend the ways 
and woi'ks of God : and then, 

II. What are the just consequences of this obseiwation and 
knowledge of our own ignorance, and the reflections whicluit 
leads us to, 

1. The wisest and most knowing cannot comprohona tl'o 
works of God,^ho methods and designs of HiTprovidonc^ in 
the creation and government of the world. 

^Creation is absolutely and entirely out of our depth, and 
beyond the extent of our utmost reac h. ^And yet is as 
certain that God juade the, world, as it is certain that elfocts 
must have a cause. It is indeed in general no more than 
effects, that the most knowing are acquainted with : for as 
to causes, they are as entirely in the dark as the most igno- 
rant. *Whafe are the laws by which ma“K;er acts upon matter ^ 
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but certain effects ; wMoli some, baYing observed to be fre- 
q[Tiently repeated, bave rednoed to general rules Tbe real 
uatxife and essence of beings likewise is wbat we are alto- 
gether ignorant of. AU these things are so entirely out of 
our reach, that we have not the least glimpse of them. And 
we know Iittl ^nore of ourselYes. thanjwe do of the world 
about us : how we were made, how our being is continued 
and preseryed, what the faculties of our minds are, and upon 
what the power of exercising them depends. “ I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made : marvellous are Thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well.’" Our own nature, and the 
objects we are surrounded with, serve to raise our curiosity ; 
but we are quite out of a condition of satisfying it. Evciyr 
secret which is disclosed, every discovery which is made, 
every new effect which is brought to view, serves to con- 
vince us of numberless more which remain concealed, and 
which we had before no suspicion of. And what if we were 
acquainted with the whole creation, in the same way and as 
thoroughly as we are with any single object in it ? What 
'vvould all this natural knowledge amount to ? it must be a 
low curiosity indeed which such superficial knowledge could 
satisfy. On the contrary, would it not serve to convince ua 
of our ignorance still ; and to raise our desire of knowing 
the nature of things themselves, the author, the cause, and 
tl^e end of them ? 

to the government of the world : though from consider-J 
ation of the final cau^ej which come within our knowledge ; 
of characters, "^personal merit and demerit ; of the favour 
and disapprobation, which respectively are due and belong 
to the righteous and the wicked, and which therefore must^ 
necessarily be in a mind which sees things as they really are 
though I say, from hence we may know somewhat concern- 
ing tlio designs of Providence in the government of the 
world, enough to enforce upon us religion and the practice 
of virtue : yet, isince the monarchy of the universe is a 
dominion unlimited in extent, and everlasting in duration ; 
the general system of it must necessarily be quite beyond 
our comprehension. And, since there appears such a saber- 
® £Tbis sentence contains an accurate definition of Law, as used in 
natm^al science. It is no force or power, but simply a generalised 

jhct.j 
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din action and I'eferenee of the several paitis to each ot her, 
to constitute it properly one administration or government : 
\re cannot have a thorough kno*wledgo of any part, without 
knowing the whole. This surely should convince us, that 
we arc much less competent judges of the very small part 
Avhich comes under our notice in this world, than wo are 
apt to imagine. “No heart can think upon these things wor- 
thily ; and who is able to conceive his way it is a tempest 
which no man can see : for the most part of his works arc 
hid. Who can declare the works of his justice? for his 
covenant is afar oT, and the trial of all things is in the end 
t. e. the dealings of God with the children of men arc not 
[^ct completed, and cannot he judged of by that part which 

before us. “ So that a man cannot say, this is worse than 
^ that : for in time tliev shall he well approved. Thy faithful- 
'^ss, O Lord, reacheth un to, the c louds : thy righteousness 
standeth like the strong mountains : thy judgments are like 
the great deep He hath made everything beautiful in his^ 
time : Also he hath set the world in their heart ; so that no 
man can find out the work that God maketh from the beg ins 
ning to the end ?^ And thus St. Paul concludes a long argu- 
ment upon the various dispensations of Providence : “ O the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and laiowledge of 
God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his waj^s 
past finding out ! for who hath Imowm the mind of tho 
Lord?” 

Thus the scheme of Providence, and works of 

God, are too vast, of too large extent for our capacities.^ 
There is, as I may speak, such an expense^ of power, and 
wisdom, and goodness in the formation and government of 
the world, as is too much for us to take in or comprehend. 
Power, and wisdom, and goodness ai'e manifest to us in all 
those works of God, which come within oiu' view: but there 
ai'O likewise infinite stores of each, pointed forth throughout 
tJie immensity of the creation ; no j^art of which can ho tho- 
roughly understood, without taking in i^s reference and 
respect to tho whole : and this is what %ve have not faculties 
for. 

And as^the work s of God, an(|fhis scheme of governmeutji 
[See Anal Pt. I. chap, vii., and Ft. II. chap. I J 
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are above onr capacities tborouglily to comprelieiidj/eo 
there possibly may be reasons which originally made it lit 
that many things should be concealed from ns, which ■vr© 
have perhaps natural capacities of nnderfetaiidmg : many 
things concerning the desigms, methods and ends of Divine 
Providence in the government of the world. There is no 
manner of abs^n'dity in supposing a veil, on purpose drawn 
over some scenes of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
the sight of which might some way or othei* strike us too 
strongly ; or that better ends are designed and served by 
their being concealed, than could be by their being exposed 
to onr knowledge. The Almighty may cast clouds and 
darkness round about him , for reasons and purposes of which 
we have not the least glimpse or conception. 

However, it is surely reasonable, and what might have 
been expected, that creatures in some stage of them being, 
suppose in the infancy of it,^ should bo placed in a state of 
discipline and impr ovemen t/where their patience and sub- 
mission is to be tried by amictions, whore^emptations are 
to be rosisted^nd diffi.culties gone tliroughln the discharge 
of their dutjf^ Now if the greatest pleasures and pains ol 
the present life may be overcome and suspended, as they 
manifestly may, by hope and fear, and other passions anc^ 
affections ; then the evidence of religion,^ and the sense ol 
the consequences of virtue and vice, migurc Uave been suci] 
as'enBfelyTff'lll'oSes to'p^ those afiSictions, diffi- 

culties and temptations ; prevail over them, so as to rendei 
them absolutely none at all* But the very notion itself now 
mentioned, of a state of discipline and improvement, neceS' 
sarily excludes such sensible evidence and conviction of reli 
gion, and of the consequences of virtue and vice. Beligior 
consists in submission and resignation to the Divine will. 
Our condition in this world is a school of exercise, for thii 
temper f and our ignorance, the shallowness of our reason 
the temptations, difficulties, afflictions, which we are exposec 
to, all equally contribute to make it so. The genei-al obser- 
vation may be carried on, and whoever will attend to the 
thing will plainly see^that less sensible evidence, JJ^ith les^ 

* [Anal. Pfe. I. chap, iv.] * l^t, II. p. 297.] 

« [Scr. xiv.] ^ [Anal. Ft. I. chap, iv.] 
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difficiilty in practice, is the same as more sensible evidence, 
with greater difficulty in practice. Therefore difficiilties in 
epe dilation as much come into the notion of a state of dTsci- 
pline^s difficulties in. practice and so the same reason or 
accoant is to be given of both. Thus, though it is indeed 
absurd to talk of the greater merit of assent, upon little 
or no evidence, than upon demonstration ; yet the strict dis- 
charge of our duty, with less sensible evidence, docs imply 
in it a better character, than the same diligence in the dis- 
charge of it upon more sensible evidence. This fully ac- 
counts for and explains that assertion of our Saviour,® 
^‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed 
have become Christians and obeyed the gospel, upon less 
sensible evidence, than that which Thomas, to whom he is 
speaking, insisted upon. 

But after all, the same account is to be given, why we 
were placed in these circumstances of ignorance, as why 
nature has not furnished us with wings ; namely, that we 
were designed to be inhabitants of this earth. I am afraid 
we think too highly of ourselves • of our rank in the creation, 
and of what is due to us. What sphei'e of action, what 
business is assigned to man, that he has not capacities and 
knowledge fully equal to ? It is manifest he has reason, and 
knowledge, and faculties superior to the business of the 
present world ; faculties which appear suxoerduous, if we do 
not take in the respect which they have to somewhat fur- 
ther, and beyond it. If to acquii'e knowledge were oui' pro- 
per end , we should indeed be but poorly provided : but H 
somewhat else be our business and duty, we may, notwith- 
standing our ignorance, be well enough fmuished for it ; and 
the observation of our ignorance may be of assistance to us 
in the discharge of it. 

IT. Let us then consider, what ^re the oonsoauenees of 
^owledge and cbserYation^ om^^^ 
reflection it I^ds tm ^ 

T'ii'st, We may learn from it, with what temper of mind a 
man ought to inquire into the subject of religion ; namely, 
with expectation of finding difficulties, and with a disposi’ 
t^tion to take u p and rest satisfi.od with any evidence whatever 

£Anal, Ft. II. chap. vi. p. 243.3 


® John XX. 29. 
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He sliOTild teforeliand expect tlimgs mysterious, and sucli 
as be will not be able tlioroTigbly to comproliend, or to ^ 
tb e, bottom of. To expect a distinct comprebensive view ofi 
tiio wbole subject, clear of difficulties and objections, is to 
forg-et our nature and condition ; neither of which admit of 
such knowledge, with respect to any science whatever. 
And to inquire with this expectation, is not to inquire as a 
man, but as one of another order of creatures- 

Duo sense of the general ignorance of man would also 
beget in us a disposition tp take up and rest satisfied with 
any evidence whatever, ^vhich is I'^L I mention this as the 
contrary xo a disposition, of which there are not wanting 
instances, to find fault with and reject evidence, because it 
is not such as was desired.^® If a man were to walk by tyd- 
light, must he not follow his eyes as much as if it were broad 
day and clear sunshine ? Or if he were obliged to take a 
journey by night, would he not give heed to any light shin- 
ing in the darkness, till the day should break and the d-ay- 
star arise ? It would not be altocrether unnatural f or him to 
refioct how much better it were to have day-light ; ho 
might perhaps have great cuiiosity to see the country roimd 
about him ; he might lament that the darkness concealed 
many extended prospects from his eyes, and wish for the 
sun to draw away the veil ; hut how ridiculous would it be, 
to reject with scoim and disdain the guidance and direction 
which that lesser light might afford him, because it was not 
t:he sun itself 1 if the make and constitution of man, the cir- 
cumstances he is placed in, or the reason of things affords 
the least hint or intimation, that viitue is the law he is bom 
under ; scepticism itself should lead him to the most strict 
and inviolable practice of it ; that ha may not make the 
dreadful experiment, of leaving the course of life marked out 
for him by nature, whatever that nature be, and entering 
paths of his own, of which he can know neither the dangers 
nor the end. Tor though no danger be seen, yet darkness. 
Ignorance and blindness are no manner of security. 

Secondly, our ignorance is the proper answer to many 
tilings wMoh are caUed^aaia^^gaiBgt rel^ partiou- 
larly to those which arise from the appearances of evil and 
irregularity in the constitetion of Hature and the government 
fAnal. Pt. II chap- vi.] fAnal. Pt IL chap, ivj 
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of the world. In all other cases it is tliotight necessary to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the scheme, 
even one of so narrow a compass as those which are foimed 
by men, in order to judge of the goodness or badness of it ; 
and the most slight and superficial view of any human con- 
trivance comes abundantly nearer to a thorough Imowledgo 
of it than that part which we know of the govciniment of 
the world does to the general scheme and jsystem of it, to 
the whole sot of laws by which it is governed. SYom cm 
ignorance of the constitution of things, and the scheme of 
providence in the government of the world ; from the refer- 
ence the several parts have to each other, and to the whole, 
and from our not being able to see the end of the whole, it 
follows that^however perfect things are they must even 
necessarily appear to us othorwis^less perfect than they 

Suppose some very complicated piece of work, some system 
or constitution, formed for some general end, to which each of the 
pai'ts had a reference. The perfection or justness of this work or 
constitution would consist in the reference and respect, which the 
several parts have to the general design. This reference of parts to 
the general design may be infinitely various, both in degree and 
kind. Thus one pait may only contribute and be subservient to 
another; this to a third, and so on through a long senes, the last 
part of which alone may contribute immediately and directly to the 
general design. Or a part may have this distant reference to the 
general design, and may also contribute imme'liately to it. For 
instance : If the general design or end, for which the comx>licated 
frame of Nature was brought into being, is happiness; whatever 
affords present satisfaction, and likewise tends to carry on the 
course of things, hath this double respect to the general design. 
Now suppose a spectator of that work ox' constitution was in a great 
measure ignorant of such various reference to the general end, what- 
ever that end. be; and that, upon a very slight and partial view 
which he had of tho work, several things appeared to his eye as 
disproportionate and wrong; others, just and beautiful. What 
would he gather fx-om these appeax'ances ? lie would immediately 
conclude there was a probability, if he could see the whole reference 
of the parts appearing wrong to the general design, that this would 
destroy the appeai'anc© of wrongness and disproportion. Bxxt there 
is no probability, that the reference would destroy the particular 
r^ht appearances, though that reference ipight show the tb fnf ; 
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Thirdly, since the constitution of Katixre, and the methods 

id designs of Providence in the government of the world, 
are above onr comprehension, we should acquiesce in, and 
xogt... satisfied with, onr ignorance, turn onr thonghts from 
that which is above and beyond ns, and apply ourselves to 
that which is level to onr capacities, and which is onr real 
business and concern. Knowledge is not onr proper happi- 
ness. Whoever will m the least attend to the thing will see 
thatj it is tho^aining .^l^ot the bavins: of it . which is the 
entertainment ot the mind ; indeed, if the proper happinesje 
of man consisted in knowledge, considered as a possession or 
ti'oasure, men -who are possessed of the largest share wonld 
have a very ill time of it, as they wonld he infinitely more 
sensible than others of their poverty in this respect ; thns 
he who increases knowledge wonld eminently increase sorrow. 
Men of deep research and cniions inqniry should jnst be put 
in mind not to mistake what they are doing. If their disco- 
vorios^erve the cause of vi^ue and religioif^n the way oi 
proof, mibtivo to practice, or^ssistance in it, or i^hey tend 
to render life less unhappy, and promote its scmsfactions, 
then they are most usefully employed ; but bringing things 
to light, alone and of itself, is of no manner of use any 
otherwise tlian as an entertainment or diversion. Neither 
is this at all amiss if it docs not take up the time which 
should bo employed in better work ; but it is evident that 
there is another max^k set up for ns to aim at, another end 
appointed us to direct onr lives to ; an end which the most 
knowing may fail of and the most ignorant arrive at. ‘‘ The 
secret tilin gs belong unto the Lord our God^^ut those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and t^Sur children for 


already appearing just, to be so likewise in a higher degree or 
another manner. There is a probability, that the nght appearances 
were intended: there is no probability, that the wrong appearances 
were. We cannot i^uspect irregularity and disorder to be designed. 
The pillars of a building appear beautiful ; but their being likewise 
its support does not destroy that beauty; there stiU remains a 
reason to behove that the architect intended the beautiful ap- 
pearance, after we have found out the reference, support. It would 
be reasonable for a man of himself to think thus, upon the first 
piece of architecture he ever saw. 
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eror, that we may do all the words of this law which re- 
flection of Moses, put in general terms, is, that the only 
knowledge which is of any aTail to ns is that which tcffches 
ns onr dut y, or assists ns in the discharg-^of it, /The eco- 
noniy"oFtno nxdvers^^iie conrse of Natnre^Umighty power 
exerted in the creation and gOTornment of the world is 
ont of onr roach. What wonld he the consequence if 'wo 
could really get an insight into these things is very imcer- 
tain tiether it wonld assist ns in, Oji^divert ns from, what 
we hSve to do in this present state. If then there be a 
sphere of' knowledge, of contemplation and employment, 
level to onr capacities, and of the ntmost importance to ns, 
we ought snrely to apply onrselves with all diligence to this 
our proper business, and esteem everything else nothing, 
nothing as to ns in comparison of it. Thus Job, discoursing 
of natural Imowled^ , how much it is above ns, and of 
wisdom in general, says, God nnderstandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. And unto man 
he said. Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to 
depart from evil is understanding.^’ Other orders of crea- 
tures may pei'haps be let into the secret counsels of heaven, 
and have the designs and methods of Providence, in the 
creation and government of the world, communicated to 
them ; but this does not belong to our rank or condition. 

The fear of the Lord, and to depart liom evil,” is the only 
wisdom which man should aspire after as his work and busi- 
ness. The same is said, and with the same connexion and 
context, in the conclusion of the book of Ecclesiastes. Our 
ignorance, and the little we can know of other things, affords 
a 1‘eason why we should not perplex ourselves about them ; 
but no way that which is the conclusion of the 

whole matter ; ' x^ ear God and keep his commandments : for 
this is the whole duty of man.” So that Socrates w^as not 
the fiist who endeavoured to draw men off from lahotu*- 
ing after, and laying stress upon other knowledge, in com- 
parison of that which related to morals. Our province is 
virtue and religion, life and manners ; the science of imj>rov- 
ing the temper, and making the heart hotter. This is the 
Held assigned us to cultivate : how much it has lain neglected 
is indeed astonishing. Vii*tuo is demonstrably the happinesa 
of manj iif consists in good actions,! proceeding from a good 
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principle, temper, or Iieart. Overfc acts are entirely in onr 
power. What remains is, that we learn to keep our heart, 
to g;t>Tern and regulate onr passions, mind, affections, that 
so we may he free from the impotencies of fear, envy, ma- 
lice, covetousness, ambition ; that we may be clear of these, 
considered as vices seated in the heart— considered as con- 
stituting a general wrong temper, from which general wrong 
frame of mind 11 the naistaken pursuits, and far the greatest 
part of the unhappiness of life, proceed. He who should 
find out one rule to assist us in this work would deserve 
infinitely better of mankind than all the improvers of other 
knowledge put together. 

^5?% Lastly, let xis adore that Infinite wisdom, and power and 
goodness which is above our compi'ehension. whom 

hath the root of wisdom heen revealed? Or who hath 
known her wise counsels ? There is one wise and greatly to 
be fcai’cd, the Lord sitting upon his throne. He created her, 
and saw her, and numbered her, and poured out upon her all 
his works.’* If it be thought a consid<i.rable thing to bo ac- 
quainted with a few, a very few, of the effects of Infinite 
power and wisdom ; the situation, bigne ss, and revolution 
of some of the heavenly bodies, “vsbat sentiments should our 
minds be filled with concerivmg Him who appomted to each 
its place and measure and sphere of motion, all which are 
kept with the most uniforoi constancy? “Who stretched 
out the heavens, and telleth the n amber of the stars, and 
caHeth them all by their names. Who laid the foundations 
of the earth, who comprehendeth the dust of it in _^a mea- 
sure, and weigheth the mountains in scales and the hills in ei 
balance.’* And when we have recounted all the appearances 
which come within our view, we must add, “ Lo, these are 
part of his ways, but how little a portion is heard of him? 
Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know ?’’ 

The conclusion is that in all lowliness of mind we sot^ 
Sligh tly by ourselves sithat we form our temper to an implicit 
'ia^ssion to the Divine Majesty ^eget within ourselves an 
absolute resignation to all the methods of his providence, m 
his dealings with the children of men s^tjiat in the deepest 
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Iiumility of our souls we prostz-ate ourselves before liim, itiul 
join in that celestial song", Great and marvellous axe thy 
works. Lord God Almighty ; just and trxxo arc tliy ways> 
thou king: of saints. Who shall not fear tliec, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name ?'* 
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BTOTES OF THE VOLUME. 


WJscn the chapter is not repeated, tlio leferenc© belong“S to the chapter previoiuzli 

named, S'ee I^ef, vi. 


A-bstract rrasoiniko : 

joined with the observation of facts 
Intro. 8, 9 

not to be applied to practical subjects 
without great caution, Pt, i. 6. i rg 
A^bstract : 

truths and matter of fact, how dis- 
tinguish od Pt. 11. S. 298 

Accidental * 

events of which we know not the 
laws, so termed 11. 4 201 

Action 

this world a theatre of i. 5. rio 

manifests character to ourselves and 
others rro 

dii>tinguished fi-om the thing done, 
the essence of morality and reli- 
gion 11, < 5 . 245 

Actions , 

meaning of the term in moral ques- 
tions D 2. ^24 

will and design constitute their na- 
ture as such jzs: 

virtue- and v-ice consist in them J25 
diftftmguished from events 32.5 

our own, the souices of our plea- 
sures, and moi»t of our pains 

1 2 40 

to be distinguished from their moral 
qualities 1. j- 60 

what, exercise the principle of virtue 

i 5 

outward and inward 92 

provision made that all the bad con- 
sequences do not fol!|ow 22.5 210 
Addison 

on the system of nature 129 n. 
Affections, (See Passions ) 

particular, form part of our inward 
frame i. 5 - 99 

subject to conscience in what re- 
spects ICX 3 

necesssudly excited by the pre?0»ce 
of their objocts toe 


Affections — contznicedm 

need restraint loc 

Afhiction 

tlie proper discipline for resignation 
- 1. 5. loS 

Analogy. (See Objections ) 

Butler’s, testimonies on iv, 

analysis of v, 

indexes of vi. 

books on vi. 

text of V 

state of England when published ix. 
infidel w xiters refeired to in ix. 

in what sense word used by Quin- 
tilian XV12 

a part of grammar xv ii. 

referred by the schoolmen to rhe- 
toric xvii. 

meaning in Whately, etc-, the resem- 
blance of relations xvii. 

use of the term by Locke, Hartley, 
Head, and Butler xi x 

force of analogy as an argument, 

xviii.— X 3 t. 

its place in Christian evidences 

XXI. 


not enough considered in treatises 
of logic Intio. 6 

reasoning from analogy. Just and 
natural 5 

Ongen’s remark upon analogy *7 
use of, in the old Apologists 7, n. 
positive and negative results ig, iz. 
may reasonably be admitted to de- 
termine our judgment 5 

lays «s under an obligation to xegana 
it in practice 6 

requires the cases compared to be 
apparently similar in the lespects 
w Inch are the ground of inference 
1. I. 52 ; u. 2 * 175 
plan of the, examined in this traa- 
tis>e - ^ — Intro, i* 

what is oaoyasied in this analogy 9 
2 M 
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Ajoalogy—- 'C<m£ in ued 

can diiectly only ahow things cre- 
dible fits mattera of fact i 7* iji 
yet pugge&ts an answer to objections 
against the goodness aKd W'lsaono. 
of the Divine conduct ijtat 

■whether it be likely to inftuence 
men^s practice 11. 8. 299 

this unlikelihood, though granted, 
no decisive objection agaitiht its 
■use 296 

design of, not to justiry God’s provi- 
dence, but show our duties 295 
between the speculative reason and 
mcral undeirstanding 1. 6. 125 

the only ground fox concluding the 
w hole course of things to be carried 
on by general laws 11. 4. 2oi 
of other changes suggests oar con- 
tinued existence tliro ugh and after 
death 1. i i'^-2o 

affords no reason for concluding that 
death destroys the living being 2^ 
confirms the proof of the soul’s indis- 
cerptibility 22-26 

of the case of brutes no objection 27 
of 'V’^egetabl es ^2 

of God’s natural government here 
makes it credible that he will 
reward and punish actions here- 
after 1 2 57-42 

obviates objections against future 
punishments 42-50 

this analogy founded on the general 
law s of God’s government 46 
between our state of trial in our 
temporal and religious capacities 
1. 4 73 

force of this analogy in answering 
objections, and raising a positive 
presumption 84 

suggests that tins life is a prepara- 
tion for another 1, 5* 89 

though we see not how 98 

leads us to expect that the future 
state ■will be a social one 99 

of the waste of seeds, answers objec- 
tions against the design of proba- 
tion, from Its failure m fact 106 
argument from, not destroyed by 
theory of fatalism, tliouglx sup- 
posed true i. 6. 114, etc. 

of the present course of things being 
inconsistent with what might bo 
expected on that theory, makes it 
credible that the future may be so 
also 114-1x8 

makes it probable that God may 
have a moral character, notwith- 
standing the scherde of fatalism, 
though supposed true 120 

vrhat objections it cannot answ'er 
directly i. 7 - 3:51 

cf nature suggests that God's moral 
government is a scheme too vast to 
oe comprehended by us 152-154 
tnkcfl olf ^jeetiouB from undesix able 


Analogy- -conf-Cnued. 

means bemg used in God’s morjil 
government 155 

suggests that God’s moral go^jpm- 
ment is carried on by general 
laws 157 

diows us not merely our ignorance 
but something positive about it 

140 

affords no argument against revela- 
tion zn general 11. 2. 1:70, etc* 

affords no preemption that the 
-ivTiole course oF the Divir^e govern- 
ment, naturally unknown to uii, 
and ever^ thing m it, is like to 
anything in that winch is known 
171, 172 

iw presumption, from, against a re- 
velation at the beginning of the 
world as rmyaculcus 172 

affords no a? against miracles 

175 

shows objections against Cliristianity 
itself, as distinguished from its 
evidence, to be frivolous, 11. 5* x82 

tB$ 

show's that if w'e judge of Clnns- 
tianity by anticipations, we shall 
have 'strong objections to things 
unexce'ptionable 186-188 

of natural gifts liable to abuse ol> 
^ viates the objection against spi- 
rHual gifts, from the early abuse 
of them *189 

between the light of nature and 
revelation 190, 291 

makes it credible there may be 
truths yet undiscovered in Scrip- 
ture 191 

whether it fail in any important 
respect 191 

between the gospel and natural 
remedies 192 

makes it credible tliat means may 
be fit, though they appear foolish 
h. 4. 200 

obviates the objection from intricate 
contrivances and slow develop- 
ments in redemption 205 

removes all obijection against the 
notion of a mediator in general 
^ ii. 5. 209 

makes it credible that future pim^ 
islnnents may follow os natural 
consequences 209 

and that the system of things may 
admit of provisions to prevent 
their following m fart 210 

makes it ci^dible that repentance 
may not be of itself sufficient to 
prevent punishment 2x5 

obviates the objection that in Christ’s 
sacrifice the innocent suflers for 
the guilty Z24 

teaches us not to expect the like 
information concerning Ood> con- 
duetj ms our own dutv 221 
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Anal ogy — continui^^ 

obriates objections ficom tbe supposed 
doubtfulness of the evidence of 
revelation ii 6. 2^0, 2j i ; 

from Its want of universality, nj l-2i4 
of a pnnce or master giving laws, 
how far it applies to God 245 
of prophecy to compiled memoirs 

^ 11 7* 268 

objections to arguing from the ana- 
logy of Nature to religion 11 8 
obviated at lann^e ii* 8. 289, etc. 
A ntiquity : 

of religion one of its evidences 

i. 6. 124 

Antoninus, M. z] 

quoted * D. 2.324, 

Arnobius • 

on early belief 259, n. 

Atonement. (See Sacrifice.) 

our Ignorance of the manner m which 
the ancients supposed it to be 
made ii, 5. 222 

Attention * 

necessary when we consider Christ- 
ianity ^ ^ 11. 7. 270, 284 

moral, how disciplined by trial, 1. y, 

105 

how disciplined by speculative diffi- 
culties 11. 6. 241, 242. 

A ugustine * 

quoted 11. i. 152, n. 

AuAistor of Nature : 

existence of, assumed in tlus treatise 

Intro. 8 

a righteous governor i. 3- 5^ 

deliberate in lus operations, 11. 4.204 


Bacon, Ix>ri> : 

referred to 287, w. 

Baxter, Andrew t 

referred to 27, n, 

Baxter, Richard : 

quoted 284, n» 

Bayle, P. 

probably referred co by Butler 9, 
referred to 27, 71. ; 295, n. 

Benevolence : 

JDivino notion of, as respects us 

i. 2, 41 

absolute, the most amiable of all 
characters, if not inconsistent with 
justice i 3 * SS 

God does not manifes himself to ws 
m that character only 56 

of intention, not tne whole of virtue 
B. 2. 325* 329 
active onnciple o:^he mast excel- 
lent "of all virtuous principles 
♦ 3 JJ 

true, implies a regard to justice arid 
veracity i. 3, 68; B. 2. 332 

Benson: 

Hulsean X^ectures 187, n- 

Berkeley, Bishop 

referred to 3:04, n 

Bible Handbook, 187, n. ; 266, n. 5 273* 


Body • 

not necessary to thinking 1 i. 29 
made up of organs and instruments, 
of perceptiiin and motion 25 

our organized, no part of ourselves 
^ i. II. 21 

Bmney, T. . 

referred to -gjy 

Birks’ Horae Evangelic® 

Bolingbroke : 

quoted 
Boyle 

quoted 
Brachmans : 

their notion of death as a aew birth 
1 . I. 31, n. 

Brougham, Lord ; 

referred to 137, W. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas : 

referred to, 2r, n» ; 92, n. ; 196, n . : 


223 w- 
255, n. 

251, w. 

190, n. 


311, n. 

Brute Force : 

natural tendency of reason to pre- 
vail over 1. 3. 66, 68 

Brutes * 

whether capable of immortality 

1 I 27 

question concerning 27, n- 

instructed by instincts superioi to 
reason n 3 188 

have sometimes advantages o\er 
men 1 3. 66 ; ii 3 188 

have no reflex sense of actions as dis- 
tinguished from events D. 2. 3 23 

Butler 

life vu. 

ethical treatises x. 

personal appearance and character xu 
death xii 

epitaph on, by Southey xiit. 

theology of, defective, vi, 104, w, , 
199, n , 222, n ; 358, n ; 433, 
questionable statements in reasoning 
of, VI- 21, n. ; 116, ?2. , 167, 91 . ; 

175 > 

style defended 21, tt. 338 


CAMPBEnn, Db. s 

referred to 172, w. ; 256, 

Certainty 

moral, the highest degree of pro- 
bable evidence Intro. 3 

Chalmers * 

quoted, 19, n, ; 39, n. , 4?) ; 57, ; 

76, n ; 92, n . , 123 , 71 ; I5t, 

159, n, , 167.72,; 195, 

Chance . 

what is meant by it 11 8 201 

Chances (See Probabilities ) 

Changes . 

which things may undergo without 
destruction 1. i 1 7 

afford presumptio*^ in favour of fu- 
ture life ^ 

conoeivabie, in out^^ard circum- 
stanccjs sufficieiot to sfocure a 
triumph to virtue b 3, 73 

^ M 9 . 
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CJit'ractegr . 

what 13 meant by the tejfm, i 6, 

120. w. 

how a new one i» formed i* 5- 95 
wlxy we approve one and dislike 
a.tiother O 2 J2X 

moral, manifested by probatron 

1 5 no 

capaidtv of improvement therein 

103 

DM’dhood: 

a state of discipline for mature age,96 
Ol-nst 

our Lord, CUT Saviour, and our God 
iu I. i6r 

hiB pre-existence, how taught by St, 
John and St, Paul ii. *7 272 

bis office as a Mediator, how repre- 
sented in Scripture ii. $. 218 
Prophet, King, and Priest 220, 221 
satisfaction of. (See Sacrifice ) 
suimnary of the Bible history re- 
specting the Messiah 11, 7, 275 
Oiinstianity (See Revelation,^ 

a republication of the religion of 
Nature, with what additions, n. i. 

151 ; and 15%, n 
brings life and immortality to light 

155 

supplies means for preserving natural 
religion m the world 156 

good effects not small , alleged ill 
effects not properly belonging to it 
11. I. 157. 

reveals new fects and prescribes new 
duties 159, 160 

the only religion v»hich rests upon 
miracles 11, 7, 256 

a scheme imperfectly comprehended 
11. 4 196, etc 
no presumption against the scheme 
of 11. 2, 170 

objections against, as distinguished 
irom objections against its evi- 
dence, frivolous n, 3* 181 

Christians, l^mitiv© , 

what arguments their conversion and 
zeal afford 11, 7. 256-262 

Church • 

a visible, its design h l, 156, 157 
needs positive institutions T56 

men axe bound to become members 
of It 158 

Cicero 

quoted 15, w, ; B. 2* 524, n, 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel 

referred to, 21, «. j 22, n.; 27, ; 

90, 7t , ; 125, 11. ; 296. n 
CTLsmens, Romanus , 

qt»otes the First Epistle to tlie Co 
rmthians as St Paur« 255, n 

Cdliber, S. 

quoted 159, n. 

Collins, Jtntonyt 

referred to ix. 

Oompfuieon : 

what wc are apt to be inialed by 


Comparison — oontzfiued- 

a comparison of things of greater 
and less importance ii i, 167 
what, the ground of our moral |f^r* 
ceptions and ill desert B. 2. J27 

Conipassion : 

as distinguished from goodneas-, 
marks of m the constitution o* 
Nature n. 5. 2ll 

unhappiness the natural object of 

B, 2. 529 

how it modiffes moral sentiment 

529 

Conscience. (See Moral Faculty.) 

what proof it affords of God’s moral 
government i 3 Ci 

dictates of, the laws of God in a 
sense including sanctions, i. 6. lit 

proof that men possess D. 2. 523 

renders us capable of moral goven> 
ment 5 2 j 

includes what 524 

Its supremacy, what I87, n. 

noticed by Pagan writers, Lucretius 
and Plato 61, w. 

Consciousness 

being mdivisiole, proves the subject 
of it to be so too t. I. 21 

argument questioned i. 2, 2t 

does not make personal identity, but 
ascertains it to ourselves, B. t 

J14 

Contemplation , 

insufficient of itself to produce vir 
tue, may even harden the heart 

5 * 91 

Continuance ; 

what kind of presumption expressed 
by It 1 X. i 3 

Copleston, Bishop: 

referred to xviu 

Creation 

Scripture history begins w ith it, to 
show us the true object of worship 
ii. 7. 272 

Creature : 

• upright and finitely perfect, notion 
of L 5. X04 

may fall, how 105 

Credibility ; 

of facts distinct from wisdom and 
goodness of them 1, 7, 

Criterion of Morality: 

Butler on ; 190, ri, 

Danokb,: 

perception of, a natural excitement 
of passive fear and active cauilon 

,, i- 5 - 94 

Bangers: 

of our miscan^ng aato our religious 
interests, whence they arise 214 
their existence rendered credible by 
the analogy of nature 115 

Daniel ; 

tlif book of^ «|Uot^ by Chriat^ 







IMiu el — 'Cont im^ed, 

presupl^osed tme, b> the general 
of Christianity 2.69 

liow impeached "by Porphyry, 269, n. 
Dm^ison, Mr*. 

quoted » i4j ; 285, n. 

DeatXi 


known to us only m some of its [ 
effects 1, I. 19 

imagination apt to mislead in consi- | 
dermg 20 ; 

not likely to destroy the living I 
agent 2o : 

or present powers of reflection 28 I 
our state after, not discoverable T»y | 
reason 

like birth, may put us into an en- 
larged sphere 31 

notion of the Brachmana concerning 

SI 

Deflnitions ; 

sometimes serve only to perplex 
D. I. 

Degradation * 

marks of our being in a state of, 1* 4. 25 
Degrees : 

of evidence, when perceived, should 
have weight 11 6 219 

revelation given in various degrees 
of light and evidence 2J2 

Demonstration 

how it diftera from probability 

Intro, j 

Depravity, 1 Inna an 

how tar it affects Butler’s reasoning 

583, n 

Destruction , 

of living poivers, what it means 

1, I. 18, n. 

Des Cartes 

an. example of such as build the 
world on hypothesis Intro, 8 

Desert ; 

good and ill, what implied in the 
notion D. 2, J26 

good, our perception of, weak in 
common instances of virtue 32*7 
ill, what our perception of is the re- 
sult of 326 

of folly and imprudence considered 


Devslopment , 

w hat kind of, allowed in Scripture 

190, 71 . 

Difference • 

of men’s situation in religious mat- 
ters may have like reasons with 
difference of situation m other 
respects 11. 8 234 

may the consequence of an un- 
known past, as it has reference to 
an imperfectly known future state 
of things 235 

would not be removed by a universal 
revelation ^235 

Different degrees of evidence in religious 
matters consistent with justice 234 


Difficulties 

in religion, unreasonable to expect 
to have them all cleared, 11* B, 295-7 
as to the evzdence of religion^ analo- 
gous to those attending the pracs 
tice of it 11 6. 239 

speculative, may be the chief tual of 
some persons 24^ 

actions materially virtuous, with- 
out difficulties, may be no exer 
cise of the principle of virtue, 1. 5 

104 

Discipline 

we want, and are capable of im- 
provement by I. 5 99 

fit to improve virtue 100 

guards against the dangers to finite 
creatures, from the nature of par- 
ticular affection 102 

upright creatures may need it 103 
this world peculiarly fit for 104 
Diseases • 

of the body and mind, analogy of 
their remedies 11 3 192 

are sometimes themselves remedies 
, 1 7 136 

mortal n ot affecting our present in- 
tellectual powers, may be pre- 
sumed not likely to destroy them 
1 I. 30 

some operate like enthusiasm, 11. 7, 

260 

Distress • 

in others, the percept) on of a natural 
excitement to passive pity and 
I active relief 5 94 

Dodwellr 

account of Z2, n. 

Doubt (See Evidence.) 

implies some evidence 11 6. 238 
concerning religion implies an obli- 
gation to regard it in practice, 239 
Douglas, J : 

referred to I5> «• 

Dreaming • 

experience of, w hat it shows, i. x. 26 
Duties 

result from relations 11 1. 161 

those from revealed relations strictly 
moial 161 

moral and positive i6a 

moral taught perfectly only in Scrip- 
ture I 57 » «- 

E\b.th • 

wii ether its appearance confirms 
the Scripture accounts of the Ml 

ii. 5- 217 

Eclipse of Faith . 

referred to w. 

Education • 

effect 01, incroasmfl our trials^ 1 4. 

21 

Edwards, President : 

referred to TU 

End. (See Meaius ) 

we are greatly ignorant Itcw feet 
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End-— oonil int£€<2 . 

anything is a final end in God*s 
regard ii. 4 

we unavoidably jxidge some ends 
abaolutely preferable to others 

Intro lo 

the whole, for which God made 
and governs the \’vorld, may be 
beyond our faculties i. t 59 

Exit bus Losm 

religion not peculiarly liable to 

11, 7. -!!,6 o 

sometimes mivedC with knavery, 2 , 6 x 
will not account for the zeal and 
conversion of the first Christians 

259 

destroys not the force of testimony 
to the truth of Christianity 262 
Christianity not such a scheme as 
might be expected from,* 11- j- 195 
bringing it in, supposes the thing to 
be accounted for incredible 260 

when It may be urged against direct 
testimony 260 

Epictetus : 

quoted 30 . 2- 525, 

Eiskme, T. ; 

quoted 207, 

Ethics * 

Butler's method of studying, 403, n* 
Evidence 

difference of probable and demon- 
strative rntro. 3 

probable, relative only uo finite 
beings Intro. 5 

which leaves room for doubt should 
iiifluencB practice. Intro. 5 ; u. 6. 

239 ; 11. 8. 291, 292 
pemeived degrees of, should have 
proportionate weight 11. 6. 239 
multiplied by the combination of 
independent proofs n. 7, 285 

for the rules ot natural prudence 
analogous to evidence for religion 
11. 6. 231 , 11. 8 296 
reason the proper judge of evidence 
of revelation n, 3. 193 

external, for natural religion, i. 6. 

124 

particular, for Christianity ii- 7 
dissatisfaction with, may be our own 
f.uilt 270 

about the authority and meaning of 
Divine commands, why it may in 
some cases have been left de- 
signedly less than it might have 
been 11. 6. 24 j, n. ; 245 

^idence of Christianity. (See Testi- 
mony ) 

hes level to the apprehensions of 
all men 244 

liable to objections which those who 
are capable of seeing, can a^o see 
through. 244 

ia of the same kind as tliat which 
guides us m temporal matters 

U. 7. %*j% 


Evidence — con tin ued, 

direct and circumstantial for Chris- 
tianitv forms one argument 270 
view of the wliole argument, 27 1, etc. 
such as, from the nature cf it,{esan- 
not be destroyed, though it may 
be lessened 287 

remarks on 284, ». , 285, n. 

circumstantial, what require to de- 
termine the weight of 284 

often as convincing as the most direct 

284 

why not overwhelming 297, n. 

Evil 

in what sense the permission of it 
may be beneficial 3. n 

origin of, not fully to be accounted 
for L 5. 89, 13 

opinions on 89,v<n, 

moral, voluntary in its very notion 

i. 5. 89 

Christianity how far explains, 216, w. 
natural remedies for it, provided oy 
God 11. 5- 211 

Expectation . 

no safe guide 185, r*. 

Experience. 

teaches us the good and bad con- 
sequences of our actions, li. 5* 226 
how it confirms the unity of the 
mmd i. X* 24. 

I Existence. (See God and Present exist- 
ence ) 

Fact* (See Matter of factO 
Faculties * 

Human, not given us in tlieir full 
perfection at our birth L 5 96 
not adequate to discover how the 
world might be best constituted 
Intro. K> 

ridiculous to attempt to prove the 
truth of X>. I* 320 

Fall of man * 

appearances of, in nature i 4. 82 
Its consequences afford no just mat- 
ter of complaint 82 

not to be accounted for solely from 
the nature of liberty 1 5. xox 
explicable from the nature of par- 
ticular afifections 102 

supposition of, the spround of the 
Ohristian dispensation ii* 5. 215 
the Scriptural account of it analogous 
and conformable to what we see 
and experience ziB 

confirmed by the appearance of the 
earth and by tradition 217 

truth of Christianity not affected by 
difficulty of accounting for it, 217 
Falsehood : 

degrees of it 7* 262 

whether the use of common forms of 
speech generally understood. Is 

I>, 2. 314 

Fatalist. (See Necesailty.) 

wliat is meant tliereby, L XI4, f 
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yaLai ist — C05 n ued* 

his pretence that pumshment is un- 
just refuted Ii 8 

Fat (See iTecessity.^ 

Fear • 

the impression of, weakened by re- 
petition 1. 5 95 

and HopCf pi oper moral motives, 107 
of r^entment and shame, arises from 
a sense ofblame-w orthmess, i. 5. 61 
of future punishment and hope of 
future rewail, not to he got rid 
of by great part of the world 61 
some inclined to believe what they 
fear 11. 7 286 

Fiual causes • 

the argument from, of what nature 
Intro. 8 

not destroyed by necessity, 1. 6. 

115, I2X 

nor by partial ignorance, i. 7. 158, 141 
force of the argument from, to an 
unprejudiced mind Concl. joo 
the notion of, does not always im- 
ply that the end designed is an- 
s^^ered \ $ 106 

being admitted, the pleasures and 
pains attached to our actions are 
instances of them 3 . 42 

Fitness, moral. 

m what sense it may determine the 
ill of God 1 6 122 

founded in the nature of thing* 

121, n. 

not insisted on in Butler’s argument 
u 8. 298 

the language of moralists formed 
upon It 298 

and unfltness of actions supplies the 
proper proof of God’s perfect 
moral government i 3. 75 ; n 8 299 
how applied to moral actions, D. 2. 

3^7 

Fitzgerald, Prof. : 

referred to, 9, n, ; 5 ; 

40, w. ; 109, n , ; 3^4» 

Folly: 

deftned and shown to be a vice, 
when voluntary D 2.329 

of mankind as to present and future 
interests compared i. 4. 81 

Foster, John : 

referred to 257* 

life i- i 

three distinct questions concerning 
It ^ i. I. 3 1, n, 

the general consideration of it be- 
longs to the subject of natural 
religion ^ x. 2. 14, n. 

how fax taught in natural religion 

14, n. 

the question of, why important tons 
1. 2. 37 ^4? 

as reconcilable as the present with 
atheism i 54 

paoof not of itself a proof of reil- 
gion 


Future life— 

and yet implied m religion 54 

belief of, disposes the mind to attend 
to the evidence of religion 54 

demonstrative proof of, not necessary 
for practical purposes 34 

a social state i* 5 99 

tins life a state of discipline for it, 1. 5 
suggested by the present imperfec- 
tion of God’s moral government to 
beings like us of a, moral nature 


Future judgment • 

the supposal of one implies some 
sort of temptation to what is 
wrong 

Future punishments. (See Pumsfhments.) 

Future rewards and punishments (See 
Fewards.) 

will diner only in degree from those 
of this state as conceived by rea- 
son i 2 46 , 1. 3. 66, etc. 


Gambier : 

referred to xix. 

General laws* 

the manifest wisdom of carrying on 
the natural government of the 

world by them 1. 7. 137 

interruptions of them would have 
bad effects 138 

that the whole course of nature is 
carried on by, concluded from ana 
logy 11. 4. 201 

credible that the Christian dispen- 
sation has been also carried on by 
them 201 

miracles may be results of them, 202 
Gifts 

not always bestowed on persons of 
prudence 11, 3. IQO 

God. 

his ExiSTEitTCR, taken for granted in 
this Treatise, and why Intro, 8 
how proved Intro, 8 

not disproved by fatalism i. 6. 115 
necessary, m what sense 116 

his Winn, how determined 123. n. 
his will may be considered as abso- 
lute or conditional 11. 6. 245 

what meant by the character of 

1 6 , 123 and 

what temper of mind m us corre- 
sponds to his sovereignty, 1. 5. 

109 

his OOODKESS. m what sense a 
disposition to confer happiness 
1. ^ 39; 51 

experience shows to be no good 
ground for expecting him to 
make us perfect all at once, i. 5 

109 

ais natural (JOvernkekt over man- 
kind 1. 37-49 

our whole nature leads us to ascacibfll 
all moral perfection to him 

intro 1.0 
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<2ci€l — continued. 

tiae true conception of, tliat of a 
Master or Governor, prior to the 
consideration, of his moral attri- 
butes 1. z 42 

the course of nature another name 
for the uniform tenor of his gro- 
X eniment 3 S 

pleasures and pains attached to x o- 
luntary actions, rew ards, and pun- 
l^ments from him i, 5 

not the less a natural Governor, 
though he act not always imme- 
diat^y !• 2 42 

liis moral gosrerninent 1. S» 54“‘75 
taken alone, not the perfection of 
moral government 56 

analogy between his moral and na- 
tural government 1* 110-140 

the administration of his moral go- 
vernment tends tow ards perfection 
1 J.66 

his visible government over the 
world exercised by the mediation 
of others 11. 5- 208 

the same credible of his invisible 

209 

we may be sure that liis government 
13 moral, and yet know not hozv it 
IS carried on i. J 138 

tlie series of Ins providential dispen- 
sations progressix’e 11. 4- zoj 

his particular purposes only disco- 
verable by experience, 11. 3. 183 ; ' 
11. 5^ 227 

objections to his providence, on 
what usually founded i 7. 134 
how far we are concerned to answer 
objections against his providence 
11 8 292-4 

it cannot be an indufTerent thing to 
disregard any of his laws, 11. i. 

153 

dictates of conscience his laws, 1. 6. 

121 

gives us not equal information con- 
cerning his own conduct, as our 
duties 11 3- Z26 

the Fathe’i f our duties towards, 
w lienee the obligation arises, du- 
ties towards his Son and Spirit 

in 1 159 

the original Author of prophecy, n. 

•7. 267 

i«Dod men ' 

security of, depends on virtuous 
habits 2, 5. ro2 

how prevented from general union 
in this life i- 3. 69, 70 

disposed to befriend good men as 
such 62 

Good actions: 

never punished as hurtful to society 
L 3* 59 

Dcod and evil, natural * 

eoem to b© unequally distributad 
iL « 5 c 232 


Goodness, Ihvine. (See 
Government * 

the formal notion of it coaa*»t3 11 
the annexing of pleasure to 
actions, and pain to others, and 
giving notice betorehand 1 241 
natural and moril, 1. j 54, and ^ 5, n. 
moral, what it connsls in 5^ 

may cona.tituLe a scheme or syst=*m 
1. 7 * 

the perfection of, what i 3 53 

moral, God’s p^^i^ect, proper proof 
of It 7 j- 76 

practical proof 75-'7t> 

the completion of a scheme actually 
begun 74 

domestic, is natural 6j 

putuUies vice as such 6i 

civil, the ordinance of God 59 

punishes vice as hurtful to society , Oj 
Grot ms* 

quoted 243, n, 

Gmlt 

the idea of it always associated v-ith 
that of ill desert D. 2. 320 

sense of, expressed by pagan writers 

61, fU 

Guizot, M,: 

quoted 204, n. 

Gurney, J. J • 

relorred to 76, «. 

Habits : 

what, and how formed i. 5 9%, etc. 


what, and how formed i. 5 9%, etc. 
perceptive and active 89 

bodily and mental „ 92 

both proiluced by repeated acts, 92 
active diifer from passive impresteious 

^ 93 

we know not how^ far effects equiva- 
lent to them may be wrought ni 
us at once 94 

the acquisition of, made necessarx 
an<l provided for by ]Sature,95, g6 
the great consequence of acquiring 
them m their season 96 

of virtue, necessary to all rational 
creatures, whether virtuous or de- 
piaved 100-103 

acquired by discipline, are improve- 
ment in virtue, whether particular 
affections remain or not loj 

Smith’s views of 95^ n™ 

how habitual acts becomo easier 

92* n. 

induence of habit on bodily organs 

96 , fU 

Ilalyburton : 

referred to 2x7, n., 

Hamilton, Sir W. . 

referred to, 22^ n. ; 25, n, ; 92, n. ; 

Hampden, Bishop: * 

referred to 4*n.% 2X,n. 

tiappiness , 

a result from our aa«itur« and co«r 
dition jointly 2, V.. <»x 
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iln ppiuess — coni 

present^ mainly depends upon our 
own behaviour i. 2. ^8 

3R>ssibIe reasons why it is not given 
to all promiscuously 59 

the balance of, not always clearly 
on the side of virtue, 1, j 57 ; 11 
6. 231 

not exactly distributed according to 
merit 1 ^ 66 

virtue produces and tends to produce 
in a still higl^r degree 62-72 
pre'vent not to be secured without 
great hazard and difficulty, i. 4. 80 
credible that the same may be true 
oi future 81 

aiming at, not a correct idea of virtue 
D- 2. 329 

Heathen world • 

state of religion in, shows importance 
of revelation 11 i 150 

relation of, to revelation 11. 6, 2^5 

Heaven - 

a state more than a place 107, n. 

Herschei, Sir J. ; 

referred to 20X, n. 

Hinton, J II. 

referred to 22, n. 

History 

w hat account it gives of the origin 
of religion 1 6 124511.2.175 
Scripture, wdiat evidence it us 

of miracles 11 7 152, 25 j 

more guess and supposition. 410-moi 
overthrow the evidence of 254 
of the world, how considered in 
Scripture 272 

prophecy a kind of 272 

cominon, in Scripture, credible, 277, 

278 

the failure to invalidate Scripture 
history a strong argument for it 


Christianity and the proof of it both 
historical u. 8. 298, 299 

Hobbes 

Ills opinion of the distinction be- 
tw'een injury and mere harm 

D 2. 32^ 

referred to, 106, n * ; 155, n. ; 360,^. 

Hop-e and fear- Fear.) 

Howe, John: 

referred to 214, n-.; 217, n 

Hume • 

referred to 75, n, 5 172, 


ioKKTiTr : 

or sameness, different senses of the 
word jxb, 7t. 5 D. i- 31J 

In what sense applied to persons 

313 

not constituted by consciousness but 
ascertained by it 3 14 

why so thought by some, 314 and 

JI6, 72 , 

Jerome . 

quoted ii, 7 269 


Jews 

a summary of G oil s dealing wiith 
them ii. 7. 274-276 

their history in Scripture confirmed 
by known facts 279 

implies the truth of the miracles 
there recorded 279 

their continuance as a distinct people 
a standing miracle, and confirms 
the truth of revelation 281 

supposed prophecies of their future 
restoration and its effects rendered 
credible by the reason of the thing 

1- 5 * 

and by present fact ii, 7* 28 1, etc- 
Ignorance 

an argument from, when valid, i. 7. 

138-140 

partial, destroys not proof 138 

total, though It destroy proof, may 
not destroy practical obligation 139 
applies not equally to the reasons for 
and against religion 139, 14a 

arguments taken from, are really 
taken from something experience 
teaches us about it 140 

experience teaches us our ignorance 
of the extent of our relations to 
other beings 132 

answers objections to parts or the 
w hole of the schcTue of God’s pro- 
vidence 134 

may answer objections to the tlivng, 
without afiecting the proof 138 
concerning the scheme of the natu- 
ral world, should prepare us for 
similar ignorance concerning that 
of the moral 13 1 

Juno this life is a preparation for 
another, should not make us dis 
believe the fact 1 5. 98 

of the causes on which the course of 
Nature depends, how it affects the 
credibility of miracles, 11. 2. 175, 

1^6 

objections against Christianity itself, 
as distinguished from its evidence, 
mostly founded on li 3- 182 

experience teaches our, of the \ray 
and degree in winch natural or 
supernatural knowledge should be 
given 184 

of the laws of miracles not greater 
than of the law's of some natural 
events 11 4* 

of the nature of our condition, and 
why w'e are placed m 2, 11. 6. 

234, etc. 

of the expedience of things revealed 
no objection to their credibihtv, 
11 5- 226. 

objections from, most absurd, when 
we are not concerned in the 
things objected to 227 

in matters of religion, owing often 
to men’s negligence and preju- 
dices 343 
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Ig;noamice — conttmied* 

no mote exeusaoiG in revealed than 
natural 1, 7 ^^4 

Tmagmation > 

apt to mislead 1 1.20 

Tvlaence the difficulty ofsilencujg 

20 

men of warm, apt to fancy coin- 
cidences IX. 7. 284 

X mmorality . 

charg^ed on some precepts in Scrip- 
ture not valid 11. 3 194 

Improvement , 

of OUT faculties gradual i, 5, 96 

gamed by exercise of body and mmd 

96 

%v isdom of this arrangement 98 

in a moral and pious character trie 
result of moral and religious habits 

08 

by discipline, men are capab^^o 
and want it 99 

of the principle of virtue into a 
habit as security against uhat 
dangers 103 

in virtue must be advancement m 
happiness loj 

Infinity ; 

not necessarily implying an Infi- 
nite Being X16, n* 

Innocent people : 

suffer, in the course of nature, for 
the guilty 11 5. 225. 

Internal evidence of Cliristianity 

how far men can^udge of 195, n* 

Inspiration i 

in "what manner or degree it should 
lie vouchsafed, not discoverable 
by human reason u. j 184 

makes a difference m the rules of 
interpretation, 11. i; n. 3, 186; 

ii. 7. 267, 268 

nterest : (See Self-love.) 

sense of, what i. 5. 100, n. 

in what sense coincident with virtue, 
and part of the idea itself 107 
needs to be strengthened by disci- 
pline 107 

a just and natural principle of action 

the same as prudence D. 2- 

probably renders a keen disapproba- 
tion of personal imprudence less 
necessary than of injury done to 
others J 23 

distant, inffuences us less strongly 
1 5. 100, n, 

iohn, St. - 

to what he probably alludes in the 
beginning of hxs Gospel, ii. 7. 272 
his doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence 
conformable to that of St. Paul, 272 
Irregularities * 

apparent in feature, and in Cliris- 
tianity, whence they arise, i. 7. 

2^5; iu 4. 201 
mureasonabie to expect them to be 


Irregularities — cofiitntied, 

remedied by occasional interfer- 
ences i. 'T. XJ7 

Irreligion . 

its aggravated guilt beyond that of 
other vice ii, 5 2tl 

especially in persons of high rank 
and character 11 6* 258 

not justifiable on any pretence of 
\yant of evidence in xeliglcn 239 

Kiko, Archbishop 

referred to 89, n. 

Kingdom . 

of Christ, how described in Scripture 

ii. 5- 3 t 2 i 

idea of a perfect i. j. 71 

Knowledge 

our, of Scripture perfected in the 
same way as our knowledge of 
Nature 11.6 244 

natural and ordinary methods of im- 
proving it 11. j. 19 1 

analogy of the progre&s of natural 
and religious 191 

Koran 

quoted 258, n 


XiAKOUACE ‘ 

in its very nature liable to inflnit e 
abuse 11. jt. 188 

in what kind of, some prophecies axe 
expressed 182 

Lcibnits . 

refterred to, 39, ti. ; 40, n , ; E9, n. j 

116, 72 . 


Leland, Dr. J. . 

referred to lyx* 72 . 

Levity and passion: 

how tliey hinder evidence from being 
laid before us, and seen when it is 
11. 6 241 

Liberty : 

the continuance of, necessary to the 
progress of religious knowdedge 


11. 3. 191 

of the will, why the consideration 
of it 13 omitted in this treatise 

li. 8. 298 

does not account for the fall, i. 5. loi 
shows where the fallacy lies in the 
scheme of fatalism, when reduceil 
to practice 1. 6- 121 

principle of, forces itself on the mmd 
iL 8- 298 

implied in the constitution of the 
world, and our condition in it, 1. 6. 

119 

Likely : 

meaning of that term Xntro. 4 

Life (See Future Lile,) 

human, the common meaning of 
that term i. 5. 91 

present f as a probation bas reference 
to a larger scheme of things i, 7, 239 
in this world, whether it bo eligible 
made a questiou by some, HL 8 294 
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living Powers . (See Death and De- 
struction. of Living Powers ) 

twofold, sense ot i, i. i8 

tt||ir not being exercised does not 
imply their non-existence xo 
liocke . 

Ins story of the king of Siam, Intro. 

5,n. 

his notion of personal identity ex- 
amined D. I- ii6 

refened to i 57 » ^ 

Ijacretius 

on future punishment referred to 

71. > 6i, n» 

Lyell, Sir CL : 

quoted: 1 * 74 * 

Maoke, Archbishop: 

referred to ii 4 > 

Mackintosh . 

quoted, 2 X, w. ; 107, w.| ^24, 7^.; 
w, i 355, n . ; 364, n. ; 366, 7t 
MandeviUe, Dr.j 

referred to 59 > 

answered. 60, «. ; 330, 7i. 

Martyrs, Primitive ? 

force of their testimony li. 7. 256 
objections to their testimony con- 
sidered ^53 

enthusiasm, a far-fetched and strange 
account of it 200 

Matter • 

our being affected by, does not prove 
It part of ourselves 1* i. 24, 25 | 
all matter divisible 21 

solid elementary particles of, may 
not be dissoluble oy any natural 
power 23 

adventitious, when we are nearly 
related to 25 

primary qualities of 21, 

Matter of Fact. 

how distinguished from abstract truth 
11 8. 299 

analogy, a confirmation of all, and 
the only proof of most ^ 299 

proof of religion so considered i. 6. 124 
proof or credibility of, does not im- 
mediately prove wisdom or good- 
ness 1 7 *32 

objections to Christianity as matter 
of fact considered n. 3 

McCosh - 

referred to ^ 52 , 

Means and End 

reason, without experience, a oau 
judge of eitlier. Intro. 10 ; 1* 7 * * 3 ^ 

the distinction betwcln, not 

rightly applied by us to Divine 
a<S.ions tt. 4 - 203 

the use of intricate means in salva- 
tion conformable to the whole 
constitution of Nature 203 

Means : 

what experience teaches concerning 
ilie means used in Nature, 1.7 


Mediator • (See S^iflce-^ Redemption. j 
the appointment of one considered 

ll 5 

the notion of, agreeable to the light 
of Nature 308 

Christian doctrine, in what respect 
most objected to 22i 

such objections frivolous 222-7 

Scripture doctrine of his ofBce 

218-20 

Merit * 

no ground of, with God 325, n, 
Messiah. (See Christ.) 

Mill, Mr, • 

referred to xix. 176, n* 

Miracle ‘ 

a relative term, 1, 133, n. ; ii. 2. i'32 
wliether the power exerted at the 
first formation of the world should 
be called so 172, 173 

Miracles 

Kame’s argument on 173, n* 

some invisible , *72 

no presumption against a particular 
miracle m a course acknowledged 
miraculoiis *74 

no argument from analogy against 
them *74 

the presumption against them whe- 
ther much greater than against 
ordinary facts *75 

no improbability that occasions migli^ 
arise for them in a long lapse 01 

I 

with what plienomena of Nature 
they should be compared 177 
the state of religion in the first ages 
seems to imply its miraculous 
origin *74 

the consideration of religion gives 
distinct reasons for them 177 
may follow general laws 11. 4* 20I 
their primary design ii» * *54 

how far they confirm natural religion 

154-6 

objections to 

peculiar to the Jewish and Christian 
systems n- 7 - 256 

pa^n or popish, afiford no parallel 

Scripture history gives the same 
evidence for, as for the common 
facta 252 and 71 . 

truth of them, accounts for tlie Ins- 
tory 233 

how referred to in St. PauFsEpIsLcys 

255 

what proof of their reality from, the 
conversion and zeal of the 
Christians 25 » 

evidence for fabulous does not oe-* 
stroy evidence for Christian, ii. 7 - 
262 ; u* 8- 297 
moral lessons from 257, 9 u 

3 Iiraculous • ... 1 

in wliat respect events, seemingly 
hr ou gilt about by natural 





Miraculous —coTitmu^ 

be justly osteetued miracu- 
lous iz 7. iz 8 x 

things mlraculotis to us may be 

natural to other beings 1* i. 33;^ , 
Misery. Happiness). 

Mitstakes * 

of tmnscribers^ Scripture how far 

liable to ii 7. 2>]Q 

Mohammedanism : 

not received on the ground of public 
miracles 11. 7 256 

Mobjimmedans and Ancient Ferstiaixs - 
now probably circumstanced in re- 
spect ot the light of revelation 

in 6. 1L3^ 

Moral : 

action., whether the nature of may 
be altered by a command n. 191 
a hat it includes X) 2.32^ 

duties resulting from revealed re 
lations as -v^ell as natural, 2. i. 

^59 

developments. (See Development.) 
faculty, how described by Kpictetus 
D 2. J 23 , n, 

whence its reality may be proved 

324, n. 

Includes both sentiment and per- 
ception 324, n, 

has actions for its object 32^ 

may be impaired i. 6. 125 

Its liability to perversion proves 
nothing against its reality 1. 6. 125 
faculty, approves some actions as of 
good, and disapproves others as of 
bad desert 1. 6. I2I ; D. 2 324 
carries authority with it 1. 6 121 
ot what kind D 2 323, « 

implies, and even expresses sanc- 
tions from the Author ot Nature 

1. 6. 12 X 

(See Conscience — Desert.) 
go\ ernmeut. (See Government and 
God.) 

obligations, 'whence the force of 
them arises, 1. 7, 139 ; 11. x. 163, 

etc. 

precepts. (See Positive.) 
part of religion, why and how pre- 
ferred in Scripture to the positive 
165, etc. 

Morahtj s 

€.f Scripture, reason can. judge of 

11 3 3^:9? 

of actiora, depends chiefly on the 
intention of the agent D. 2 323 
partly on a comparison of them 
with his nature and capacities, 326 
immutable 11, 3 

fortality . 

tne sours natural, doctrine of, i. i. 22 
[ysteries; 

to he expected in such a scheme as 
Christianity ii. 3. X83 ; lu 4, 198 
wr great m Nature as lu Christianity 
i96, n ; X09 , h. 5- 22i-*7 


NATTTai: : 

ligtit of, does aiot make jrovelatiuti 
superfluous ii. jr* 

what it could not teach us of fr^nture 
state, and the eflicacy of repent- 
ance i. 2. 45, n. ; 11. X. 155 

I li. 5. 213, 2x4 

I course of, wliat it means i. 2. 40 
I with respect to intelligent beings, la 
i carried on by general Inws 

' Intro, 10 ; 17. 237 ; n. 4- 201 

not first, but progressive 2af| 

i our Ignorance of the causes, etc., on 
w Inch it depends li. 2. 17 5 

whether any, properly so called, at 
the first peopling of the world, 172 
as known by experience, affords no 
presumption against any of the 
Christian doctrines 11* 2- 168-270 
Natural. ( See Government — Iteligioa— 
j Knowledge — Analogy.) 

religion, what, 1. 2. 23 ; and value 
of 151, 92. 

Christianity, in relation to, 15X, ; 

267, n. 

distinction between ethics and facts 

of 259* n> 

means, stated/ or ‘settled/ 1, i. 34 
j what IS natural as much requires au 
intelligent agent to efiect it, as 
what IS supernatural 33 

our conception of, capable of en- 
largement, how 33 

there max be beings to whom the 
whole Cludstian dispensation js 
such 34 

Necessity 

ambiguity of the term, itr, 9 t. ; 

128, t/. 

how the question concerning is con- 
sidere<i by Butler 1. 6, 214 

universal, the opinion of, absurd 
and embarrassing i xj 

in wdiat respect subversive of all 
religion 228 

universal, the opinion of, supposed 
reconcilable with the constitution 
of nature, subx^erts neither natural 
nor revealed religion 224-228 
excludes not deliberation and de- 
sign Ilf 

as a cause, mi:^t wean a necessary 
agent itO 

how attributed to God’s existence, 215 
destroys not the proof of Ood*s 
existence from design and final 
causes x l6 

nor of his being onr governor 217 
nor of his noral character 220 

nor makes it finjust in Mm to 
punish crimes 220 

nor destroys the proof that he wjU 
220-221 

nor the external evidence of relig ion 
i 2*3 

1 slown to he absurd in practice 227 

t ^«perien$e shows m tliero Is m fisl* 
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Kecossi ty — con tin ziedU 

lacy somewhexe in tlio argument 
trom, against religion 126 

tHe doctrine ot freecLoxn shows us 
where 126 

Negfligence 

no more excusable in matters of 
revealed, than of natural religion 
11. I. 160 

one source of dissatisfaction with the 
evidences of religion, 11. 6. 242-^244 

Objections • 

against a proof, and against the 
thing to be proved, different 

Intro II 

how Ihr analogy answers both, in the 
case of reli^on ii 

against the wusdom and goodness of 
things, not directly answered by 
analogv i. 7. iji 

against the scheme of Christianity, 
as distinguished from its evidence, 
generally frivolous, 11. 2- 168 ; 

li. 178, etc 
what would he valid 186 

drawn from ignorance, when pecu- 
liarly absurd ^ lu 5 226 

what quail tications requisite for the 
due considering 11- 6 244 

may be seen through, though not 
cleared up 244 

against the whole way of reasoning 
from analogy of l^ature to reli- 
gion, considered n 8. 

1. that it does not clear up difficul- 

ties 2go 

2. that it does not show the evi- 

dence of religion not to be 
doubtjfUl 291-2QJ 

j. that It does not vindicate God’s 
character' 293 

4. that It is not satisfactory 295 

5. tliat it is not likely to have in- 

fluence 297 

against the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, how far we are concerned 
to answer them ^ 293 

against ournatural immortality from 
the case of brutes 1. i. 27 

from that of vegetables 32 

against the credibility of future pu- 
mshmenta 1* 2. 4?, etc. 

against the final triumph of virtue 
1. 3, 72, etc 

against this world’s being a state of 
trial, how answered by analogy 

^ 4 ^ 

a state of discipline Ai virtue, from 
ignorance of the mode i 5* 9® 

frem its proving m fact, a discipline 
in vice ^ ^ 1^5 

from its being a di:>cipline in sel^ 
Love , 

no practical, from necessity, against 
t^igion I- 1 14-128 

a^^unprt the scheme of Providence, 


Obj ections — cent tniied^ 

generally mere aroitrary asser- 
tions 1. 7. xH 

drawn from seeming irregularities in 
the moral world, answered by the 
analogy of the natural rjy, etc* 
against Christianity, from the suffi- 
ciency of the light of Nature 

11. I. 150-T52 
against its proof, from the suppose*! 
incredibility of miracles in 2 

168-177 

why the matter of Christianity must 
appear liable to 11. 3 

from the unequal distribution o** 
religious knowledge 183, etc. 
from its complex contrivances and 
slow development 191, etc, 

from supposed immorality of some 
of its precepts 193, etc. 

from Its disappointing anticipations 

188 

from the abuse of miraculous gifts 

X89 

from its being perverted, and having 
little influence 11 i. 157, etc. 
from its mysteriousness, 11. 4. 225 ; 

11. 6 227-229 
from its want of universality, 231-235 
from supposed deficiency of proof 

238-247 

against the Scripture doctrine of a 
Mediator 11 7. 

against Christ’s sacrifice, as involv- 
ing an unjust punishment of the 
innocent for the gnilty 11, 5. 224 
this objection, if of force, ivoulu 
hold more strongly against the 
course of Nature, — why ? 225 

against the particular evidence for 
Christianity li. 7 251 

against the evidence for miracles, 252 
from enthusiasm 258 

from the mixture of enthusiasm ano 
knavery 261 

from stories of false miracles 262 
to the evidence of prophecy 265 
from the obscurity of some parts of 
prophecy 265 

from the application of particular 
prophecies not appearing when 
considered each distinctly 266 
from the supposition that the pro- 
phets intended something else, 267 
against Cliristi unity oflered in con- 
versation, what adv.mtage tliey 
have 28’6 

Obligations • 

arising from the bare supposable- 
ness or credibility of religion, lU 

6. 236, 241 

O’Brien, Bishop . 

referred to 102, 

Occasional * 

interferences to remedy supposed 
irregularities would have some 
manifest di effects i, 7 | 131 
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Omissions ; 

wheti vicious D- 2* 3251 

of tiling to be expected from fraud 
or enthusiasm, a positive argument 
for Christianity il. 3. 195 and n. 
Ojiinion. C^ee Evidenced 
Origen • 

his liint concerning analogical rea- 
soning Intro. *7 

how he applies it *7, 


Pai-et's Horse Paulinas 255, w. 

Paley 

referred to 35 1, ^ 

Pascal : 

referred to 152, 7 U j* 196, »i. 

Passions 

how they contribute to make tlie 
present a state of trial i 4. *58 
are excited towards their objects 
whether we will or no 1. 5. 100 
bare excitement not criminal 100 
bare excitement dangerous 100 
how to be regulated loi 

what security against the danger, loi 
how the fall of man may be ac- 
counted for from them loi 

scarce possible to avoid supposing 
they may remain in a future state 

loi 

iw> more inconsistent with the prm^ 
ciple of virtue or religion than 
with self-love i. 4. '78 

known hindrance to right in- 
formation concerning common 
things, and therefore a possible 
one in tlie case of religious know- 
ledge 11* 6. 243 

Passive habits : (See Habits.) 

what may be so called i, 5. 93 

Passive : 

impressions differ from practical 
habits X. $ 93 

less sensibly felt by being repeated 

94 

Stewart’s view of, taken txorxi Butler 

91* 

Paul, St. . 

his epistles, particular evidence of 
their genuineness 11. *7. 253 

the testimony of, to be considered 
as distinct 11 7. 254 

summary of hia testimony 255 

teaches Christ’s pre-existence 272 
Perception : (See 3>3sert — Conscience — 
Moral.) 

our powers of, different from the 
organs of sense i. i. 25, 26 

of external objects without the or- 
gans of sense in dreams 26 

ridiculous to attempt to prove the 
truth of D, 1. 320 

of the “heart, what it means, 324, n. 
of ill desert, hard to explain, B 2. 

326 

Perfect: 

creatures finitely, notion of, i. y, 102 


Perfect — conC tmted* 

capable of higher perfection by 
liabits formed in a state of 
pline * 203 

Perfection • 

of religion what ii. 8. 294 

of moral government i, 3. 54 

Persecution 

the case of, considered as an ob)<K> 
tion to God’s moral government, 57 
Person 

what D. i. 313 

sameness of, prior to all considera- 
tion of consciousness 314 

Personality 

whether constituted by consciousness 

326-18 

Philosophy : 

abuse of, in religion 205, n. 

Plato 

referred to 23, n. ; n* 

Pleasure (See Happiness.) 

almost all our pleasures depend on 
our own actions i. 2. 38 

attending the gratification of our 
piissions — how far intended to put 
us upon, gratifying them 41 

annexing pleasure and paiii to ac- 
tions, with previous notice, the 
formal notion of government 4 c 
attached to actions when a reim? d 


h 55f ^5 

whether our pleasures overbalance 
our pains ii. 8, 295 

Political state of kingdoms » 

how noticed m Scripture ii. 7, 273 
Porphyry 

Ills objections to the Book of Daniel 
11. 7. 269 

Positive 

institutions implied in the notion of 
a visible churcii 11 1, 156 

the reason of, in general very ob- 
vious 163 

mankind always prone to place their 
religion in tliem, by way of equi- 
valent for obedience to moral 
precepts ^,67 

the sabbath a positive institution 

166 

great presumption to make light of 
them 167 

precepts, how they differ from mo- 
ral 163, and 

when they must yield to moral, and 
%'hy *64 

Christ has determined they must so 
yield 163 

precepts, caution to be observed n 
comparing them with moral 165 
danger of being misled by such 
comparison 
Powell, Drf . 

referred to 185, n. 

Practical : 

proof, what i, 6. 136 

ituestion, what fjL 8* 
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Praxis tic® 

"by wliat evidence matters of, axe 
determined ii 8 iqr, "294-7 

matters of, less proof than con- 
vinces the jadg-ment should infLu- 
ence behaviour. Intro i», 6 ; xi. 6, 
247; n 8 297 
in matters of, their importance is 
always to be considered, Intro 5; 

11 7 285 

Prejudice . 

to be indiiencWd m judgment to 
believe or disbelieve, by regard 
to the safer side, a prejudice, 11, 7. 

286 


Prejudices 

several sorts of 7* ^59 

arising from contempt and scorn, 
the folly of yielding to them, 270 
opsrate. contrary ways in dilTereiit 
men * 286 

a hnown hindrance of knov\ ledge 
13 . 6. 243 

may lunder evidence from being 
laid before us, and seen when it is 

Present existence • 

affords a presumption of continu- 
ance !• X. x8 

our, IS little to be accounted for on 1 
the scheme of atheism, as our 
future 34 

a state of punishment 217, n* 

Presumption (See Evidence.) 

a slight, does not beget that degree 
of conviction implied in. callmg a 
thing probably true Iirtro 3 

tho slightest possible, of the nature 
of probability 4 

Presumptuousness - 

not to be justified on the most scep- 
tical grounds i. 2- 5° 

Priesthood 

the Levitical, a shadow of the priest- 
hood of Christ 11 5 - 218 

of Christ 218, etc. 

probability. (See Demonstration — Evi- 
dence.) 

what chiedy constitutes Intro. 4 

distinguished from likelihood, 4 j 
to us the very guide of life 5 

Probabilities * 

as applied to evidence *759 

Probation : (See Trial.) 

a state of, how it differs from moral 
government 1- 4* 7 ^ 

implies trials and danger 79 

evidence seeming jmubtful in the 
highest supposabife degree, xnay 
put men m a state of ii. 6. 2Jt6 
religion, considered as a probation, 
has its end on all persons to whom 
it has been proposed with evi- 
dence sutacient to influence prac- 
tice ^97 

‘roftmetiess, (See Ixreligion.) 

►root (Sco Evidence — feictica? Proof.) 


Property, A 

meaning of, in logic 319, fu 

Prophecies 

recorded in Scripture, the primary 
design of them 11. i. 154 

confirm natural religion u. l. IM 
Prophecy : 

expressed in figurative and hiero- 
g^^yp^ical language ii. 3, 181 

interpreters of, their rashness, what 
It partly occasions 18 1 

proof of foresight from the apparent 
completion of clear parts not in- 
validated by the obscurity of 
others n rj. 265 

proof of foresight, from a general 
completion of 266 

a long series being applicable to 
events, a proof that it was in- 
tended of them 266 

what kinds of writing resemble pro- 
phecy in respect of this matter 

266 

how ancient Jews interpreted the 
prophecies of Messiah before his 
coming, and the early Christians 
the prophecy of the state of the 
church and world in the last ages 
267, ana n. 

jiroof from, not destroyed by show- 
ing that the prophets understood 
them otherwise, or that they are 
applicable to other events, 267-8 
analogous to a compilation from me- 
moirs not fully understood by the 
compiler 268 

a history of future events 272 

summary of 274-6 

professes to give an account of the 
state of religion amongst mankind 
to the end of the world 276 

of the future state of the Jews, con- 
firmed by their past and present 
^ 280 

what qualifications requisite to take 
the force of the argument from 

282 

conformity between, and events idly 
said to be accidental 284 

Prophet 

Christ a Prophet, in what respects 
ii 5. 220 


Prophets ' 

not the sole authors of what they 
wrote li 7* 268 

Providence. (See God— Government — 
Nature.) 

Prudence . 

importance of, in Butler’s view, with 
note Intro p. 6, n* 

meaning of that word m our lan- 
guage D. 2 328 

a species of virtue 329 

may oblige us to act upon very 
slight presumptions, 11. 6. 2J1; 

li. 8. 297 

the difficulty of obtaimng it, ji. 6 . 231 
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Pitidence — contimted. 

to be able to 3udge what U the pru- 
dent part often requires much and 
difficult consideration. 246 

^hen a coarse of action may be 
called prudent 11. 8. 29*3 

Pabhc spirit . 

the true notion of, supposes it di- 
rected ,by veracity and justice 
i 3- 68 

Fnnishment • 

the pro^ernotionof, i. 6y ; 5 . 2. 42 
Pnnishnaents : 

Chalmers’ on Butler’s view of, 43^71. 
natural, analogous to what religion 
teaches of future u 2. 43 

uncertain in many cases 44 

often long dela\ ea 44 

sometimes final 45 

civil, in what respect natural 46 
of vice as folly u 3* 58 

of vice as such 60 

in ourselves and by others 61, 62 
whence it arises that vice is punished 
as such, and the rule never in- 
verted 64 

whence persons may be punished 
though virtuous, and actions pu- 
nished though virtuous 65 

w)iy ascribed in Scripture to God’s 
justice 11. 5 209 

may follow in the way of natural 
consequence 210 

not a matter of arbitrary appoint- 
ment 2X0 

instances of vicarious punishments 
in the dailv course of Nature, 224 
provisions in Nature for preventing 

211 

repentance does not necessarily pre- 
vent all punishment 215 

of the innocent for the guilty, how 
far an objection to Clixist’s sacrifice 

224 

wliat is meant by des^ving punish- 
ment JD 2, jr26 

the method of government by, might 
seem absurd to a speculatist 

Intro. 9 

incompleteness and seeming doubt- 
fulness of evidence of what it may 
be a punishment u. 6. 245 

QtJAniTlES 

ot matter, how far our knowledge 
of, is a safe basis of reasoning, 2 2, n. 

the province of, to judge of the 
meaning, the morality, and the 
evidence of revelation, li, i. 167 ; 

n 3 X 9 J 

what it could and what it could not 
conclude of a future state, x. 2- 45, fu 
Ui© only faculty we have wherewith 
to judge concerning anything, even 
Terelation Iteelf ii, 3 


Reason — conUmtfed* 

Scripture must be given "ap if con- 
trary to li. 5. 22 d 

cannot judge when it has no^^rin- 
ciples to judge upon li. Con, 303 
not reason, but experience, teaches 
us the good and bad consequences 
of our actions ii. 5, 226 

what It could and what it could nut 
conclude of tlie state of penitents 
213-13 

its hopes and ^ars confirmed by 
revelation 2iy 

a very incompetent judge of the con- 
duciveness of means to ends, 1. 7, 

XJ5 

whether it could have discovered 
the scheme of natural religion 

n. X, XSX 

could not have discovered the scheme 
of Christianity l6x 

this affords no presumption against 
the truth of that scheme, 11. 2 168 
a very ^incompetent judge of what 
was to be expected in revelation 
n. 3* 182-84 

of inspiration, and how God would 
instruct us 184 

we have no principles to Judge be- 
forehand how revelation siiould 
have been left in the world 185 
this consideration no objection to 
revelation x86 

objections to Chnstdanity upon sup- 
posed principles of reason, and 
the folly of them, ii. Con. joi, etc. 
shows us nothing of the means of 
obtaining temporal or spiritual 
benefits h i. 162 

Reasons 

of a Divine command ceasing, the 
obligation ceases 11, i, 1^3 

Ignorance of reasons does not prove 
that they have ceased 154 

for making creatures of different 
kinds, probably the same as those 
for putting creatures of the same 
kind in different situations, li. 6. 

23-i 

our Ignorance of the reasons of the 
Divine conduct 233 

of God’s dispensations inquiring into 
the most pious exercise of the un- 
derstanding h 5. 226 

useful, but not necessary to assign 
ii. 8 294 

Reasoning ^ (See Abstract Reasoning > 
upon the principles of others, what 
It means 294 

abstruse, whether ever necessary in 
matteis of religion ii. Con. jox 
where not joi 

Redemption : (See Sacrifice — Mediator 
— Punishment.) 

theScripture doctrine 5, XXS-ix 
how far analogous to the use of 
tural raniodfea 
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AeJLemption — c-cntimudL 

agrcseable to our uatixxal notions, 
our hopes and fears 21^-15 

Jie manuer of its efficacy not re- 
vealed, nor discoverable by reason 
22?, etc. 

moral tendency of the Scripture 
doctnne of 225 

some have been too rash in seeking 
to explain, it farther than Scripture 
has done 222 

•why we are inwmpetent judges of 
the matter 224-27 

Reflec tion 


our powers of, may not depend on 
what IS dissolved by death, i i 28 
may be improved by death 
our present, little connected with 
our bodily powers of sensation, 30 
Reformation 

the uneasiness attending it described 

3 57 

to be put to the account of past vice 
Reid, Dr, • 


referred to w-. ; 32I» n. 

Relations 

natural and revealed li. x , 159 I 

of the Son and Spirit of God to us 
revealed in Scripture, ii. I 159, etc. 
duties arising out, not affected by 
the manner in w hich the relations 
are known 160 

revealed, duties arising from moral 

160 

of the several species and indivi- 
duals in the natural world, im- 
possible for us to say how far thev 
may extend i. 7. 132 

analogy in this respect to the moral, 
credible IJJ 

analogy the resemblance of xvii. 
of facts in Scripture, how charac- 
terised 11. 7» 

eternal and unalterable i. 3* 75 
leligaon 

the whole of it consists in action 

IX. 6. 245 

practical thing lu 8* 290 

wherein it consists 290 

external and internal ii. i . 160 

the essence of natural religion, 160 
revealed ^ 160 

wherein the genei al spirit of, con- 
sists 166 

the stress of, where laid by Scripture 

165 

the perception of, what 11 8. 294 
in what view consmered by Butler 

298 

how religion presupposes integrity 
in those who embrace it 296 

is founded in God^s moral character 
1, 6^ 121 

as a matter of fact, proof of, 123, etc. 
obligattoni not destroyed by the 
opimon of necessity 1 22, etc. 


Religion — continued^ 

general truth of; proved by a di- 
lemma from its state in the first 
ages of the world 124 

origin of, according to history and 
tradition 124; n. 2, 175 

implies a future state 1. i 34 

would not be proved by even a de- 
monstrative proof of one, why, 34 
implies God^s government by re- 
wards and punishments, 1. 2 42 
implies God’s perfect moral govern- 
ment 4 3. 72 

proper proof of, in this view 73-5 
collateral and practical proof 7S-5 
teaches our being in a state of pro- 
bation 1. 4 73 

its importance i. Con 145 

proper motives to 143, 146 

affords distinct particular reasons for 
miracles 11 2 176 

degrees of knowledge of religion 
different amongst different men 
11. 6. 231-3 

why its evidence may have been 
left doubtful 239, 244 

such doubtfulness does not destroy 
its obligation 236 

impugned on supposed principles 
of reason 11 Con. 302, etc. 

state of, in the heathen world, 11. i. 

150, 151, n. 

apparently uncorrupted in the hrst 
ages i. 6 124 

natutal^ the system of, what, 1243 
Intro 11,12, 11.7.276 
not the only object of our regard 

u. I. 152 

has external evidences i. 6 123 

wl).ether it could have been reasoned 
out 150 ; n. 7. 277 

taught by Christianity in its purity 

n. 1 153 

how confirmed by the miracles and 
prophecies of Scripture 134 

how promoted by the settlement of 
a visible church 156 

general proof of, le'vel to common 
men 11 6 244 

the obligations of, as inculcated by 
Christianity, lie obvious to all 
apprehensions 11. Con. 306 

w'hat it teaches of a future life, and 
what not 45, n. 

of the eflGlcacy of repentance, u. 5. 

214 

the profession and establishment of, 
how much owing to Scripture 

^ 11 7.276 

even in countries not acknowledging 
the authority of Scripture 270 

proof of, from reason, not destroye^^ 
hereby ^77 

analogy of, properly used to re- 
move objections to revealed, ii. S. 

3,99, '390 

revealed, C*"® RerelatioiO. 

2 Iff 
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Religious Kuo wle dge. (See Kno\\ led ge 
— Analogy) 

Remedies ' 

provided in nature ii. 5. 2ti 

analogy of, natural to the gospel as 
a remedial stem n* 3. 192 

the provision of tliem an instance of 
compassion in the constitution of 
things II. 5. 2x1 

"but implying also severity 2ii: 

some diseases are remedies, 1, 7. 136 
Repentance 

" V, hat analogy might render credible 
of its insufficiency ii 5. 213 

the general sense of mankind on 
this subject 214 

its relation to pardon, hence de- 
rived 155, w. ; 214, n . ; 226 

not only confirmed, but taught in 
the gospel with great clearness 

II. I. J55 

Resignation * 

to God’s will an essential part of 
virtue 1, 5. 107 

not required by affiictions only, ro8 
habits of, may be requisite lor all 
creatures 108 

how formed 108, roQ 

Restoration of Belief- 

quoted 152, ; 174, n } 297, n. 

Revelation . 

the particular scheme of the nmxerse 
cannot be known without, i. 3. 70 
would not have been given if the 
light of nature rendered it super- 
fluous 11. 1 150 

manifestly not superfluous 151 

the great seiance zt renders to na- 
tural religion i5J''-59 

even where tlie proper authority of 
Scripture is not acknow lodged' 

II 7 276 

repnhlishes and confirms natural 
religion m its purity, 11, i l?3- 

155 

supplies new means for its preserva- 
tion 156, etc. 

if really given, cannot be safely 
neglected 152 

itself in what sense miraculous, 11.2. 

x^o, n, 

at the beginning of the world, 
whether miraculous 170 

no presumption from analogy against 
such a revelation I70 

primitive, how far the belief of pure 
religion in the first age of the 
■world favours the notion of one 

i. 6. 225 

historical ana traditionary evidence 
of, as ancient as history, 125; li 
I. 271 

the early pretences of ihlse, pro- 
bably Imply a true on© i* 6. 124 
mpposed presumption against, as 
miraculous, considered il. 2 

we are incompetent judges of what 


Revelation — cotiUmtsd* 

were to be expected in a reveW 
ticn ii. il 

what reason can judge of in a i||veJa« 
tion i 3. 193 

discovers new relation**, and conse- 
quently imposes new duties, n. i* 
I59~ 

probable origin of sacrifices, li, 5 221 
Revealed religion 

(the Christian), a fit subject of ana- 
logical reastonmg Intro. 8. 

what IS impliei^n the scheme of it, 
II, 12; 11. I. 164; II. 2- 167, 11, 
4. 198, 196 

may be considered as wholly his- 
torical 11. 7. 272 

summary of under that view 272 
internal, as distinguished JDrom na- 
tural, wherein the essence of, con- 
sists n. I. 152 

no presumption against its general 
scheme from tlie analogy of na- 
ture 11. 2. 167 

a particular sclicme under the ge- 
neral plan of f’rovidence, ii* 4. 197 
consists of various parts, and is car 
ned on through a long time 197 
supposes mankind in a state of de- 
gradation, 11. 3 x^x ; ii. 6 . 209 217 
the help of the Holy Spirit necessary 
to renew our nature 11 i 162 

repentance naturally insufiicien+ tc 
prevent all the bad consequences 
of sm u I. 162, 1O3 ; il 5. 21^ 
Its dispensation, whether earned On 
by general laws li, 4. 201 

may appear natural to some beings 

1. I. 34 

evidence of. (See Evidence), 
objections to. (See Objections), 
analogy of, to natural, and tlie con- 
stitution and course of nature 
(See Analogy). 

Rew'ards and Ihinish'ments : 

not equally distributed In this life 

i. 3 * ^5 

probable reasons of inequality 65 

according to the natural constitu 
tion of things, correspond to virtue 
and vice in such a manner as tc 
raise an expectation that they v ill 
be equally distributed 67 

future, may be distributed by ge- 
neral laws of nature. (^')ee Ge- 
neral L#awH — Punishments — - Go- 
vernment), 

Rewards 

natural, offsnrtue as beneficial, 59, 

etc* 

of virtue as such 60, etc* 

hope of, a proper motive to ot»e- 
dzence h 5* 207 

what are feo be considered, L 2. 40, 41 
Ridicule 

vain, of the notion of smaller ptdns 
being pnnifihmeuta 43, 
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Rldicnle — coi%tinuedm S 

bow it obstructs men's seeing the 
H evidence of religion ii* o 243 

%>'hat afford occasions to it 243 

a known hindrance to information 

243 

religion no proper subject of, Intro 1 1 S 
unanswerable lu 8. 299 

of Scripture, before examination, an 
offence against natural piety, 11, 7, 
276, 277 

Roman Empire 

plainly was divided into about ten 
parts 269 

bearing of that circumstance on the 
pro;^ecy of Daniel 269 

Rome, Babylon, and Greece t 

how noticed in prophecy 272 

SAcnirrcEs . 

propitiatory, teach the insufficiency 
of repentance, the prevalence of, 
what it shows 214 

Tieathen, obtained from tradition, 22X 
probably originating in revelation 

221 

not clear how the ancients supposed 
atonement to be made by them 

221 

ZevUicaZ, really were of efficacy for 
obtaining pardon in some degree, 
and w ith regard to some persons 

221 

Skimdce . 

the death of Christ a proper sacrifice 
219-222 

the elTicacy of it, what 222 

the manner of its efficacy not ex- 
plained in Scripture 222 (see n ) 
objections against, from ignorance of 
the manner, futile 223 

peculiarly absurd, why 226 

voluntarily made on IIis part 225 
hence less open to apparent objec- 
tions than many things in the 
course of nature 225 

Illustrated firom analogy li- 5- 209— 

215 

Scepticism * (See Doubting.) 

no justification of presumptuous 
fearlessness in the matter of reli- 
gion i* ^ 5*^ 

a state of, implies a general state of 
probation in the moml and reli- 
gious sense ii. 6. 236 

Sceptics • 

among us, their immorality and 
irreligion mexciisable, 11. Con. 306 I 
ancient, must havt* if they admitted 
anything, admitted the yac£ of 
our perceptions and judgments ^ 

bow far towards speculative infi- 
delity a septic can go, who has 
had true Christianity, with its 
proper evidence, laid befere him, 
md has considered it. Con 3 o^t 


Scorn • 

of religion, to what owing, joi* 307 
great weakness to be infiuenced by 
It 11 7* 270 

parts of the prophetical writings, 
why treated with u. 3, i€ti 

Scripture ; See Analogy — History — In- 
spiration — St, Paul's Epistles — Pro- 
phecy — Revelation ) 

considered in a historical view 

11 7. 272 

how distinguished, by its design, 
from all other books 272 

why It begins with an account of 
the creation of the world* 272, 

273 

in W'hat view it contains an abridge- 
ment of the history of the w orld 

273 

with what its notices terminate 

273* 274 

considering the variety and extent 
of its matter, its not being con- 
futed IS a strong presumption of 
Its truth 274 

summary of Its contents 275-77 
antiquity of its first parts 277 

its chronology confirmed by the 
natural and civil history of the 
world 277 

its common history as much con- 
firmed as we could expect by 
profane history 277 

has internal appearances of credi- 
bility 277, 278 

no more appearances of strangeness* 
or mistakes of transcribers in 
Scripture, than m other writings 
of like antiquity 278 

credibility of the common history of 
Scripture, how it gives credibility 
to the miraculous 252, 279 

not always to be interpreted on the 
same rules as a common book — 
why 103, and n.; 267, 268 

Its relations of miracles not easily 
accounted for on supposition ol 
their falsehood 253, 2^4 

the truth of them, the obvious and 
direct account of their composition 
and reception 254 

1 the profession and establishment of 

' j natural religion, how fax owing to 

276 

. some precepts of, matters of offence 

— ^v^hy ii jf. X93 

t the province of reason to judge cf 

i its morality and evidence 193 

L may contain tlungs not yet disoo- 

f vered 19c 

the ordinary means of discovering 
J its meaning ^ XQC 

- the duty of searching it ii* l- 163 

3 its authority, the only question con- 

s cerning b* 

Self: 

7 indivisible I* !• 31 

2 2 





Self— contintLed^ ' 

Its sameness does not depend on 
tlie sameness of tlie body 2:fc, 
consists not in consciousness, D, 

314-16 

vbetber a substance ora property 319 
Stelf-denial ' 

not essential to virtue and piety 
i. 5. 104 

higbly conducive to discipline and 
improvement 104 

how required in upright creatures 

100 

productive of resignation to God’s 
will 108 

necessary for our present happiness ' 
1. 4. 79-^x 

credible that it may for our future 

2 ^, 84 

Belf-love 

reasonable 1. 5. 100 

coincident with the principle of 
virtue, and part of the idea, 100, n* 
when most readily overmatched by 
passion, etc. loo, n. 

reasonable, wants to be improved 

100, n 

a proper motive 107 

m what sense coincident uniformly 
with the principle of obedience to 
God’s commands, in what pro- 
bably not 107 

how moderated 108 

the passions no more coincident 
with It than with the principle of 
virtue and religion i. 4, 80 

Selfish 

objection to religion as teaching us 
to be selfish 1. 5. 107 ; D 2- 3Ji 
Sliaftesbury, Lord* 

referred to 57, n. ; 106, «. ; 310, n. 
Simplicity ; 

of a living agent, how it may be 
proved 1 r. zi 

how not, though confirmed, 23, etc. 
Smith, Adam • 

quoted 96, w. ; 368, n. 

Smitli, John : 

107, rt. 

Smithi Sydney 1 

referred to 95, n. 

South, Dr.. 

referred to 3 26, n. 

Stew art, Dugald : 

referred to, 21, n ; 9^, n. ; 364, n. 
Success 

of our temporal pursuits doubtful 

11. 8. 295 

what it means 295 

TavrixiB, Bishop J. : 

leferxedto 163, n. 

Taylor, 1 . * 

referred to HX, 

Temptations : 

implied in the supposition of a 
4'atu7e judgment U 4. 78 


Tern ptations — contin ucd* 

implied in natural government by 
regards and punishments 79 

analogy between the temptltions 
which constitute our natural and 
our moral and religious trial, 80, 
81 ; 11. 6. 24J 
proper security against i. 5. 100 
sources of, to upright beings 102 

how they serve to improve our 
virtue 113 } 11. 6. 239 

the supposition g|f them lessens our 
perception of ill-desert in various 
degrees D. ii, 327 

of Christ, Dr. O’Brien oil 102, n. 

Testimony. (See Evidence — History ) 
whether very slight, overcome in* 
numerable antecedent presump- 
tions li. 3. 184, and n, 

of St. Paul, to be considered as de- 
tached from that of the rest of 
the Apostles il. 7. 254 

summary of it 255 

of the first Christians, how circum- 
stanced 256-58 

upon whom it lies to confute the 
testimony for Christianity 2 59 
objections of unbelievers to, 257-65 
(See Objections.) 

tiXe testimony for false miracles as 
for the Christian, would not 
sfroy the force of the latter 262 
liability of mankind to be deceived 
by enthusiasm, etc., lessens tlie 
evidence of testimony in every 
case, but does not destroy it in 
any 263 

what only can destroy it 263 

the natural laws of human action 
require that unconfuted testimony 
should be admitted 263 

testimony of the first converts the 
same as if put in writing and pre- 
served to our times 258 

belief of contemporaries in a fact 
related by historians, distinct tes- 
timony from that of the liistorians 

258 

to popish and pagan miracles easily 
to be accounted for 257 

Theories of moral sentiment 390, n. 

Tindal, Dr. * 

referred to ix. 

Trial • 

in what sense implied in a ^ate of 
piobation i. 4* 79 

what kind of, implied m natural 
government by rewards and pun- 
ishments # 79 

natural, chief circumstances of our 79 
chief sources of 80, 81 

men’s behaviour under St, 82 

difficulties of, increased by miscon- 
duct of others 8x 

farther increased by our own S3 
analogous to our moral, and fcmae of 
that analogy $3^ 
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Trial — 

doubtful evidenee a trial oi men's 
understandings ii. 6. 235 

and, conduct 236 

elieculativc difficulties alTord a trial 
analogous to other temptations^^jQ 
to some the chief trial both natural 
and religious 241, 242 

state of, how we come to be placed 
in. It, difficulty of the question. 

i. 5. 89 

how that difficulty may be lessened, 
but not rexiii#ed 89 

God*s perfect moral government, 
sufficiently explains our business 
under it 89 

intended for our improvement, as a 
qiialiilcation for future tiappiness i 

qc 

and as a manifestation of character 
to creation, or part of it no 

0}n>TEBSTANDiNO‘ (See Trial.) 

what IS Its most pious exercise, ii. 5. 

226 

our probation in respect of, 11, 6 
2.35, etc. 

Universe : 

the scheme of it, not know able with- 
out revelation i. 3. "jo 

speculations about possible forma- 
tions of ^ Intro. II 

Universality (See Objections ) 

objections to Christianity from the 
want of, conmdered li 6 230-4*3 
Utility : 

how far a rule of virtue IJI, n. 


VjCOFTABT.KS: 

the decay of, not analogous, m the 
most important respects, to the 
death of human beings 1. !• 32 
analogy between and the body, 32, n* 
their Mentity, what is meant by it 

J15 

V'earacity : 

our natural regard to it ^30-2 

not violated by common forms of 
speech 3^3 

only violated by designed deceit 

333 

enters into the true notion of beii^ 
volence and public spirit, i. 3* 

what it chiefly consists m, D. 2. 327 
does not consist merely in the in- 
tention to produce unhappiness 

329 

whether folly be a sj^cies of it, 328, | 
1 329 i 

manner in whicdi the habit of it is 
formed 5- ^02 

this life IS to some practically a 
diacipline in 

punisiied as imprurlent i* 3. 3® 
Wbwttnd ^9 

WTifle 


Vico — ccmtvrmed* 

whether ever rewarded as such, 

how the appearance of it is brought 
about 65 

hindrances of its complete punish- 
ment, accidmtal 66-75 

the pleasures of it scarce worth 
taking into account 1. Con* 145 
passion no excuse for it 145 

natural bad consequences of to 
be esteemed judicial punishments 
inflicted by God 11- 1- i6i 

private, may be pubhc benefit ; and 
yet upon the whole it were more 
beneficial that men should refrain 
from it i. 7- 13^ 

must be the misery of every crea- 
ture Intro. XQ 

considerations showing its enormity 
11. 5. 212 

Viciousness of the world fits it for a state 
I of trial to good men i* 5 X04 

Virtue' 

consists in action D. 2 324 

IS according to the capacity of the 
agent 327 

implies intention 325 

the same universally 335 

corresponds to our rtotion of good 
desert 325 

common instances of, do not raise 
any strong perception of good 
desert — ^why 326 

whether prudence he a part of it, 327 
consists not wholly m benevolence 
329> 332 

going over the theory of, in our 
thoughts, does not necessarily form 


the habit of i, 5- 93 

may harden the heart 93 

habit of, how formed 99, etc. 

improved by temptativu 103 

how secured 206 

self-denial not essential to 104 

how rewarded in this life, i. 3 • 5^"^4 
whether punished as such 59, 60 

has a tendency to prevail over vice 
66, etc. 

liable to afflictions 59» ^*7 

its restraints not disadvantageous, 55 
not alNvays conducive to present 
happiness 109# >2. 

the hindrances to its prevalence 
accidental, 7^ 

its final triumph credible and likely 

a true esteem of, not consistent 
with a neglect of revelation, 11. i. 

155, x6o ; 11. 7. 276, 300, 301 

Warbttkton, Bishof. 

referred to, 60, n * , 19*^1 w 9 202, ti. 

Wardlaw, Dr.; ^ 

quoted 490. «• 

I Waterland. Dr*; 

raferred to 159» ^ 
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Wayland, Dr, . 

referred to, ^9, «. 5 is*» w. 5 157, «• 
n . ; ^64, w. 

WfcL&teljr, Archbishop . 

reihrred to, xvii. ; ry, n, ; 58, n. ; 
8S, n ; 114, n. ; ij'j, n ; 174.^ » 
195, Wr, ; 257, w ; 278, n ; 310, n, 
'Whewell, Dr- . 

q^uoted, ^24, n. ; 364, w, ; 387, n, 

436, w. 

Wilberforce 

referred to 217, n. , 285, n. 

Woolston 

referred to ix. 

World 

tile present, fitted to be a state of 


World — contoiied, 

discipline for moral Improvement 
i. 5- 105 

theatre for the xnanifestatifcT!i of 
persons* characters i. 7. ita 

natural, probably intended to he 
subordinate to the moral 133 
history of, how viewed in Scripture 


of God, what 44 J, » 

Youth • 

the great importance of right direc- 
tion m 1, a. 45 ; I* 5- 98 


INDEX (2> 

In framing questions on tlie several Chapters of the Analogy, the 
following Indexj in addition to the Analysis, will be found of ser- 
vice. 


For Butlei’s Introduction, see in pre- 
vious Index under the words Abstract 
Reasoning. Analogy. Demonstration 
Descartes. End, Evidence. Facul- 
ties Final Causes. God. Likely. 
Locke, Means and Ends. Practice. 
Presumption. Probability. Prudence, 
l^unishments. Religion. Revealed 
Religion. Vice. 

For Part 1. Chap l, see under Abstract 
Reasoning. Analogy. Body. Con- 
sciousness. Continuance Death. 
Destruction Diseases. Dreaming. 
Experience. Future Life. Imagina- 
tion. Living Powers Matter Mi 
racle. Mortality. Natural. Percep- 
tion. Present Existence. Reflection 
Religion. Revealed Religion. JSelf 
Simplicity. Vegetables. 

For Part i. Chap, 2 . — Actions, Ana- 
logy. Benevolence. End. Future 
Life. God. Government# Happi- 
ness. Nature Natural Objections* 
Pleasure. Presumptuouaness. Pu- 
nishments. Reason. Rewards. Ridi- 
cule. Youth, 

Fox Part 1. Chap. J * — ^Actions. Author. 
Benevolence, Conscience, Fear. 
Final Causes. Fitness. Future Life. 
Future Rewards. God. Good Men. 
Good Actions, Government. Hap- 
piness, Kingdom, Objections. I’er- 
rection. Persecution. Pleasure. Pub- 
lic Spixit. Punishment. Punish- 
3Q0«ntt». ‘ Reformation. Relations. 


Religion. Revelation. Rewards. 
Dmverse. Yeracity. Vice. Virtue. 

For Part i. Chap. 4 — Analogy, Dan- 
gers Degradation- Education. Fall. 
Folly, Future Judgment, Happipess 
Objections. Passions. Probation. 
Religion, Self-denial. Self-love. 
Selfi&h Temptations. Trial, 

For Part 1 Chap. 5 — Action. Aifec- 
tion. Afflictions Analogy AtteU’* 
tion Coutemplation Creature. Dan- 
ger Diihculties. Discipline. Disk 
tress. KviL Faculties, I*'alL Fear. 
Final Causes. Future Life, God. 
Habits, Happiness, Ignorance, 
provement. Interest, Liberty. Lite. 
Objections. Passions. Passive, Per- 
fect. Resignation. Rewards, Scrip* 
ture. Self-denial. Temptations* 
Vice, Viczouaneas. Virtue. %YurM 
Youth. 

For Part i. Clmp, 6*— Abstract Rea- 
soning. Analogy. Conscience. 
Evidence. Fatalist. Final Causes . 
Fitness, God. History, Liberty, 
Matter of Fact* Moral, Kecessrity. 
Practical. Ihcligion* Revelation. 

For Part L Chap. 7 : — Analogy. l>Isear«« . 
Evil. Final Causes. General Laws, 
God. Government. Ignorance, ii* 
regularities Life. Matter of Fact. 
Means and Ends. Objectiona. Ucoa- 
sional. Reason- Relations, Rome* 
dies. Vice# World. 
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For Part li. Chap, i * — Cliristiaiiity 
Church. Comparison. God. Hea- 
then. Inspiration. Moral Nature 
N-^ljligence. Objections. Positive. 
Propheejes. Heason Peasons. de- 
lations Religion Repentance, Re- 
velation. Revealed Religion. Scrip- 
ture. Vice- Virtue. 

Por Part n. Chap, 2 : — Analogy. His- 
tory. Ignorance Miracle. Nature. 
Objections. Reason. Religion. Re- 
velation. 

For Part ii. Chap. 3 Analogy, 

X>iseases. Evidence Gifts God. 
Xgnorance Immorality. Inspiration. 
Knowledge* Language. Liberty 
Matter of Fact Moral- Morality 
Mystery. Objections. Omissions 
Prophecy. Reason Remedies. Re- 
velation. Scripture. 

For Part 11. Cliap, 4: — Accidental. 
Analogy. Anthur- Christianity End. 
Geneval Laws. Ignorance. Irregu- 
larities. Means and Ends, Miracle. 
Mysteries. Nature, Objection Re- 
vealed Religion. 

For Part li Chap 5 S — Actions, Ana- 
logy- Atonement. Comparison. 
liArtli. Evil. Fall. God. Ignorance. 
Innocent, Irreligion, K-ingdom- 
Mediator. Mysteries. Nature. Ob- 
jections Prie^ithood. Propliet. Pu- 
nishments Reason. Redemption. 
Kciv'ion Remedies Repentance. 
Revelation. Saenhee. Understand- 
ing. Vice- 

Por Part u. Chap 6 — Action, Analogy. 
Attention. Degrees. Diffe^nce, 
Doubt, Evidence. God. Good. 
Happine»% Heathen. Ignorance. 


Irreligion. "Knowledge. Levity, Mo- 
hammedans. Neghgence- Objections. 
Obligations. Passions* Practice. Pre- 
judice. Probation. Prudence. Pu« 
mshments. Reasons. Religion. Ri- 
dicule. Sacrifices. Scepticism* 
Temptations. Trial. Understanding* 
U mversality . 

For Part ii. Chap, 7 * — Analogy. At- 
tention. Christ CJhristianB Crea- 
tion Daniel. Enthusmam. Evi- 
dence. Falsehood. Fear History. 
Jews. Imagination. John. Inspira- 
tion. Mohammedanism. Martyrs. Mi- 
raculous Mistakes. Objections. Por- 
phyry Prejudice. Prophecy. Pro- 
phets Relations- Religion Re- 
vealed Religion- Ridicule. Roman. 
Scorn. Scripture. Testimony. Vir- 
tue, World. 

For Part 1 . Chap. 8 — Abstract Ana- 
logy. Difficulties. Evidence- Fit- 
ness. History. Jaberty. Life. 
Matter of Fact, Objections Per- 
fection Pleasure. Practical. Prac- 
tice. Probation. Prudence. Rea- 
sons. Religion. Ridicule. Sceptics. 
Success. 

For Diss. I * — Definitions. Faculties* 
Identity Locke Perceptions, Iver- 
son. Personality- Self. 

For Diss Z : — Accions, Benevolence. 
Comparison Compassion Conscience, 
Desert Falsehood, Fitness Folly, 
Guilt. Happiness Hobbes. Im- 
fecest. Moral, Morality. Omissions 
Perception. Prudence. Piimshnaentg. 
Temptations* Veracity. Vice, VI** 
tue. 



(JLnalogla:;;) bajc vis est, xit id. CLiiod dtibinm est ad a.li<ivtld 
simile* de qtiio Tioii auiseritur, refciAt, xit incerta. certis pro'bet^*^’-^ 
Quiux. iKjsx^OjEiA'r^ h i* c. vi. 


wii.a:.r-A.2$r cx-owb3 aito 0O5f»* 3 LJm:cxki>^ 
BTAJ££*0£tI> SXBKKX Ar^JD C2£^ZtZ;i^O CJEtOSS, 




